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Ox? December 20, 1914, the Egyptian ruler, Prince Hussein Kemal, hereafter to 
people accepted with rejoicing, at the be known as the Sultan of Egypt. 
hands of the British government, a new “Tt was,” said the news report, “ re- 
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garded by the people as a happy augury 
that against the deep red of the sunset 
glow a new crescent moon, with a bright 
star near it, gleamed with silvery radiance 
in the heavens.” 

Well might the heavens rejoice, par- 
ticularly that part of them mirrored by the 
Nile, that thus four hundred years of 
Turkish sovereignty — always a synonym 
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for misrule and confusion—had come to an 
end. December 20, 1914, is, therefore, the 
last — or, at any rate, the latest — momen- 
tous date in Egyptian history. 

When one recalls its first momentous 
date—the first, that is, on record—one 
gets some idea of the astonishing scope of 
that history; for one’s imagination must 
travel through no less than sixty centuries 
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A PALANQUIN, OR CAMEL CARRIAGB,IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF CAIRO--IN THE BACKGROUND APPEAR 


SEVERAL OF THE MEDIEVAL MAUSOLEA KNOWN AS THE TOMBS OF THE CALIFS 
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to reach it. One must go back to the year 
4241 B.c., when the astronomers of the 
Nile delta gave to mankind the calendar 
by which it still divides the normal year 
into three hundred and sixty-five days 
This year 4241 B.C. 
is not only the first 
date in Egyptian his- 
tory, but, not inap- 
propriately, it is also 
the first recorded 
date in the history of 
the world. 

In the awful si- 
lence behind that im- 
pressive record what 
unchronicled ages of 


slowly civilizing his- , 
tory must lie! Old as : 
such a date makes 2 
her, how much farther : 


in “the dark back- 
ward and abysm of 


time ” the beginnings ; 
of Egypt’s history 2 
must go! Far off as 4. 
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IN THE BIBLE 





“iy THE OBELISK THAT MARKS THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF HELIOPOLIS, MENTIONED AS “on ™ mi 
IT IS A SHAFT OF RED GRANITE, SIXTY-SIX FEET HIGH, AND WAS 
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arrival in Egypt being usually reckoned 
as not earlier than 2000 B.c.; Joseph’s 
Pharaoh being probably a sovereign of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (1540-1315 B.c.); the 
“ king who knew not Joseph ” being per- 
haps the great Rameses II, of Thebes 
(1292-1225), and the Exodus probably 
taking place during the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Mer-en-ptah. 

Of course, Egyptian chronology is still a 
very conjectural matter, and differences of 
opinion between scholars, involving two or 
three centuries, may be regarded as mild. ’ 
Still, the researches of the last twenty 
years have done much to approximate 4 
them, and new excavations are bringing 
fresh light all the time. ¢ 

That ancient Egyptian history can be 
written with even its present approach to 
accuracy is one of the wonders of scholar- 








ship. Primarily, of 
course, it is due to 
the discovery at 


Rosetta in 1799, by 
one of Napoleon’s of- 
ficers, of the famous 
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ERECTED BY SESOSTRIS I (TWELFTH DYNASTY, ABOUT I950 B.C.) 


From a copyrighted photograph / 


Abraham and Joseph sound to us to-day, 
their stories, and that of the Hebrew 
captivity, seem humanly close to us as we 
contemplate the cold spaces of even ascer- 
tained Egyptian chronology; Abraham's 
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inscribed block of black basalt since known 

as “the Rosetta stone.” The inscription 

on this stone being in three languages, 
hieroglyphic, demotic—the cursive form of 

the hieroglyphic—and Greek, it at once, 
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a THE GREAT SPHINX OF GIZEH, PERHAPS THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY OF ALL THE ANCIENT MONU- AN 
MENTS OF EGYPT—IT IS A ROCK MODELED INTO THE SHAPE OF A RECUMBENT LION 
WITH THE HEAD OF A KING, AND WAS PROBABLY EXECUTED IN THE REIGN 
OF KHEPHREN (FOURTH DYNASTY, ABOUT 2800 B.C.) 
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Ries. 
M COLOSSAL STATUE OF RAMESES II (NINETEENTH DYNASTY, 1292-1225 B.c ), ON THE SITE OF QQ 
MEMPHIS, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF LOWER EGYPT-— THE FIGURE IS TWENTY-SIX FEET 

LONG, NOT INCLUDING THE CROWN, WHICH STANDS SEPARATELY ON THE LEFT 
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EGYPT 


in the hands of two scholars of genius, Dr. 
Thomas’ Young @nd Jean Francois Cham- 
pollion, provided a key to unlock the 
secrets. of the mysterious writings sown 
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BY CHEOPS, OR KHUFU (FOURTH DYNASTY, ABOUT 2850 B.C.), 
ABOUT 


EDGE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT 
From a copyrighted photograph 
oadcast on stone and in papyri through- 
out Egypt. 

Previously Egyptian history had existed 
only in the half-legendary accounts of He- 
rodotus, Manetho, and Diodorus Siculus; 
now it was to become an exact science. 


@® THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH, THE LARGEST OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF EGYPT BUILT TN 
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Carrying the light provided by the Rosetta 
stone into the haunted darkness of pyramid 
and temple, the Egyptologist has been able, 
not merely to determine with considerable 
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IT STANDS AT THE 
EIGHT MILES FROM CAIRO 
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cértainty the names and dates of long 
dynasties of kings, but in a great measure 
to recreate for us the daily life, the religion, 
the thought, the ideals, the art and litera- 
ture, and al] the varied achievements and 
vicissitudes of the people who, so far as is 
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at present known, were the first torch- 
bearers of mankind, as they emerged out of 
“ chaos and old night.” 

Twenty-five centuries before Christ, 
Egypt already had a thousand years of 
splendid national life behind her. Cen- 








nN RELIEFS IN THE TEMPLE OF SETHOS I AT ABYDOS, A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK Ot ANN 


metals. Her possession of metal tools ac- 
counts for her early preeminence in archi- 
tecture and the other arts. Not only was 
she probably first to use the arch and the 
column, but, centuries before Greece was 
heard of, her sculptors, in their marvelous- 





THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SCULPTORS-—- THE LARGE FIGURE IS THAT OF RAMESES 
Il, SON OF SETHOS; TWO GODS (THOUT, THE IBIS, AND HORUS, THE 
HAWK) ARE POURING HOLY WATER OVER HIM 
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turies before other races had emerged from 
the stone age she learned the use of copper 
—a discovery which obviously gave her a 
long start in civilization. At the beginning 
of her history, as known to us, she is seen 
to be an adept in the practical as well as 
the artistic employment of various other 


ly lifelike statues, had attained a pitch of 
achievement which Greece herself scarcely 
surpassed. 

Nor has her skill in pottery, glass-blow- 
ing, and jewel work been greatly improved 
upon. Hers were the first marvels of en- 
gineering, and hers, too, were the first sea- 
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THE VALLEY OF THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS, WHICH FORMS PART OF THE GREAT NECROPOLIS 
OF ANCIENT THEBES HERE WERE BURIED THOTHMES III, SETHOS I, RAMESES I, 
AND MANY OTHERS OF THE GREAT THEBAN KINGS 
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COLUMNS OF THE GREAT HALL OF THE TEMPLE OF AMON AT KARNAK THIS HUGE TEMPLE, 
BUILT BY MANY SUCCESSIVE KINGS, IS THE GRANDE RELIC OF ANCIENT THEBES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING STRUCTURES EVER ERECTED BY MAN 
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APPROACHES TO THE TEMPLES OF KHONS AND OF AMON AT KARNAK 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


zoing ships. Government and law and the 
idea of justice were hers first among men. 
from her comes our alphabet; from her 
stronomy and medicine. Many students 
hold that from the multiplicity of her gods 
sradually dawned man’s first idea of the 
one God, as in the story of Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus was the earliest prophecy of the 
hristian scheme of salvation. 

One of the mainsprings of her national 
ife was her deep divination of a life here- 
fter, a life dependent upon right living, 
the deeds done in the body.” Man’s 
earliest prayers and psalms were Egyptian, 


as were his first poetry and his first story- 
telling. Woman’s equality with man was 
an Egyptian concept, and one human at- 
tribute which the majority of people will 
not regard as trivial is illustrated over 
and over again in her paintings and carv- 
ings — earliest among men the Egyptians 
had adopted dogs as their friends and com- 
panions. 

The origin of the race of men who thus 
made the Nile valley the cradle of civiliza- 
tion is still being sought by scholars. At 
the present day the Copts—of whom there 
are some seven hundred thousand, living 
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MN THE PORTAL OF EUERGETES, WHICH STANDS IN FRONT OF THE TEMPLE OF KHONS AT KARNAK 
—THIS IS A MONUMENT OF PTOLEMY EUERGETES I (247-222 B.C.) 
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mostly in Upper Egypt—are generally re- 
garded as the most direct surviving descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptians, to whom, as 
depicted on the monuments, they bear a 
striking facial resemblance. The earliest 
Egyptians called themselves simply “ men,” 
in proud distinction of themselves from the 
surrounding peoples of the desert, and they 
are believed to have been a composite race, 
related to the Libyans, or North Africans, 
on the one hand, and to the peoples of 
eastern Africa, now known as the Galla, 
Somali, Bega, and other tribes, with a fur- 
ther admixture of Semitic blood brought in 
by a very early migration from Asia. 
The ancient name of the country was 
Kem, or Kemi, meaning “ the black land,” 
a reference to the alluvial richness of the 
Nilotic flats. In the earliest times, follow- 
ing its physical configuration, it was di- 
vided into two kingdoms—that of Lower 
Egypt, including the Delta and reaching 
only as far south as Memphis, or the modern 
Cairo; and Upper Egypt, which normally 
comprised the Nile valley as far as the 


Second Cataract. At that far southern, 
bourn of his realm Sesostris III (Twelfth 
Dynasty, about 1900 B.c.) placed a gigantic 
statue of himself gazing south across the 
Nubian wastes. 

This division of the country, being 
natural, obtains to the present time, as the 
problems of Nile irrigation which tax the 
British government in the twentieth cen- 
tury are the same as those which taxed 
King Menes more than fifty centuries ago, 
and inspired by necessity the early en- 
gineering genius of the Egyptian people. 
Portions of a great dike built by Menes 
near Memphis, for the purpose of diverting 
the Nile farther east at that point as.a 
protection against invasion from the east, 
are part of the present irrigation system, 
and Menes was the first Pharaoh to bring 
Lower and Upper Egypt under one govern- 
ment—the word Pharaoh, by the way, be- 
ing a Hebrew form of the Egyptian Pero, 
which originally meant the “ great house,” 
or palace, in which the king lived. 

The dynasties of the Egyptian rulers 
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were first put on record by an Egyptian 
priest, Manetho, about 263 B.c., and his 
work still remains the basis for modern 
historians, though it has been much supple- 
mented and corrected from recently dis- 
covered inscriptions. The list of kings, as 
it at present stands, remains very broken 
and imperfect, some monarchs being known 
only by fragments of their defaced car- 
touches, and most of them being nothing 
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rN THE REMARKABLE MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE SEPULCHRAlL CHAMBERS OF PRINCE SENNOFER, 

TOMBS OF ANCIENT THEBES 
AND THE PRINCIPAL 
SENNOFER AND HIS SISTER, MERIT 


ONE OF THE MYRIAD ROCK 
EXECUTED ABOUT 1400 BC., 
PRINCE 
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but names to us—‘ naked nominations ” 
without individuality or story. 

A few, however, tower majestically, like 
their own pyramids, above the oblivious 
sands of the three thousand years that lie : 
between Menes and the conquest of Egypt ’ 
by Alexander (332 B.c.). Such are Cheops, 
builder of the great pyramid at Gizeh; the 
three kings bearing the name of Sesostris, 
conquerors of Nubia and Syria, and al- 
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EGYPT AND HER EASTERN NEIGHBORS IN THE PERIOD OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY (1540-1315 
B.C.), AFTER THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA BY THOTHMES III 


ready legendary among the Greeks for 
their greatness and power; and Rameses II, 
the foremost of Egyptian warriors, and the 
chief builder of “ hundred-gated ” Thebes. 
Rulers no less great, though their names 
ire less familiar, were both the first and 
the second Pepi, or Phiops, during whose 
reigns (Sixth Dynasty, 2625-2475 B.C.) 
‘Zyptian commerce “extended from the 
vate of the Indian Ocean on the south, to 
the forests of Lebanon and the Premyce- 
nean civilization of the Greek islands on 
the north.” Pepi II is said to have been 
king from his sixth to his hundredth year. 


») 


Such, too, were the powerful Mentuho- 
teps, Kings of Thebes; such Amenophis I 
(1557-1540 B.c.), and the mighty Thut- 
mosis or Thothmes III (1501-1447 B.c.), 
hero of seventeen campaigns, conqueror of 
Asia, whom Professor Braisted calls ‘“ the 
first great military strategist of the early 
East.” Beginning as a priest, Thutmosis 


was also a great administrator, and found 
time to be an artist of exquisite vases. 
One of his obelisks now stands on the 
Thames Embankment in London: there is 
another in Central Park, New York, and 
still another in front of the Lateran, in 
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Rome. An _ individuality hardly less 
masterful than his own was that of his 
sister, Queen Hatshepsut, whose temple is 
one of the most beautiful at Thebes. 

Then, strangely gentle among all these 
military and administrative potentates, 
stands the figure of Amenophis IV, the first 
recorded dreamer-king (1375-1358 B.c.), 
who cared more for the souls of his people 
than for their material prosperity, and 
spent his life, and seriously jeopardized his 
kingdom, in endeavoring to establish the 
worship of one god, the sun-god, whom 
he called Aton. .His monuments are the 
hymns that he composed for that worship, 
hymns singularly resembling the Hebrew 
Psalms. 

More than these glimpses of the Phara- 
ohs of three thousand years it would be 
idle to attempt here; nor is it possible, or 
necessary, to follow the steps by which an 
essentially agricultural people inevitably 
developed into a world power. For cen- 
turies the natural boundaries of their 
country shut the Egyptians off from the 
rest of the world, and it was on that very 
account, protected from invasion by deserts 
east and west, shut in with their own ferti- 
lizing Nile, that they were able to evolve 


and prosper, till prosperity awakened na- 
tional ambition and led to foreign con- 


quest. 
On the other hand, in course of time 


the news leaking out among adjacent 
peoples that there was “corn in Egypt,” 
invited the aggression of less favored 
neighbors. Thus as early as the seven- 
teenth century B.c. there came about the 
earliest of those “occupations” which, 
from the time of Shoshenk I, the Shishak 
of the Bible (about 930 B.c.), with a few 
brief intervals of independence, make the 
later history of Egypt a series of foreign 
dominations—Ethiopian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Arabian, Turkish, French, 
and British. 

Of the more ancient occupations, those 
of Greece and Rome are the most signifi- 
cant. In 332 B.c. Alexander the Great, 
having conquered Persia, proceeded to 
take over Egypt, at that time a Persian 
province. The change of allegiance, ap- 
parently, was to the satisfaction of the 
Egyptians, who were weary of Persian 
oppression. They had heard of Alexander 
as a just ruler, and he further won them 
by sacrificing to their gods. One of his 
first acts was to choose the little town of 
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Rakotis for his capital, and, renaming it 
Alexandria, thus to create one of the most 
famous and prosperous cities of the world. 

On Alexander's early death in 323 B.c., 
one of his trusted lieutenants, named 
Ptolemy, claimed the throne of Egypt for 
himself, and thus inaugurated that rule of 
the Ptolemies which made Egypt a bril- 
liant center of civilization for three cen- 
turies. Alexandria became, so to say, the 
intellectual melting-pot of Europe, the 
center of Greek learning, and the breeding- 
place of ‘mystical philosophies. In the 
famous museum and library founded by 
the first of the Ptolemies studied and 
worked such immortals as Euclid, Hippo- 
crates the physician, and Apelles the 
painter. There, too, in the reign of that 
monarch’s son and successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, were to be found Calli- 
machus, Apollonius, and Theocritus. Ac- 
cording to one version, the famous library 
was destroyed during the strife between 
Ptolemy XV and his sister Cleopatra for 
the throne; according to another, it was 
burned six centuries later, by Calif Omar 
—a loss, owing to its possession of unique 
manuscripts of ancient classics, from which 
literature still suffers. 

The line of the Ptolemies ended with 
the death of Cleopatra (30 B.c.), whose 
fascinations employed on Czsar and An- 
tony had preserved the integrity of her 
kingdom for a few years longer. Augustus, 
however, being proof against them, Egypt 
became a Roman province, and its great 
role in the history of the world ended. 
Henceforth it was regarded by Rome 
chiefly as a granary. As such it was of 
vast importance to the empire, and was 
ruled by a succession of military governors 
who amassed huge fortunes by taking toll 
of its wealth. 

The Roman régime ended with the parti- 
tion of the empire between Honorius and 
Arcadius (A.D. 395), the latter becoming 
Emperor of the East, and inaugurating for 
Egypt a period chiefly remarkable for those 
fierce conflicts of the early Christian church 
which had Alexandria for their stage and 
Theophilus and Cyril for their chief actors. 
Two centuries before this Clement and 
Origen had taught in the famous school of 
the Catechists at Alexandria, and until the 
formal declaration of Christianity as the 
state religion by Theodosius I (379-395) 
the Egyptian Christians had suffered severe 
persecutions at the hands of such emperors 
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EGYPT UNDER THE FATIMITE CALIFS (A.D 969-1171), WHO FOUNDED THE MODERN CITY OF CAIRO 


AND RESTORED THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
OF SUBJECTION TO 


as Valerian and Diocletian. Arius and 
Athanasius (326) had fought their theo- 
logical battles, and the anchoret communi- 
ties of the Thebaid had begun to form 
about 330. One dramatic incident of the 
various religious disorders had been the 
martyrdom by Christian bigotry of Hy- 
patia, the gifted Greek philosopher, in 415. 

This Byzantine period of Egyptian his- 
tory was to end by the substitution of the 
crescent for the cross. With the conquest 
of Alexandria in 641 by the troops of 
Omar, the second calif of Islam, Egypt 
came under the rule of Arabia. She re- 
mained a province of the Eastern Califate 
till 968, when she was conquered by the 
Fatimite calif Muizz— the Fatimites be- 
ing rulers of a kingdom which had arisen 


THE COUNTRY 
THE CALIFS OF 


AFTER THREE CENTURIES 
BAGDAD 


North Africa, and 
Fatima, the 


in the west part of 
claiming their origin from 
daughter of Mohammed. 

The city of Cairo, which was henceforth 
to be the capital of the country, was a 
creation of the Fatimites. Their dynasty 
lasted till 1171, when it was overthrown 
by the famous Saladin, who founded the 
line of the Aiyubides, named from his own 
family name. During the reign of the sixth 
of this dynasty, Turan-Shah, Louis IX 
of France, while engaged on the Sixth 
Crusade, was captured with his army at 
Damietta. While negotiations for his ran- 
som were pending, Turan-Shah was mur- 
dered by his body-guards, the Mamelukes, 
who thereon set up a dynasty under their 
leader, Aibek. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 


BEGUN IN 1859 BY A COMPANY 
FORMED BY FERDINAND DE 
LESSEPS, THE SUEZ CANAL WAS 
FINISHED IN 1569, AT A COST 
OF NINETY-FIVE MILLION DOL- 
LARS—- THE FRESHWATER CANAI 
WAS CONSTRUCTED IN 1558 
1563 TO BRING DRINKING- 
WATER FROM THE NILE TO 
THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ 
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PHYSICAL MAP OF EGYPT 
Y AND THE SUDAN, SHOWING 


gE DI TERRAWN ge 4 THE ELEVATION OF THE 





LAND ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
AND INDICATING THE CHIEF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
OF THE NILE VALLEY AND 
THE DESERT OASES 
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a THE TEMPLE OF SETHOS I AT KURNA, ON THE WEST BANK OF THE NILE, OPPOSITE KARNAK MN 
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THE COLOSSAL STATUES OF AMENOPHIS 
Ill, KNOWN LATER AS THE COLOSSI OF 


MEMNON - 


THE FAMOUS VOCAL 


THAT ON THE RIGHT WAS 


MEMNON, 


WHICH EMITTED A MUSICAL 
NOTE AT SUNRISE 
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After retaining the throne until 1382, 
the royal house of Aibek was overthrown 
by another Mameluke dynasty, known as 
the Circassian Mamelukes, from its first 
Sultan, Barkuk, originally a Circassian 
slave. This second line lasted till 1517, 
when its last Sultan, Tuman Bey, was 
overthrown by Selim I of Constantinople, 
and thenceforth Egypt became a Turkish 
pashalic. It must be added that during 
the Mameluke dynasties ‘the family of the 
original Abbaside califs had, for politico- 
religious purposes, been allowed to retain 
a nominal supremacy. Selim, however, 
forced its last representative to make this 
traditional right over to himself, thereby 
becoming the temporal head of Islam, and 
its recognized defender throughout the 
world. Thence has flowed the power which 
has chiefly helped to give the Turkish Sul- 
tans so long a lease in Europe. 

From this time on Egypt was ostensibly 
ruled by Turkish pashas, but the real gov- 
ernment soon fell into the hands of the 
Mameluke beys who governed the twenty- 
four provinces. These princes collected 
the taxes, commanded the militia, exercised 
the right of supervision over administrative 
measures, and acknowledged Turkish su- 
premacy merely by paying tribute. In 
1771 one of them, Ali Bey, made himself 
independent Sultan of Egypt, and this in- 
dependence was sustained after his death 
by Murad and Ibrahim as joint rulers. 
And at this point the modern history of 


rk 





Egypt begins, with the entrance of Na- 
poleon. 

Napoleon’s ostensible purpose in med- 
dling with Egyptian affairs was the re- 
instatement of Turkish control and the 
suppression of the Mamelukes, whom he 
represented to the people as no true follow- 
ers of Mohammed. He himself reverenced 
the prophet of the Koran far more sincere- 
ly than they. So he averred in the mani- 
festo issued after his storming of Alexandria 
on July 2, 1798, a success followed nine- 
teen days later by his defeat of the Mame- 
lukes at the Battle of the Pyramids; but 
his real motive was jealousy of English 
trade in the Mediterranean. British in- 
terests, however, found an immediate pro- 
tector in Nelson, who destroyed the French 
fleet in one of the great sea-fights of his- 
tory, at Aboukir (August 1, 1798). 

Still, Napoleon was able to conquer Cen- 
tral and Upper Egypt, and to leave a 
French government at Cairo in the hands 
of General Kléber; but the assassination of 
the latter on June 14, 1800, and the de- 
feat of the French by Abercromby resulted 
in their evacuation of the country in Sep- 
tember, 1801. The Napoleonic expedition 
had, however, been fruitful incidentally in 
laying the foundations of modern Egyptolo- 
gy. and it had opened the eyes of the more 
enlightened Egyptians to the possible ad- 
vantages of western, as contrasted with 
Oriental, government. 

A commanding figure who in a notable 
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THE 
From a copyrighted photograph 
degree combined the characteristics of East 
and West now arose in the person of Mo- 
hammed Ali. Born in Macedonia in 1769, 
the son of a minor police official, this bril- 
liant soldier of fortune was placed in com- 
mand of Albanian troops employed by the 
Turks in their renewed campaign against 
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“iN OUTER GATEWAY Of THE TEMPLE OF RAMESES III AT MEDINET HABU, ONE OF THE VILLAGES m 
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THAT MARK THE SITE OF ANCIENT THEBES 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY, AND REIGNED FROM 1200 TO II79 B.C. 
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RAMESES III WAS A THEBAN KING OF 


Underwood, New Vork 

the Mamelukes; and on the expulsion of 
the Turkish governor, he was himself ac- 
credited as pasha by the Porte. He took 
possession of Cairo on August 3, 1805, and 
then, momentarily allying himself with the 
Mamelukes, drove the British from Alex- 
andria and Damietta (1807). The Mame- 
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luke beys having thus served his purpose, 
he contrived their massacre, under circum- 
stances of true Oriental treachery and 


ferocity, at Cairo on March 1, 1811. 
Mohammed Ali further extended his own 
power, and served the purposes of the Porte, 


Y 





dp 


opvrighted photograph by 


by suppressing the Wahabis in Arabia in 
1816. In this and other campaigns he was 
assisted by his son, Tusun, and his adoptive 
son, Ibrahim Pasha, who was to prove 
himself one of the greatest of modern sol- 
diers. He sent Ibrahim with an army to 
aid the Porte against Greece, but the battle 
of Navarino, in which the British, French, 
and Russian fleets destroyed the combined 
squadrons of Turkey and Egypt, put an 


THE TEMPLE OF HORUS, THE EGYPTIAN SUN GOD, AT EDFU-~-A VIEW SHOWING THE GREAT M 
PYLON, OR GATEWAY, AND A GLIMPSE OF THE COLONNADED COURT 
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end to this expedition, and gave Greece her 
independence. 

With the crippling of Turkey by Russia 
in 1829, Mohammed saw his chance to 
throw off the suzerainty of the Porte, and 
in 1832 Ibrahim invaded Syria and con- 
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quered Asia Minoer. But the powers com- 
bined to block Mohammed’s triumphal 
career, and forced him to conclude peace 
(1833), as they did once more at his vic- 
torious conclusion of fresh hostilities in 1841. 
Mohammed, however, was compensated 
with a firman by which the Sultan assured 
the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt to his 
family, with a large share of independence 
in the government, subject to an annual 
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MN THE ISLAND OF PHILA, WHOSE BEAUTIFUL RUINS ARE NOW PARTLY SUBMERGED DURING MOST QM 
OF THE YEAR, OWING TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT ASSOUAN DAM 
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tribute of eighty thousand purses—about During the latter years of his life Mo- 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars. hammed became imbecile, dying on August 
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2, 1849. Ibrahim, who had for some time 
had charge of the government, died in 
November of the same year. Though 
Mohammed had been much of a tyrant, 
his strong rule was of great benefit to his 
country. 

“ Public order,” says one authority, 
“was rendered perfect; the Nile and the 
highways were secure to all travelers, 
Christian or Moslem; the Bedouin tribes 
were won over to peaceful pursuits, and 
genuine efforts were made to promote edu- 
cation and the study of medicine. To 
European merchants, on whom he was de- 
pendent for the sale of his exports, Mo- 
hammed Ali showed much favor, and under 
his influence the port of Alexandria again 
rose to importance. It was also under his 
encouragement that the overland transit of 
goods from Europe to India vie Egypt was 
resumed.” 

One great factor in Mohammed Ali’s 
success. was his creation of a standing army 
on western lines, chiefly out of the fellahin 
(peasantry) and negroes of the Sudan; a 
project which was carried out under the 
direction of French officers, notably Colo- 
nel Séve, who had turned Mohammedan 
and was known as Suleiman Pasha. These 
were the troops whom Ibrahim used with 
such effect in his various campaigns. 

The camel of European “ influence ” had 
now firmly planted its head in the window 
of Egyptian affairs, and, in spite of occa- 
sional attempts to dislodge it, was to go 
on taking up more room from then on. 
French and English finance had come there 
to stay. Abbas I, grandson of Mohammed 
Ali (1849-1854) shut himself away from 
these intrusive influences in the seclusion 
of his palace, but none the less he sadly 
acquiesced in the inevitable. During his 
reign the influence of the British govern- 
ment prevailed to start the railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo. 

His uncle, Said Pasha, who succeeded 
him, was more “ modern ”—a wise, benefi- 
cent ruler, anxious for reforms, and French 
in his leanings. It was from him that 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 1856, obtained 
the momentous concession for the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal. British opposition, 
strange as it sounds nowadays, blocked the 
project for, two years; but Said Pasha gave 
important concessions to England, too— 
one to the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
and another (1854) creating the Bank of 
Egypt. He was also responsible for en- 
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couraging that fatal camel to the extent of 
inaugurating the Egyptian national debt 
by a loan from the firm of Frihling & 
Goschen, London bankers, of about sixteen 
million dollars. 

De Lesseps had told Said Pasha that the 
Suez Canal would make him independent 
both of England and of the Porte, and the 
innocent pasha had believed him. How 
different the truth was to prove was re- 
served for the discovery of his successor, 
Ismail, the second son of Ibrahim Pasha 
(1863-1879), to whose reign belongs the 
prestige of the opening of the canal. Is- 
mail, who had received most of his educa- 
tion in France, was an enthusiastic Euro- 
peanizer, and, on the surface, his régime 
was for some time a brilliant success. He 
did much to improve the administration, to 
advance education, to reform the customs, 
and to push forward many public works, 
such as the harbor at Suez and the break- 
water at Alexandria. A firman of 1873 
raised him from the rank of pasha to that 
of khedive, or viceroy. 

Ismail’s reckless extravagance, however, 
reduced the country to bankruptcy, the 
public indebtedness having increased with 
startling rapidity from sixteen million dol- 
lars to no less than five hundred millions 
—an utterly crushing burden for an Orien- 
tal community of six million people. To 
meet his personal debts he was forced to 
sell his large holding of Suez Canal shares 
to the British government for four million 
pounds—one of the fateful transactions of 
history. The financial straits of his gov- 
ernment were taken in hand by various 
foreign commissions of inquiry, which, 
after all sorts of political and diplomatic 
complications, finally resulted in the es- 
tablishment of what was known as the 
Dual Control. The parties to this joint 
intervention were France and _ Great 
Britain, the two powers whose interests in 
Egypt were the most important. An Eng- 
lish official was appointed to superintend 
the revenue service, while a Frenchman 
was put in charge of the public expendi- 
ture. The internationalization of the rail- 
ways and the port of Alexandria ensued. 

For a time the experiment of a consti- 
tutional: ministry was tried, with Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson as minister of fi- 
nance and M. de Bligniéres as minister of 
public works; but Ismail presently grew 
impatient of this, and, throwing over his 
cabinet, returned to his previous autocratic 
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ways. At this France and England ap- 
pealed to his suzerain, the Sultan, who de- 
posed him by the unoriental method of a 
telegram, in which he was addressed as 
“ex-khedive,” and his son Tewfik an- 
nounced as his successor. 

On Tewfik’s accession (1879) the real 
power in Egypt was, of course, the Dual 
Control; but the new khedive had been 
on the throne only two years when a na- 
tional party, pledged to resist European in- 
fluence, and led by Arabi Pasha, minister 
of war, seized the reins of government. 
Outbreaks in Alexandria, resulting in the 
murder of foreigners, brought French and 
British men-of-war into the bay. 

The national party still maintaining its 
defiance, Mr. Gladstone called on the Sul- 
tan to intervene, but he declined. France 
and Italy also refusing cooperation, Eng- 
land took the matter into her own hands. 
Her fleet bombarded the forts of Alex- 
andria, and a British force under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley defeated and captured 
Arabi Pasha at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
(September 13, 1882). Arabi was sent as 


an exile to Ceylon, but was released and 
pensioned in 1901, dying in Cairo in 1911. 


On Arabi’s defeat, Lord Dufferin, British 
ambassador at Constantinople, was sent to 
Egypt to review the situation, with the re- 
sult that Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) 
was appointed consul-general and diplo- 
matic agent (1883) and became from that 
time the practical governor of Egypt, with 
the British army of occupation to back him 
in the work of reorganization. Through- 
out twenty-four years he carried out his 
difficult task with a firm wisdom that has 
placed his name among the great prefects 
of history. The problems of his position 
were many, not least among them being the 
sensitiveness of France, who, though she 
had refused England her military coopera- 
tion, still, through the Caisse de la Dette, 
exercised considerable control over the 
khedivial finances. 

Nor was the new consul-general assisted 
by the vacillations of Mr. Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment at home, which was averse to any 
prolonged occupation of Egypt by the 
British army. Its irresolution on that 
head was, however, brought to a tempo- 
rary decision by the appearance in the Su- 
dan of Mohammed Ahmed, a fanatic who 
proclaimed himself a sacred “ mahdi,” 
pledged to the casting out of the infidels. 
The Mahdi, as he was generally called, 
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proved himself an energetic leader, and 
soon had raised so large a following that 
he annihilated two Egyptian expeditions 
under Hicks Pasha (1883) and Baker 
Pasha (1884). 

General Gordon, who had been gov- 
ernor-general of the Sudan in 1877-1879, 
undertook to save Khartum, which he en- 
tered on the 18th of February, 1884, never 
to leave it again alive. Though the British 
under Graham had defeated the Mahdi’s 
lieutenant, Osman Digna, at El Teb and 
Tamai, the chieftain himself remained in 
force near Khartum, and when Sir Charles 
Wilson reached the city with a small British 
force on January 28, 1885, it had fallen 
just two days before, and Gordon was dead. 

For the time, the reconquest of the Su- 
dan was abandoned, not to be taken up 
again till 1896, when Sir Herbert Kitch- 
ener (now Viscount Kitchener of Khartum) 
commenced operations against the Mahdi’s 
successor, the Khalifa Abdullah, finally de- 
feating him on September 2, 1898, at the 
decisive battle of Omdurman. By this vic- 
tory the Sudan was finally subjugated and 
reunited to Egypt, under the control of a 
British governor-general or sirdar. 

Meanwhile the reorganization of do- 
mestic government and the regulation of 
the heavily involved finances of the coun- 
try called for all of Lord Cromer’s firmness 
and tact. In financial matters he had much 
able assistance, notably that of Sir Edgar 
Vincent. Tewfik’s successor, Abbas Hilmi 
(1892-1914), recently deposed, particular- 
ly needed firm handling from his “ na- 
tional” and pro-Turkish leanings. 

It took many years of a reforming ad- 
ministration, soon abundantly justified by 
the rapidly growing prosperity of Egypt, to 
convince even the fellahin that their Eng- 
lish masters sincerely desired their welfare. 
Lord Cromer succeeded in alleviating the 
lot of the peasants by the abolition of 
slavery, of the corvée (enforced labor with- 
out payment), and of the collection of 
taxes by means of the curbash (the ancient 
Oriental instrument of the bastinado). 

“ Our task,” was the British attitude, “ is 
not so much to rule the Egyptians, but as 
far as possible to teach the Egyptians to 
rule themselves. European initiative sug- 
gests measures to be executed by Egyptian 
agency, while European supervision con- 
trols their execution.” 

That the British administration has 
lived up to this policy has been admitted 
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by fair-minded observers. When Lord 
Cromer resigned his office into the hands of 
Sir Eldon Gorst, in 1907, the latter to be 
succeeded by Lord Kitchener in 1911, he 
had brought Egypt to a condition of well- 
being to which it had been a stranger since 
the days of the Pharaohs. 

More difficult even than internal prob- 
lems had been the adjustment of the in- 
ternational interests involved, and for 
many years serious complications with 
France were constantly threatened. In 
1887 an Anglo-French convention estab- 
lished the unconditional neutrality of the 
Suez Canal, but the Caisse de la Dette re- 
mained a thorn in the side of the British 
administration till its abolition in 1905. 

In 1898, shortly after Kitchener’s victory 
at Omdurman, what is known as the Fa- 
shoda incident—the appearance of French 
troops under Major Marchand in the upper 
Nile valley—brought the two countries to 
the brink of war. This danger, however, 
ended in mutual concessions, and in the es- 
tablishment of an understanding which has 
proved the basis of a permanent friendship. 
By an agreement made in March, 1899, 
France was excluded from the basin of the 
Nile, and a line marking the respective 
spheres of influence of the two powers was 
drawn on the map from the northern fron- 
tier of the Congo Free State to the south- 
ern limit of the Turkish (now Italian) 
province of Tripoli. 

Later, in April, 1904, a declaration was 
signed by the representatives of France 
and Great Britain, similar engagements be- 
ing made by Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
recognizing the dominant position of 
France in Morocco and of Britain in Egypt. 
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History still in the making bids fair to 
draw still closer the bond between the two 
nations who, beginning as rivals, have end- 
ed as partners in working out the modern 
destinies of the most ancient civilization in 
the world. 

A British achievement linking the re- 
mote past with the living present, and re- 
minding us that in one vital particular the 
Egypt of to-day is still the Egypt of King 
Menes, was the opening of the great Nile 
dam at Assouan — the largest structure of 
its kind in the world—in 1902. Every June 
through the centuries, the Nile has begun 
to rise, as every September its flood has be- 
gun to fall; and on the anxiously watched 
inches of that rise, through a stretch of time 
that has almost the hush of eternity upon it, 
the fatness or leanness of the land has de- 
pended. 

All through the ages the poor peasant 
has striven to catch enough of those blessed 
tears of Isis weeping for Osiris to fertilize 
his little patch; and when the rich man 
came for judgment before that awful tri- 
bunal so impressively pictured for us in the 
“ Book of the Dead,” one of his chief 
recommendations to that dread magistracy 
was that he had not stolen the Nile water 
of the poor. 

Though, in the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, “ Mizraim cures wounds, mummy 
is become merchandise, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams,” the need of the Egyptian is 
still the Nile, and the true makers of the 
ancient land’s modern prosperity are the 
engineers who have found it possible 
to increase the number of those blessed, 
harvest-bearing inches of the old mystic 
inundation. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE GRASS 


My creed is the April wind, 
And the sunlit mountain pass; 

Dust and despair I leave behind 
For the gospel of the grass. 


My “Sanctus” is the song 
Of spring’s enchanted bird; 

See how the daisies throng 
To hear the ancient word! 


Blue flower-bells have swung 
For April’s golden mass; 

I hear His name, I hear His tongue 
In the gospel of the grass. 


Charles Hanson Towne 





POKER 


BY FREDERICK BOOTH 


T was about sundown when 
Thurlow Hood drove his little 
| gray roadster into the grass- 
| grown yard surrounding his 
bungalow. He had been over 
to Ladoga, and had brought 
back the money for the company’s pay-roll. 
Hood was assistant superintendent and 
paymaster of the Simplex Cement Com- 
pany. The little bungalow where he lived 
alone stood in plain sight of the cement- 
works and the quarry, which were located 
on the otherwise unproductive hills three 
or four miles out of the village of Tilton. 
Twenty miles away was the thriving 
manufacturing town of Ladoga, where the 
company had its warehouse and general 
salesrooms, and where its banking business 
was done. It was one of Hood’s duties to 
drive over there every Friday afternoon, 
to draw money for the weekly pay-roll, and 
the next morning to put it into the en- 
velopes, in readiness to pay the men off at 
noon. Owing to the isolated situation of 
the factory and quarries, and the fact that 
most of the employees lived in the country 
around it, the company had found itself 
compelled to pay in cash instead of in 
checks. 

Hood kept the money overnight in his 
little safe, with certain blue-prints and 
other valuable papers. Also he kept a gun 
handy; but the company’s employees were 
honest, simple natives of the country, the 
neighborhood was law-abiding, and really 
there was not as much danger of any one 
attempting to rob Hood’s safe as there 
would have been in a city.. 

Nevertheless, he had a responsible job. 
Any one looking at him would have said 
that he was well equipped for it. He was 
of medium height, dark-skinned, dark- 
haired, with dull, black eyes and a calm 
face. He was slow in his movements; he 
.was always placid; he was very secretive, 
but he was usually in a pleasant humor. 
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He had never been known to have a quar- 
rel. His face rarely changed in expression, 
but sometimes, when he was pleased, he 
smiled a slow, lingering smile. 

He was a personality of tremendous 
power among working men. Any man in- 
clined to disobedience or violence, finding 
himself confronted by that slow, stocky 
man with that unmoved countenance, those 
dull eyes with their direct gaze, would be 
pretty sure to find himself cowed. It was 
impossible to see behind that inscrutable 
face into the thoughts of the steadfast 
brain. 

Harker, president of the Simplex Com- 
pany, had known Hood from boyhood and 
trusted him implicitly. 

But Hood had his vanities. He was of 
a wealthy but financially brokén family, 
and he had inherited some of those weak- 
nesses that are sometimes found in men 
who have never known any but the best 
living—little weaknesses, perhaps, but real 
ones. He liked to have the best of every- 
thing—of clothes, of books, even of food. 
No one could deny that he was selfish. He 
spent his money on himself—that is,- that 
part of it which he did not save. 

Hood told himself every day that before 
long he would own an interest in the Sim- 
plex Cement Company. 


II 


On this evening of which we are speak- 
ing, after driving his roadster into the little 
garage, the paymaster walked up the path 
toward his bungalow a little more slowly 
than was his habit to walk, with the big 
money satchel hanging straight at his side. 
His head was bent down. He was evident- 
ly thinking hard. 

Sally, the middle-aged negress who came 
every day to keep house for him and cook 
his meals, had his supper on the table, smo- 
king hot. Hood put the money into the 
safe, which stood in a closet in the room 
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that served him as both office and living- 
room, turned the combination, came back 
into the dining-room, and stood looking ab- 
stractedly at the food on the table. 

“ Suppah is ready, Mistah Hood,” said 
the old black, eying him from the kitchen 
door. 

He sat down, but did not begin immedi- 
ately to eat. He had heard news that after- 
noon that engrossed his thoughts. He had 
got wind of a chance to buy a little block 
of stock in the Simplex Cement Company. 
A man named Littleton, a small holder in 
the company, wanted to sell out. It was 
only thirty shares—three thousand dollars’ 
worth, at par; but it was a beginning, and 
Hood wanted to buy it. 

He came of a property-owning, stock- 
holding family—a family of means and 
consequence. To have an income, to have 
all his needs supplied, all his desires grati- 
fied, was as much a part of Hood’s scheme 
‘of life as to have blood in his veins. That 
was his due, he told himself. That must 
be accomplished, a little at a time, steadily. 

But he had only fifteen hundred dollars 
in the bank. Littleton, unfortunately, 
wanted to sell the whole thirty shares at 


once; and it would not be hard to find a 
purchaser for them. 

Hood could think of no way to compass 
the purchase of the stock. He was averse 
to borrowing, and had no friend whom he 


would care to ask for a loan. He should 
have saved more money. He had failed 
there. The thought made him gloomy. 

He picked up his fork and started slow- 
ly to eat, when a shout from the road 
roused him from his reverie. He got up 
deliberately and walked out on the front 
porch, where he could see the road. A man 
was sitting there astride a big horse. 

“That you, Hood?” called a hearty 
voice. 

“Yes,” responded 
“That you, Fenning?” 

“Yep,” replied the other. 
down to old Doc Gurney’s. Poker game 
to-night. Lively game, I reckon. Gads- 
by’ll be there, and Donnelly; and we want 
you to come in on it. Old Gurney said to 
tell you. Hey?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Hood. “I 
haven’t finished supper yet.” 

“ Well, come on down as soon as you 
can. We'll have a real game this time— 
a no-limit game.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” replied Hood. 


the paymaster. 


“T’m going 
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The man on the horse started away with 
a clatter. 

“ If you don’t show up,” he yelled back 
over his shoulder, “ we’ll break your head!” 

Hood went back to his supper and be- 
gan eating slowly and steadily, looking 
straight at the white cloth. He knew those 
men—Fenning, the prosperous young horse- 
man, with the biggest and finest stable of 
horses in the county; old Dr. Gurney, re- 
tired and well-to-do; George Donnelly, the 
attorney for the Interurban Traction Com- 
pany; Will Gadsby, the real-estate man 
and coal-dealer of Tilton. They were the 
richest men of the village, and they were 
notoriously men of sporting proclivities. 
They played the races, they drank, they 
played poker, they played the stock- 
market; and they always had money. 

On occasions Hood had played poker 
with them—all of them except old Gurney 
—and he had always won. They had 
played a low-limit game, at his own re- 
quest, out of consideration for the fact that 
his means were less than theirs. They were 
good, square sports, those men—generous, 
good losers. 

But they were poor poker-players. He 
knew that—at least, he knew that all but 
the old doctor were; and he had heard that 
the doctor was worse than the others. 
Hood knew well the weaknesses of Don- 
nelly and Gadsby and Fenning. They were 
addicted to the error of drawing to short 
hands in a jack-pot game. They became 
exasperated, and “ bulled ” their luck when 
luck was against them. They drank too 
much during the play, and that spoiled 
their judgment. 

Hood had a slight, good-natured con- 
tempt for these men, who, he told himself, 
had more money than brains. They were 
sports, who had never been under the neces- 
sity of making their own start in the world. 
It was easy to take their money. 

Hood, as a matter of fact, rarely 
gambled, for he thought it bad business 
policy; but when he did, he usually won. 

He looked a long time at the table-cloth: 
and then at last a slow smile came over his 
face. He had some money in his pocket. 
He would go down there and win some 
more. 

Then the smile disappeared. “ A no-limit 
game this time,” Fenning had said. 

The little money that Hood had, about 
fifty dollars, would not be enough. One 
loss and a few antes would take it all. He 
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would have to have more to be sure of a 
fair start. 

He finished his supper. Sally washed the 
dishes and went home. The paymaster 
walked up and down the dining-room floor, 
slowly, silently. He could win, he could 
win—he knew it! In six or eight hours’ 
play he was sure to win. He knew how 
to play poker, he did not drink, he kept his 
head, he watched the others. It was only 
a matter of playing the game. 

The luck would go round and round; it 
always did. When his luck was down, he 
would stay out and bide his time. When 
luck was with him, he would push it hard, 
and the others, as always, would fall into 
every pot for a steady loss. Time after 
time he had played, with them and with 
others, with that result. 

Hood was thinking of that Cement Com- 
pany stock. 

Money, property, dividend-paying stock, 
means, independence—he lived for these 
things. He must have them at all hazards. 

Hood stopped walking. He was standing 
at the door of the living-room, and he 
stared into it. He was alone in the house, 
and the silence was absolute. 


For the first time in his life he spoke 
aloud to himself. 

“ T know I can do it!” he said. 

He was thinking of the money in the 
little safe. 


Ill 


Supposinc, for the sake of argument, 
that he should lose? There was no criminal 
risk, for he had money in the bank at La- 
doga; he could drive over early in the 
morning and draw it in time to get back 
and fill out the pay-envelopes. 

But he would not lose. It was the 
eplungers who lost, the men who took risks, 
Who miscalculated the chances of the game. 
He did not miscalculate, he knew every per- 
centage of the cards. As he stood there, 
he was well ahead in the poker ventures of 
his life; especially with the men he was to 
play with to-night. They played for ex- 
citement; therefore they never stopped to 
calculate. 

Hood thrust his head forward and closed 
his lips tightly. Once his judgment was 
formed, he always acted on it without fur- 
ther debate. 

He walked silently across the living-room 
floor, opened the door of the closet, and 
began turning the combination of the safe. 
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The bills were in bundles of five hundred 
dollars each—eleven of them, in all. He 
took out two bundles and considered a 
while. Then he took out two more and 
closed the safe. It was safer to take two 
thousand dollars than one thousand. It 
would give him a longer run in case of re- 
verses. He knew what he was doing. 

He took the money into the bedroom 
which opened off the living-room, laid it on 
the dresser, and began changing the clothes 
he had worn to town for his work-day gar- 
ments—a suit of corduroy with big flap 
pockets, wide cuffs to the trousers, and a 
broad collar. 

His reason for doing this was primitive 
in its simplicity. The pockets were bigger, 
and they would not bulge so much with the 
money. Two thousand dollars in ten-dollar 
and twenty-dollar bills made a good-sized 
wad; and he did not care to have those 
men notice, before they began drinking, 
how much he had with him. They always 
carried bills of a bigger denomination. 

He stowed the money in four pockets, 
went out, ran his roadster out of the garage, 
and was off for Gurney’s. 

The paymaster found everybody there 
when he arrived. They were in the big 
living-room, with its glowing fireplace, and 
had begun playing. The doctor, like him- 
self, lived in a bungalow, a kind of house 
very popular in that part of the country, 
but a bigger one than Hood’s, with a pair 
of curtains dividing the living-room from 
the bedroom. 

Dr. Gurney let the late comer in. He 
was rather red in the face, and laughing. 
When the paymaster got into the living- 
room, he saw that all the others were laugh- 
ing too. 

“What do you think, Hood?” exclaimed 
Gadsby, the real-estate man. “ Doc Gur- 
ney has just been telling us he really be- 
lieves in playing to a hunch! What do 
you think of that for poker?” 

Hood sat down at his place. He talked 
less in a poker game than anywhere else. 

“All right, if it works,” he replied 
laconically. 

He slipped some bills out of the bundle 
in his right-hand coat-pocket and bought 
two hundred dollars’ worth of chips. He 
was thinking that with five in the game, 
three of a kind would be a very fair hand. 
They were playing jack pots, opening with 
jacks or better. 

“Tf you’ve got a hunch that you can 
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fill a straight in the middle, why not try 
it?” vociferated the doctor. “ It’s a gamble 
anyhow; it’s luck. Who understands luck? 
Nobody. Well, luck is just as likely to 
come from a hunch as from anything else, 
ain’t it?” 

Everybody laughed, and the play began. 
For two hours Hood lost steadily. He was 
drawing poor hands, and round after round 
his ante went into the pot without a return. 
Three times he stayed and bet — once a 
small bet on two pairs, with Donnelly and 
Fenning in the pot; twice on threes; and 
each time he lost. 

Eleven o’clock passed, and he found that 
he was nearly six hundred dollars to the 
bad. For the third time, he bought more 
chips. He was unperturbed. His time 
would come. 

IV 


MEANWHILE Hood had occupied this 
profitless period to good account. He was 
watching old Dr. Gurney. 

The doctor was about sixty years old, 
rather stout and big, with a red face, fiery 
blue eyes, and a big nose—a man of choleric 
temper. The paymaster thought to himself 
that he had never seen a worse poker- 
player. The doctor, in fact, lost money 
rapidly; he was the heavy loser in the 
game, and he was furious. Donnelly and 
Gadsby twitted him without mercy. 

“How about your hunch, doc?” they 
would say. 

Indeed, it seemed that Gurney was fol- 
lowing some odd delusion in regard to draw- 
ing cards, for time after time he stayed in, 
doubled the age, and redoubled it, only to 
throw down his cards with a sputtering oath 
after the draw; or, worse, to bet furiously 
and lose. Hood saw that he was taking 
desperate chances for a big hand, staying 
in and raising with the hope of filling a 
bob-tailed flush or straight, or of improving 
two pairs into a full house. 

Once, indeed, the doctor won a pot from 
Fenning. He had bet hard on a two-card 
draw, with everybody out but the stock- 
man. When he was called, he showed down 
a full house and pulled in a pot of more 
than two hundred dollars. 

Every one but Hood laughed. The doc- 
tor, puffing with glee, his blue eyes gleam- 
ing, quite forgot himself. It was a queen 
full, on jacks. 

“What d’ye think of that?” he boasted. 
“What d’ye think of that? Held a pair 
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o’ queens with a jack for a kicker—and 
filled it! That’s what I call playin’ up to 
a hunch.” 

After that Gurney began to lose again, 
as before. 

“Tl get kim,” thought Hood. 

The deal went five times without an 
opener, and then Hood got a pat flush. 
His luck had started! 

Donnelly, tall and thin and matter-of- 
fact, but already with a little too much 
liquor in his system, opened the pot. Hood 
raised; Fenning and Gadsby passed, but 
Gurney raised again. The age went 
around three times before it was called. 

The lawyer, when he saw Hood refuse 
cards, threw down his hand, but the doctor 
began to bet. The paymaster, always care- 
ful, raised him cautiously, watching him 
closely. The doctor, who had turned a 
number of times to the decanter at the end 
of the table, seemed to be playing abso- 
lutely without judgment, without stopping 
to think that Hood had stood pat. Then 
all at once, as if he had just collected his 
wits, he called. 

When the paymaster showed his cards, 
the doctor turned red, swore loudly, and 
threw in his hand. Then he reached for 
another drink. 

Hood pulled in his pot. He had won 
more than six hundred dollars, and was 
ahead of the game. 

“ T’ll make them pay now!” he thought 
to himself. 

“ Young man,” said old Gurney, drum- 
ming on the table with his fingers, “ you’ve 
got a good poker face. I thought at first 
you were bluffing. Then I got a hunch 
you were not, so I called you just to see.” 

The game went on for nearly an hour, 
and Hood won again and again, though 
the pots were small. Even old Gurney 
seemed to have lost his nerve. No one 
would bet. But the paymaster was com- 
placent. He was safe, and he knew his 
time would come. 


V 


THE cards were dealt three times with- 
out an opener. On the fourth deal, by 
Donnelly, Fenning passed; but Hood had 
found in his hand three kings, an ace, and 
a deuce, and he opened the pot for five 
dollars. 

Gadsby threw down; Gurney doubled 
the age; Donnelly stayed. Hood raised 
again, and the doctor doubled it again. 
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So it went twice more around, Donnelly 
calling each time. Then Hood, cautious 
and biding his time, merely stayed, but 
the doctor, puffing and excited, sputtered: 
“ T’d ’a’ upped it till the hot place froze 
over!” 

They drew cards. The paymaster took 
two; the doctor asked for two; Donnelly, 
the dealer, drew one. Fenning and Gads- 
by were out. 

The paymaster looked at his hand. He 
had drawn another king. 

“Tf Gurney bets,” he thought, “ I'll 
clean him out!” 

He shoved forward fifty dollars’ worth 
of chips for a starter. Gurney doubled the 
bet. The lawyer threw down his hand. 
The betting was left to the paymaster and 
the old doctor. 

Hood increased his stake with a steady 
hand and a calm face. He had never been 
surer in his life. The doctor, possibly, had 
drawn to another of his “ hunches”; per- 
haps he had another full house; more 
probably he had no better than three of a 
kind, and, mindful of Hood’s two-card 
draw, the same draw as his own, was 


merely betting on his logical chance to 


win. He might possibly have four of a 
kind; but the best fours he could hold were 
queens, for one ace was out. 

The doctor’s big blue eyes were feverish- 
ly bright; the pupils were enlarged; and 
his bushy brows were drawn down, as if 
he had difficulty in seeing. He had taken 
a great deal of liquor. 

The paymaster observed all of this. In 
particular did he observe old Gurney’s 
half-way state of intoxication. The doctor 
had been betting wildly all evening, and 
losing rather heavily, according to his 
reputation; the more he had drunk, the 
more he had bet and lost. The paymaster 
had heard of his doing that same thing 
time after time in poker games. It was a 
joke among the men. The doctor could 
afford it. 

Hood had observed, however, that the 
others were in the habit, when old Gurney 
went on one of his plunges, of calling him, 
without doubt ‘in good-natured pity for his 
weakness. The doctor was a great deal 
older than the rest of his friends, quite the 
worse for his habits, and they didn’t care 
to let him down too hard. 

The paymaster, nevertheless, reselved 
not to call until all of his own money was 
on the table. 
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Gurney exhausted his chips at the fourth 
bet. 

“ More chips, raore chips!” he called to 
Gadsby, who was the banker, fishing down 
in the tail of his untidy gray walking-coat 
for his pocketbook. 

The paymaster was watching closely. 
Suddenly he became afraid that the old 
man might become so impatient as to call 
him without further betting. He decided 
to anger the doctor a little in order to 
keep him going. 

“ Here,’ he said sharply, “ what’s the 
use of fooling with chips? It’s between 
you and me—let’s put up the cash!” , 

He fished all of his money out-of his 
pockets and laid it belligerently on the 
table. 

He was half afraid the old man might 
cool off at sight of his determination; but, 
instead, Gurney rose to it with a snort. 

“ That suits me to a dot!” he declared. 
He laid his huge, worn wallet on the table, 
pulled off the red-rubber band around its 
middle, and began laying out twenty-dollar 
and fifty-dollar notes. 

Hood was conscious that his companions 
were eying his pile of money rather curi- 
ously. To allay any suspicious thoughts 
they might have as to where he had got 
so much, he said, tapping the bills: . 

“ All my savings—brought it over in 
cash from Ladoga this afternoon to de- 
posit with the new trust company at 
Tilton.” : 

Old Gurney had begun to bet again, 
shoving out a fifty-dollar note and blink- 
ing at it as if he were not quite certain of 
its denomination. The paymaster was 
sure that the old man was-much drunker 
than any one else suspected. He doubled 
the bet. 

Donnelly, Gadsby, and Fenning leaned 
back in their chairs and watched the betting 
with half-closed eyes. The tall, matter-of- 
fact lawyer with the hard face was filling 
his pipe. Gadsby, .the real-estate man, 
square, solid, and impassive, poured himself 
a drink. Fenning, short, round-faced, with 
a pink complexion, put one leg over the 
arm of his chair and swung it back and 
forth like a boy, whistling softly through 
his teeth. They were watching a bit of 
sport. 

But to the paymaster it was not sport. 
It was a very grim sort of business. 

Automatically, almost, the doctor raised 
every bet the paymaster made; and in re- 
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turn Hood raised the doctor. The pay- 
master was very calm, but Gurney was 
excited. 

“Tl up that!” the old man was say- 
ing. “I'll up that!” 

At last Hood saw that he would have to 
call. His money was getting low. The 
doctor had raised him one hundred dollars. 
He saw the bet and put two hundred dol- 
lars on top of it. The doctor snorted and 
came back with four new hundred-dollar 
bills. The paymaster carefully counted out 
his-last two hundred dollars and called. 

“ Hah!” barked old Gurney. “ Now see 
what you think of stayin’ in and drawin’ 
two on a hunch!” 

He made a great flourish with his fat 
white hand and showed down a straight 
flush of diamonds. 


VI 
For fully thirty seconds the paymaster 


sat perfectly motionless, staring at the five 
cards that had ruined him. The only 


sound was the throaty breathing of the old 
doctor, who leaned forward and glared at 
Hood with his broken yellow teeth showing. 

“Tt wouldn’t happen once in about ten 


million times,” said a voice. It was Fen- 
ning; he spoke in a tone almost of horror. 

“Tt’s your pot,” the paymaster heard 
himself say. His voice sounded to him as 
if it had become detached from himself, 
as if it were speaking from the other side 
of the room. 

He laid his cards carefully down in front 
of him, instead of tossing them into the 
discard, and looked around at his friends. 
They were all staring hard at the table. 
It was evident that they knew he had lost 
all the money he had. He looked at each 
one in turn, deliberately. They refused 
his glances. As if he were trying to echo 
their thoughts, he said in his dull voice: 

“ That cleans me out.” 

Old Gurney, oblivious of everything else, 
was raking in his winnings and chortling 
like a greedy hog. 

Hood felt very cool. Half stunned at 
first, already he had begun again to think. 
He wet his dry lips. It was on the tip 
of his tongue to offer his check for cash, so 
that he could go on playing and recoup his 
loss; and then he remembered what he 
had said about drawing all his savings. 

He must ask for a loan. He had to keep 
playing; otherwise he was done for. He 
licked his lips again. 
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“If one of you gentlemen—” he began. 

But Gadsby cut into the sentence with a 
loud cough, and pulled out his watch. 

“Gosh!” he said in a loud, constrained 
voice. “ It’s nearly two o’clock, ain’t it?”’ 

The doctor, inordinately elated at hav- 
ing won the big pot, anxious moreover to 
quit a winner, seized upon the cue at once. 

“Two o'clock?” he exclaimed. “Two 
o'clock? Bedtime for me, boys; bedtime 
for me. My old no-’count heart, you 
know!” 

Already the others were cashing in their 
chips. They seemed to be very much in a 
hurry. 

“Very well, very well,” Hood was saying 
to himself. Those were the only words 
that formed in his mind, the only ones he 
could have thought of had he tried to speak 
aloud. 

For now he understood what he had 
never thought of before—that these sport- 
ing men, these good fellows who slapped 
other men on the back and made them- 
selves socially agreeable, had an innate 
distrust that amounted almost to contempt 
for a man with no financial backing. 

While Gadsby, Fenning, and Donnelly 
put on their coats, the paymaster sat still 
and watched the doctor. The old man had 
stacked all his cash in a pile and was try- 
ing to stuff it into his pocketbook, but it 
wouldn’t go; so he wrapped the flaps of 
the wallet around it, snapped the red-rub- 
ber band around the bundle, and, standing 
up with a grunt, thrust it securely down 
into the tail pocket of his long gray coat. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed. 

He began walking up and down in front 
of the fire, thrusting out his stomach and 
smacking his mouth open and shut. He 
pretended not to see Hood, but actually 
the old man, quite tipsy and excited, was 
parading in front of his vanquished an- 
tagonist. 

Hood thought to himself that he looked 
both senile and avaricious. 

The paymaster roused himself and put 
on his coat and hat. The other three said 
good night and hurried out ahead of him. 
He held out his hand toward the old man. 

“ Good night, doctor,” he said. 

“ Good night, good night,” returned the 
old man without looking at him. 

Hood drove home, put the roadster up, 
and went into the house. He lighted a 
lamp. The bungalow, heated by a furnace, 
was quite warm, so he hung his heavy cor- 
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duroy coat on a chair and began to walk 
up and down the living-room, slowly, si- 
lently. 

What could he do? He had fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in the bank. He had lost two 
thousand dollars of the company’s money 
and fifty dollars of his own. Five hundred 
and fifty dollars short! 

In a few hours he would have to account 
for the missing money. He had no credit; 
he was just a salaried man; there was not 
time enough even to make an effort. He 
had not time enough to raise a loan on his 
car. He would be exposed. He was 
ruined. He could do nothing to stop it— 
nothing! 

For fifteen minutes he walked up and 
down, thinking, his dull eyes steady, his 
face impassive but a little pale. 

Then, for the second time in his life, he 
spoke aloud to himself. 

“T’ll do it!” he said. 


Vii 
He put on his corduroy coat and his 


cap, but disregarded his greatcoat, which 
lay on the couch. He looked at his watch. 


It was ten minutes after two o’clock. 

It was this man’s habit to act immedi- 
ately on a decision, but now he walked 
twice to the door, opened it, looked out, 
closed it, and stared intently at his feet as 
he walked back into the room. 

Returning to the door for a third time, 
he remembered the lamp. He had to go 
back to extinguish the light; then he took 
three strides and had the door behind him, 
closed. 

Without a look back, he set out across 
the fields. He was taking a short cut ex- 
actly in the direction of old Gurney’s 
house. It was a cold, moonless night; the 
ground was frozen; there was no frost, no 
wind. It was fully a mile to the doctor’s, 
through hilly fields of stubby grass and 
scant bushes. Hood walked: the distance 
in less than twenty minutes. 

At the edge of the unfenced lawn, among 
the bushes, he stopped and looked at the 
house. He had come here with the inten- 
tion of robbing the old man of his wallet. 

He knew that the doctor, who had been 
a widower for years, slept in the curtained 
bedroom that opened off the room where 
they had played cards. The man and wife 
who cared for him slept in a bedroom 
next to the kitchen. 

Hood knew that if he could find a win- 
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dow or a door unfastened, he could get 
into the house without anybody being 
aroused. He remembered the tipsy con- 
dition of his host, and decided to try the 
front door first. The chances were that 
the old man had forgotten to lock it. 

Without further parley with himself he 
advanced upon it, dodging among the 
bushes that dotted the lawn. He reached 
the porch, tiptoed across it, and tried the 
knob. It turned, and he found himself 
in the house. 

The shades of the large, double window 
were up, and enough pale light filtered in 
to enable him to see and avoid the furni- 
ture in the room. Walking on his toes, 
proceeding with a listening pause between 
each step, he made his way toward the 
dark curtains. He could hear the old doc- 
tor’s loud, hard breathing. 

He got into the bedroom without mishap. 
He touched the back of a chair, ran his 
hand along the top of it, and felt some sort 
of a garment of rough cloth hanging on the 
knob at the corner. He felt a collar, then 
a sleeve. Stooping down, he began to 
fumble in the tail of the coat, and without 
the least trouble he put his hand upon the 
wallet. 

“I must take it all—the doctor’s money, 
too,” he thought, “ or they’ll know who did 
_ 

In an instant he had thrust the wallet 
into his own pocket and was backing to- 
ward the curtains. 

Then it seemed to him as if the bed fair- 
ly hurled the doctor out of itself. Gurney 
bounded to the floor, bawling: 

“ Who’s there!” 

Before Hood could take another step the 
old man, suddenly wide awake, had rushed 
upon him and clinched with him, and they 
were wrestling there in the dark. 

The paymaster was astonished at his 
adversary’s strength. That fat torso was 
as solid as a rock, the legs were as stiff as 
fence-posts, the arms were like thick ropes. 
As men grow old they become tough. The 
doctor seemed to have on a nightgown of 
thick material, and Hood heard a popping 
sound, as if it were ripping. 

The first furious burst of fury on the 
doctor’s part spent itself, and Hood, pre- 
tending to force him backward, suddenly 
jerked the old man violently forward and 
slammed him to the floor. He parted the 
curtains and with a dozen long strides 
reached the door. He grasped the knob. 
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“T know you, Hood!” barked old 
Gurney. 

The paymaster turned and looked back. 
The old man was coming toward him across 
the room, his bare feet padding loudly on 
the rug. 

“T’ll have to do it!” thought the pay- 
master. 

He turned and went back to meet the 
old man. 

“ Hah!” said old Gurney. 

With one blow the paymaster knocked 
him down, and, kneeling on him, took him 
by the throat. 

VIII 


Hoop never realized, until he reached 
the door of his house, that he had walked 
home by the road. He leaned against the 
door and rubbed his forehead. Had he 
walked home by the road? Yes, he re- 
membered how his feet rang on the con- 
crete bridge. Had any one seen him? No, 
no, he was sure that no one had seen him. 
It was night, early in the morning. Cer- 
tainly no one had seen him. 

He opened the door and stumbled into 
the room. Hood was fairly well acquainted 
with himself, and he knew that for once 
in his life he was dazed, terribly dazed. 

He must collect his wits before morning. 
He must be cool and steady then, for un- 
doubtedly he would be called, when Fen- 
ning and Gadsby and Donnelly heard of 
this thing, to look at what he had done. 

The servants who kept the house knew 
of the party last night, of course. They 
would tell Gadsby first, because he was 
the doctor’s best friend, and Gadsby would 
immediately phone al! the rest of them. 
Yes, in the morning Hood would have to 
look at what he had done. He must be 
cool and self-possessed then! 

He lighted a lamp, and noticed with sur- 
prise that his hands were very steady; but 
when he looked into the long mirror, his 
eyes seemed unusually black and brilliant. 

The paymaster looked around the room 
and moved his hands without doing any- 
thing with them. It was done now. There 
was no undoing it. Well, what of it? No 
one would suspect him; he was a man of 
character, known to be such. 

He sat down, and, after staring a long 
time at the floor, decided that at last he 
was quite calm.- He took out the wallet, 
put the money on the floor, and separated 
the tens and twenties from the larger bills, 
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which had been the doctor’s. Two thou- 
sand dollars he put back into the little 
safe; the remainder hé thrust back into the 
wallet. 

For some little time he debated what to 
do with the wallet, and at last he put it 
into the safe also. He could lock the safe, 
and no one but himself knew the combina- 
tion. He hid the wallet among the blue- 
prints. It would be foolish to go hiding or 
burning it now, when at any moment some- 
body who had learned of what had hap- 
pened might burst open the door. 

Yes, he was quite cool now. He put his 
head in his hands. He would wait for the 
dawn and the ringing of the telephone. 


IX 


Gapssy walked up and down, up and 
down, at the far end of the room. Fenning 
sat in the middle of the big, leather-covered 
divan, with his elbows on his knees, his 
head in his hands. The paymaster leaned 
back in the Morris chair, with his legs 
crossed and his arms on the arms of the 
chair. The lawyer, Donnelly, stood at the 
back of the chair on the left side, with his 
right arm thrown across the back. Some- 
how Hood found himself wishing that the 
lawyer would not stand there. 

On the floor, in the midst of them, lay 
a shape under a quilt. The body of the 
doctor had not been moved. The coroner 
was coming. 

The paymaster felt that he had con- 
ducted himself very well during that first 
terrible hour. He had assisted, with a sub- 
dued show of excitement and horror, in 
the examination of the two rooms for any 
possible sign or trace of the murderer. He 
was even the first to mention having seen 
the old man stuff his winnings into the tail- 
pocket of his coat — which the others, in 
their haste to go home, had not noticed. 
He had picked up the coat before all of 
them and searched it. 

He was satisfied that it had not entered 
the heads of the others to suspect him, 
the steady, trustworthy paymaster of good 
family. They had consulted him frequent- 
ly during their own excitement and horror; 
even Donnelly had asked his advice. Yes, 
he had conducted himself well. Now he 
felt all right, and his thoughts were run- 
ging smoothly again. 

But one thing puzzled him. They had 
found that the doctor’s nightshirt had 
been buttoned with three large blue porce- 
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lain buttons. Two of these buttons had 
burst off in the struggle. It was certain 
they had come off then; the threads were 
sticking out, the cloth was torn; the wom- 
an in the house was sure that they were 
all there when she left the shirt on the bed. 
They had discovered one of them in the 
bedroom where the first struggle was, but 
the other button had not been found. 
Where could it be? 

For a long time, while they waited for 
the coroner to come from Ladoga, the room 
was still except for the pacing of Gadsby 
at the other end of the room. Then out 
of the silence the lawyer, standing behind 
the paymaster’s chair, spoke in a deep 
voice. The real-estate man ceased his 
* walking. Fenning looked up. The lawyer 
said: 

“ God help us all, Thurlow Hood!” 

Hood’s left leg, crossed over his right 
knee, stopped swinging slowly up and 
down, as it had been doing. He nodded 
his head deeply, but said nothing, and a 
real sigh, quite audible, escaped him. 

“ God help us all!” repeated the lawyer. 

There was a silence, but Gadsby stood 
looking at Donnelly. Fenning, too, was 
looking at him. The lawyer began to 
speak again. 

“Tt is the little things, the silly little 
things, that clear up these terrible mys- 
teries. I have known many cases. Once 
an abrasion on a fence-rail identified the 
gun, and the gun identified the murderer. 
I saw that.” 

He paused. 
looked at him. 

“ What is Donnelly driving at?” thought 
Hood. 

The lawyer did not speak again for a 
long time. Then he said: 

“ The cuff of a trouser is an odd thing. 
It catches and holds all manner of articles. 
Look!” 

The paymaster, looking up, saw Don- 
nelly’s tall form bending clear down over 
him. The lawyer’s long right arm shot out 
and down, and he thrust his thumb and 
forefinger into the cuff of the left leg of the 
paymaster’s corduroy trousers. 

Hood felt a queer tickling sensation run 
up and down his back; but before he could 
even move, the lawyer had straightened up 
and was holding out before them all the 
other blue button. 

“ Why — why — why,” 
master in a loud voice. 


Fenning and Gadsby still 


said the pay- 
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The lawyer put his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“I’m sorry,” he said simply. 

Hood was thinking rapidly. At that mo- 
ment he remembered that he had put the 
red elastic from the wallet in his right- 
hand coat-pocket. If they found that he 
was lost, for then, later, they would find 
the doctor’s wallet in his safe; but if they 
didn’t find it he might explain away the 
button. 

He started to put his hand into his 
pocket. He was thinking that with his 
strong forefinger he would thrust a hole 
through the bottom of his pocket, and 
push the rubber band through the hole, 
down into the lining of his coat. 

But Donnelly, thinking perhaps that he 
was reaching for a knife or a gun with 
which to kill himself, intercepted the move- 
ment and thrust his own hand into the 
paymaster’s pocket. When he pulled his 
hand out, the red elastic was dangling 
from his fingers. 

“Oh, Christ!” said Fenning. 

The paymaster tried twice to get up, but 
sank back each time. He leaned his head 
back and looked from one to the other. 
He knew when he was beaten. 

“* You’ve got me,” he said. “ It was the 
company’s money. I had to have it. I 
couldn’t pay back.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me; why didn’t 
you ask me? I would have helped you,” 
cried Fenning, and he began to sob. 

Gadsby muttered something that couldn’t 
be understood. 

“God help us,” said the lawyer again. 

They all looked at one another, with a 
look of profound pity, as men look when 
they have seen something monstrous hap- 
pen to one of their number. 


xX 
He said 


Hoop sat still in his chair. 
nothing more. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said 
the lawyer. 

“ You’re right-—there’s only one thing to 


do!” Fenning, the little horseman, sud- 
denly become very white and stern and 
earnest, cut into the lawyer’s statement. 
“ There’s only one thing to do. We're 
all in it. We sat here last night and saw 
him cleaned out. We knew he was hit 
hard. What did we do? Why, we sneaked 
out, we didn’t even give him a chance to 
come back. Suppose it had been one of 
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Oh, a loan, a loan, of course! We've 
got backing. But Hood—why, when we 
saw him down, we left him down. Why 
didn’t we give him a chance? Oh, we’re a 
lot of sports, we are! We helped do this 
—we helped, I tell you!” 

Fenning paused a moment, but no one 
else spoke. He went on quietly: 

“The only thing to do is to get Hood 
out of this, if we can. It won’t do any 
good to let him go to the chair. Better let 
him go back to the Simplex people, let him 
work out his salvation. Of course, if 
somebody else is indicted, we shall have 
to— But let’s try it; let’s try to—save 
him.” 

There was a long silence. 

After that remarkable speech the tall 
lawyer stood as if transfixed, bending over, 
his long arms crooked outward, staring 
down at the little, boyish horseman. Fen- 
ning looked wistfully up into his face. 

Gadsby, thick and stolid, stood with his 
legs wide apart, his square head thrust for- 
ward, as if prepared to meet some sort of 
an attack. He stared between the other 


us? 


two at the wall with a fixed, intent look. 
His jaw was thrust out, his lower lip pro- 


truded, his face was a leaden white. A 
queer sound issued from his throat. 

“ Bum sports!” he was heard to mutter. 

Donnelly put his hand in his hair, bent 
his head low, and took two or three steps 
up and down the room. Then he stopped 
in front of the other two and spoke in a 
low voice. 

“It’s a terrible thing to think of,” he 
said, “but the doctor died—well, as he 
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might have died—almost. He was old, 
and—you know. But to see a young man 
damned eternally—that’s—that’s—”’ 

The lawyer shuddered. No one else 
spoke. 

“Tt can be done,” Donnelly continued. 
“ T’ll put the button there in the bedroom, 
where it can be found.” 

He crossed the floor swiftly, opened the 
curtains, and tossed the button into the 
other room. 

“ Good enough,” he said, and came back. 
“We can do it—and it’s worth it,” he re- 
peated. “I'll put the authorities on false 
clues that implicate nobody; and I'll kill 
each clue as fast as they take it up. They’ll 
never get next. A lawyer knows how to do 
things like that. The only thing is, talk - 
and act about this case exactly as you 
would have talked and acted if this—this 
had not been discovered.” 

The paymaster looked up at them, at 
each man in turn. His face was old, but 
it was calm, and pitifully humble. Almost 
in a whisper he said: 

“Tf anybody else is accused I'll give 
myself up. I promise that.” 

Donnelly looked quickly from Fenning to 
Gadsby. 

“Ts it agreed?” he asked. 

Gadsby nodded his head violently. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said in a husky voice. 

The whir of a motor was heard on the 
drive outside. 

“The coroner,” said Donnelly, and the 
room became stil] again. 

The stillness was disturbed by a slight 
noise. The paymaster was weeping. 


’ 


A MEMORY 


Gent est, if I should grow world-tired and worn, 
Deaf to earth’s little voices, blind to spring, 
Careless of quiring birds—the songs they sing 

To laughter of the winds among the corn; 

If I should grieve the day that I was born, 

And fall away from every living thing, 
No longer cleave to hope, no longer cling 
To this clay house in which I sit forlorn; 
I think one glory would remain to me, 
Of all desires long dead and hopes long done, 
Out of a lifetime’s wreck of rue and rod— 
In that strange hall of subjectivity 
I still should see the perfect face of one, 
And long to take her hand and walk to God! 


Rem. A. Johnston 
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HUNTERS 


<P DBy 
Hildegarde Hawthorne 





HY do women marry? 

There may be several an- 
swers to this question, but 
there must be one that will 
cover the main reason, the 
reason that most women would 
give if they were absolutely frank. 

Some women marry because they are in 
love with the men who have asked them. 

Some women marry because they want 
children. 

Some women marry because they don’t 
want to be unmarried. 

But apparently most women marry be- 
cause they wish to be supported. They 
want money. They want some one who will 
foot their bills, provide them a place to 
live in, do the rough work of life for them. 

Of this last class there are two sub- 
divisions. One, by far the larger subdi- 
vision, includes the women who intend to 
give a fair return for what they get. The 
other consists of those who mean to give 
as little as possibie in return—preferably 
nothing at all. 

Here in America the subdivision that 
means to give little or nothing, while it is 
undoubtedly a minority, is nevertheless 
numerous enough to be worth noticing. It 
is probably more numerous than anywhere 
else on earth, and it is certainly more suc- 
cessful in its aim. 


W 
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In this subdivision are the wives who de- 
liberately work their husbands for all they 
are worth. They will enjoy everything that 
their partners’ unremitting toil can procure 
for them, and will refuse in return even to 
pretend to keep house, insisting on being 
lodged in hotels, or in the apartment-houses 
which have sprung up in our large cities to 
meet their demand, where meals are served 
and service is given for a price included in 
the rental. They positively decline to bear 
children. So far as concerns taking an in- 
telligent interest in their husbands’ busi- 
ness, or giving them assistance in their 
work, the very idea would strike these 
women as too absurd to discuss. 

In return for what such women get from 
the men to whom they are married they 
give the delight of their company, and con- 
sider the bargain a fair one. 

Many of their husbands seem to concur 


‘in this estimate of what marriage means, 


and appear satisfied with what they get out 
of it, evidently subscribing to the beatitude, 
“ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Therefore, since those most interested are 
pleased, outsiders perhaps have no ground 
for criticism. 

But there is the other section of this 
parasitical group of women—those who do 
not stay married, but who continue to de- 
mand to be supported, to insist on getting 
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from their former husbands every cent that 
can by any means be extracted from those 
luckless individuals. In return they give 
absolutely nothing at all, not even their 
presence and companionship. 

These are what I call the alimony-hunt- 
ers, and there are many of them. It has 
become, indeed, almost a recognized trade, 
this marriage-divorce-alimony business. It 
is a means of insuring a permanent income 
without any trouble to yourself. The suc- 
cessful practitioner has a man working for 
her, while she sits back and takes the 
product of his labor, without even a 
“ Thank you!” 

It seems to be pretty well established that 
the husband should support the wife, even 
when she gives no fair equivalent. Pre- 
sumably she will at least ostensibly super- 
vise his home and fulfil the marriage rela- 
tions. But why a man who is no longer 
her husband should support her is more 
difficult to understand. 

“ Marry him, my dear, he’s good enough 
to pay alimony ”—that is practically the 
advice on which many a modern young 
woman seems to act. 

“ But,” say you, “a woman cannot di- 
vorce a man because she wants alimony.” 

Possibly; but she can make things so ex- 
ceedingly miserable for the man that he will 
be only too glad to allow her to get a di- 
vorce, and alimony with it, for the sake of 
recovering possession of his soul and se- 
curing some peace in life. In special cases 
—when he owns real estate, for instance— 
she may be able to interfere with his busi- 
ness by refusing to affix her signature to 
documents of sale and transfer, so as to 
bring him to the point of ruin. She can 
alienate him from all his friends, make his 
dwelling-place an inferno, and his life a 
burden. She can run up all kinds of ex- 
penses, and refuse to live with him as his 
wife. So long as she chooses her State right, 
and acts within the particular laws under 
which she lives, she can force him to accede 
to whatever terms she may propose. 

Of course, she must be clever and hard 
and thoroughly businesslike in her attitude 
toward marriage. But that is what the 
alimony-hunters are. It’s an excellent 
graft, and a graft permitted by law. What 
is more, all the sympathy they desire is 
usually theirs, too. It’s “ heads I win, tails 
you lose ” for them, every way you take it. 

What cannot the determined alimony- 
hunter do? She can get her husband to 
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sign a contract promising to continue her 
alimony in case she should marry again, if 
she goes about it carefully. Then she can 
divorce the second man and get alimony 
from him, too. If her former husband loses 
money after the alimony has been fixed, it is 
not easy for him to get it changed, and very 
likely she can keep him on the verge of 
starvation, digging up the regular weekly or 
monthly sum for her, though she may be 
richer than he. More than one man has 
given up his business, his home, and his 
country to escape from claims that had be- 
come too heavy to bear. 

Isn’t it time to speak emphatically about 
this sordid attitude toward marriage? If 
it was not so often regarded as a meal- 
ticket, if girls were taught to think of it 
as at least a fair exchange, to which they 
should bring as much as they expect to 
get, there might be less alimony grafting. 
The woman who consents to be supported 
by a man to whom she makes no return 
whatever should be made to feel that such 
a situation is disgraceful. 

Only the other day a woman who refused 
alimony on the ground that she did not 
care to accept money from a man with 
whom she had found it impossible to live 
happily was heralded by the newspapers as 
a wonder. Yet what other feeling is pos- 
sible to any woman with whom money is 
not the be-all and end-all of existence? 

There are cases, of course, where alimony 
is entirely just and proper. Naturally, 
where there are children, it is the duty of 
the father to see that they get approximate- 
ly the same allowances for maintenance and 
education as they would have received if 
the marriage had not failed. And the 
mother should not be diverted from her 
care of the children by the necessity of 
having to earn her living. 

Again, when the marriage has broken 
down after many years, and the woman is 
quite unfitted for any new mode of life, 
proper provision should be made for her. 
But a woman should be ashamed to accept 
alimony unless the facts of the case distinct- 
ly justify it. 

Women who don’t marry, and who get 
some man to support them, other than a 
father or a brother, are looked upon 
askance, to put it mildly. Why should the 
woman who has made a mess of marriage 
be supported by a man who is neither father 
nor brother nor husband, and expect to -Te- 
tain her social standing? 
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Or, if women are to continue to regard 
marriage as a means of livelihood, a busi- 
ness, the terms should be made clear. The 
man ought to know what is expected of him. 
The contract should be drawn as carefully 
as in other business agreements. If he is 
to give the woman he marries a certain sum 
of money each week, no matter what she 
does, and whether she stays with him or 
divorces him, let that be stated. Let him 
sign it. If he has no counter demands 
which she must sign, at least all that is ex- 
pected of him will be in evidence. 

A girl would.scarcely care to see such de- 
mands in black and white. It would look 
a little too cold-blooded. 

Here is a curious but entirely possible 
contrast: Mary marries, with all the good- 
will in the world. She bears children, she 
runs the house, she saves, she cooks, she 
ministers to her husband’s every want, she 
slaves from dawn to dark and beyond. Her 
husband is a man of an overbearing nature, 
let us say, who has things his own way, who 
doles out just so much for household ex- 
penses, and leaves Mary to beg for what 
little money she dare expend on clothes or 
amusements or personal needs of whatso- 
ever kind, giving or withholding according 
to his temper. 

But Mary’s sister has a different idea. 
Refusing the duties and responsibilities of 
marriage, finally even discarding all pre- 
tense of being a wife, she demands, and the 
law assigns to her a substantial percent- 
age of her husband’s earnings, which she 
may spend as she chooses, accounting to no 
one. The less she gives, the more she gets. 
If Mary ever stops to ponder on the mat- 
ter, her thoughts must be long and strange. 

In actual fact, the American woman who 
marries with the sole and simple idea of 
being paid for it—for that is what it comes 
to with the alimony-hunter and the parasite 
wife—is the exception, the comparatively 
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rare exception. She exists, nevertheless; 
and she is so greatly in evidence, so success- 
ful, so convinced of her own righteousness, 
so protected by the law as it stands, that 
she is of far more importance as a national 
fact than her mere number justifies. 

Alimony seems to be considered as a sort 
of pension for having enlisted in the ranks 
of matrimony, such as a soldier gets for 
enlisting in the army. No one grudges the 
soldier his pension, if his service for his 
country has crippled him or incapacitated 
him from doing a man’s work in the world. 
Gladly is the pension allowed, and a man 
may take it and retain all his pride. But 
we feel differently when it comes to the mere 
service pension. Millions of dollars, ta be 
sure, are paid out in service pensions each 
year; but that is chiefly because the poli- 
ticians do not dare to antagonize the old- 
soldier vote. 

It is the same with alimony. No one 
would grudge a pension to the woman who 
has been so injured by marriage that she 
can no longer take her full share of life in 
the world. But the woman who has de- 
serted her duty, whose motives for enlisting 
were purely selfish, who has done nothing 
and given nothing—why should she be pen- 
sioned? Only because no one dares to ob- 
ject, or takes the trouble to point out the in- 
justice of it. 

Is marriage to be considered merely as 
something for which a man has to pay, and 
for which he is to be fined if the other party 
to the contract decides to quit? 

Or is it to be a free, fair, and equal part- 
nership, to which each of the contracting 
parties brings his or her share of duties and 
responsibilities, and in which, should it un- 
happily fail to endure, the money obligation 
will not outlast the finer duties and nobler 
privileges? 

Surely the question is one that should 
carry its own answer. 


IN A ROMAN GARDEN 


Aprit was with us that day in the Villa Albani; we came 

The wandering way by the alley of box and the gods of the grove, 
And we paused where the winged and stony Chimera alighted above 
Your winged, bright, butterfly hat with purple feathers aflame. 


I looked in your eyes, and I saw the flickering laughter of spring, 

And your lips like a fruit of the earth, and your rippling hair like a stream; 
And I said: “ Let me rest in this moment, for have I not captured my dream?” 
Bue above your head the eternal Chimera pointed his wing. 


Arthur Symons 





LINCOLN 


BRONZE 


By Frank O. Payne 


O much has been written about 
Abraham Lincoln that it may 
seem as if there could be 
nothing new to say concerning 
the life, works, and influence 
of the martyr President. So 

far as the writer is aware, however, little 

has as yet appeared concerning Lincoln in 
rt. It may therefore be interesting to pre- 
sent a few facts with reference to the public 

memorials erected to him during the fifty 
ears that have passed since his death, to- 
ether with a brief mention of a few of the 
umerous Lincoln medals. 

The sculptor has been confronted with a 
ificult problem in representing Lincoln’s 
ink, awkward figure in such a way as to 
zive it the dignity and beauty demanded 
y a monumental work of art. A study of 
he accompanying illustrations will reveal 
ve fact that the artist has not always been 
uccessful in achieving this result. 

In the decade immediately following the 
vil War, several Lincoln memorials were 
ected. The most notable statues of this 
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STATUE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN IN FRONT OF 
THE COURT-HOUSE IN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
MODELED BY 
GUTZON BORGLUM 


qo 


57 
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period are the one that adorns his mau- 
soleum in Springfield, Illinois; the monu- 
ments in Union Square, New York, Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, and Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia; and the “ Emancipation ” 
groups in Washington and Boston. These 
early statues are all characterized by a 
more or less conventional pose, and few of 
them are really good portraits. 

Later sculptors have endeavored to 
represent Lincoln more naturally — with 
what success the reader can judge by 
studying the statues by Saint Gaudens, 
Niehaus, Borglum, and Tefft. 

The Union Square statue is a bronze of 
heroic size, and shows the great Illinoisan 
with a bearded face. A military cape 
thrown over the right shoulder serves par- 
tially to conceal the awkward outlines of 
the figure. It was presented to the city of 
New York in 1868, and is the work of 
Henry Kirke Brown, who also modeled the 
near-by equestrian statue of Washington, 
and who was the first American sculptor 
to experiment successfully in bronze-cast- 
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with parterres of flowers and wrought-stone 
balustrades. A finer location could scarcely 
be found anywhere. 

This statue is also the work of Brown, 
and shows many points of resemblance to 
the Union Square figure. Citizens of 
Brooklyn presented it to their city in 1869. 


THE LINCOLN MONUMENT IN UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, MODELED BY HENRY KIRKE 
BROWN (1868) 


ing. The pedestal bears the well-known 
words: 


WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE, WITH CHARITY 
FOR ALL. 


This monument is not well placed. 
Standing as it does in the bend of Broad- 
way, where the tide of traffic surges about 
it, and having for a background a jagged 
range of sky-scrapers, the monument does 
not show to advantage from any point of 
view. 
The Prospect Park statue stands in the , syoorn-sHAVEN LINCOLN—THE STATUE IN 
flower-garden, facing a beautiful lake, and EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, MODELED BY 
has for a background the superb terrace FRANK EDWIN ELWELL (1909) 
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lvn meet here to decorate the statue with colored freedmen. It is said that the initial 
wreaths and to celebrate with music and subscription was given by a newly liberated 
patriotic speeches. negro woman, and represented her first 
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In a heavy gale some years ago it was over- sculptor, Thomas Ball, whose finest work 
turned by a falling tree, but fortunately it is the heroic statue of Webster in Central 
suffered no injury. On Emancipation Day Park, New York. The Washington group 
and Memorial Day the negroes of Brook- was erected in 1879, with money raised by 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, DESIGNED BY HENRY KIRKE 
BROWN (1869)—THIS SHOWS MUCH SIMILARITY TO THE*GAME SCULPTOR’S 
UNION SQUARE STATUE, BUT IS PLACED IN A MUCH FINER SETTING 


The two “Emancipation” groups are earnings after emancipation. Both groups 
ery nearly alike, and are by the same show a kneeling slave whose shackles have 
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been removed. Lincoln stands with hand 


outstretched, almost as if in benediction. 


The original of the Boston group was of 
marble, and showed the slave in the pose of 
a passive object. A few years later, when 
the present statue was cast, the artist 
changed the figure so as to give the idea of 
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The portrait of Lincoln in the “ Emanci- 
pation” groups is not pleasing. There is 
the suggestion of a smile on the great 
President’s countenance, which neverthe- 
less lacks the kindly expression it wore in life. 

The Soldiers and Sailors’ Memorial 
Arch in the Plaza, Brooklyn, has an in- 
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THE EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN ON THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ MEMORIAL ARCH 
IN THE PLAZA, BROOKLYN THIS IS THE JOINT WORK OF TWO AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS, WILLIAM RUDOLF O'DONOVAN AND THOMAS EAKINS 


self-exertion. This is supposed to be shown 
by the fatt that the negro’s chains are 
broken. 

It is said that Mr. Ball’s model for the 
figure of the liberated slave was a negro 
named Archer Alexander, the last man cap- 
tured under the Fugitive Slave Law in the 
State of Missouri. 


teresting relief showing Lincoln on horse- 
back. So far as I can ascertain, this is the 
only equestrian Lincoln hitherto executed. 
It is the joint work of William Rudolf 
O'Donovan, of New York, and Thomas 
Eakins, of Philadelphia, and gives the im- 
pression that its subject posed, hat in hand, 
to have the picture taken. 











Omaha enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having what 
is perhaps the most 
curious Lincoln statue. 
Funds for its erection 
were raised by contribu- 
tions from the _ school- 
children of the city on 
the Missouri. The sculp- 
tor, an Austrian, evident- 
ly modeled it after a pho- 
tograph taken during the 
early years of Lincoln’s 
first administration, when 
the President’s face was 
smooth-shaven. The fig- 
ure is stiff and wooden, 
and not in the least ar- 
tistic, although men who 
knew Lincoln in his early 
life say that it is a faith- 
ful likeness. 

The reliefs of the 
Soldiers and _ Sailors’ 
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“LINCOLN IN PRAYER,” MODELED 


BY CARL 


THE LINCOLN MONUMENT IN FAIRMOUNT PARK 
STATUE OF LINCOLN, AND WAS MODELED BY RANDOLPH ROGERS (1871) 


E. TEFFT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Monument in Cleveland 
must be classed among 
the unsuccessful and in- 
artistic representations. 
There are two of these 
panels, in high relief. 
The life-size figures are 
too closely crowded to- 
gether, and many of them 
are as stiff as if made of 
boards. The “ Emancipa- 
tion ” panel is an obvious 
imitation of the Ball 
groups of the same name. 
Lincoln is holding the 
broken shackles aloft 
with one hand, as he 
hands a rifle to the kneel- 
ing negro with the other. 
Whether the slave is beg- 
ging for the rifle or the 
shackles one is left to 
surmise. 

The other relief of the 


THIS IS THE EARLIEST SEATED 
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Cleveland monument—‘ The End of the 

War”—presents a good portrait of Lincoln; 

but there are so many other figures in the 

panel that they seem to be crowding one 

another in order to get into the picture. 
The masterpiece of the 

late Augustus Saint Gau- 

dens at the entrance of 

Lincoln Park, Chicago, is so 

familiar through numerous 

pictures and statuette copies 

that it needs no description 

here. The tall, majestic 

figure, the calm, dignified 

countenance, the wonder- 

ful pose, cast over every 

beholder a spell that grips 

him and makes him feel 

that he is in the very pres- 

ence of the martyr Presi- 

dent. No other work of 

Saint Gaudens surpasses 

this, and no other statue of 

Lincoln is so fine. 
All the earlier 

statues represent 

the martyr Presi- 

dent standing. Phila- 
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ciety. It stands in the court of the build- 
ing which served as an art-gallery during 
the Pan-American Exposition. Funds for 
this statue were raised by the Lincoln 
Birthday Association, of Buffalo. 
The Lincoln at Muskegon, 
Michigan, by Niehaus, differs 
but slightly from the same 
artist’s work in Buffalo. The 
face, dress, and pose are almost 
identical, and the only noticea- 
ble difference is in the 
chair in which the fig- 
ure is sitting. 

In front of the hand- 
some new court-house 
in Newark, New Jersey, 
upon a carved granite 
seat, with his historic 
“stovepipe”” hat _be- 
side him, just as if he 
had come along on a 
hot summer day and 
paused to rest a while, 
is the most natural and 
unconventional Lincoln 

yet produced. This 

highly characteristic 


MONUMENT, BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON — THE FIGURES OF LINCOLN AND 


THE LIBERATED SLAVE ARE ALMOST A REPLICA OF THOSE IN THE WASHINGTON GROUP 
BY THE SAME ARTIST, THOMAS BALL, SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


‘ 
delphia was the first to possess a seated 
Lincoln, the work of Randolph Rogers 
(1871), shown on page sor. The more re- 
cent statues, however, have nearly all been 
sitting figures. 

The very artistic and lifelike statue by 
Charles H. Niehaus, shown on page 500, is 
the property of the Buffalo Historical So- 


work, an engraving of which appears at the 
head of the present article, was modeled by 


Gutzon Borglum. -No other statue of 
Lincoln is at all like it. This is the living, 
breathing man—-the Lincoln of the Ken- 
tucky backwoods and the frontier grocery, 
the Lincoln of the Mississippi flatboat and 
the pioneer court circuit. This is also the 
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Lincoln of political successes and Presi- 
dential possibilities; but, above all else, 
this is Lincoln the man. 

Another very distinctive portrait of Lin- 
coln is Borglum’s colossal head, now in the 
Capitol at Washington. The original is in 
marble, but there is a copy of it in bronze, 
which the sculptor has in his own home. 
Who can describe the subtle beauty and 
strength shown in this masterpiece? It is 
a face of wonderful mobility. It is pensive, 
sober, patient, smiling, almost playful, ac- 
cording to the point of view taken by the 
observer. Thus has the sculptor given us 











THE LINCOLN MONUMENT AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
—THE PORTRAIT IS APPARENTLY MODELED 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EARLY IN LIN- 
COLN'S FIRST ADMINISTRATION 
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THE “EMANCIPATION” GROUP, LINCOLN SQUARE, 
WASHINGTON, MODELED BY THOMAS BALL, AND 
ERECTED IN 1879 WITH FUNDS SUBSCRIBED 
BY COLORED FREEDMEN 


in one piece a composite of all the char- 
acteristics of this wonderful man. 

Mr. Borglum has said of these two 
works: 


My seated Lincoln represents Lincoln as we 
might see him in his garden, alone, as he would 
appear alone, as he would sit and think and look 
were he really alone. The placing of the figure 
at the end of the bench—the whole arrangement 
of the figure—is to get away from the false and 
artificial attitudes of the conventional commercial 
monument. The greatest compliment was paid to 
it by a prominent New York critic, who said that 
it did not look like a monument. 
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Of the colossal head, the sculptor tells 
us that the forehead was cut and recut a 
dozen times, making the face express grief, 
pleasure, anger, surprise, and a mixture of 
all these moods, and all in turn were cut 
away. 

Although Lincoln was not a churchman, 
he was deeply religious. The fact is plain 
in his spoken and written words, as well as 
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in the exemplary character of his life. 
Other sculptors have given us the thought- 
ful Lincoln, the perplexed Lincoln, the 
beneficent Lincoln, the commanding Lin- 
coln, but it has been reserved for Carl E. 
Tefft to portray Lincoln in prayer. 

This remarkable Lincoln, which was 
recently shown in Chicago, has not yet been 
cast in bronze. It shows him clad in a 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT AT THE ENTRANCE OF LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO THIS STATUE, 
MODELED BY AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS, AND ERECTED IN 1887, IS PERHAPS 
THE NOBLEST OF ALL THE BRONZE PORTRAITS OF LINCOLN 


From a copyrighted photograph by the 


Detroit Photographic Company, Detroit 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


IN BRONZE 


DUD 


THE SEATED FIGURE OF LINCOLN, 


MODELED BY CHARLES H. NIEHAUS, IS PRACTICALLY A REPLICA OF THE SAME 
ARTISTS WORK OWNED BY THE BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


linen duster, seated upon a boulder, as if 
he had been walking across the fields alone, 
and had sat down apart from all distrac- 
tions to commune with God. 

The hands are clasped in prayer—hands 
of the raw-boned type, having the strength 
to wield the rail-splitter’s ax, and also pos- 
sessing that other and finer quality of 
awkward tenderness to be observed in the 
hands of strong people in simple prayer. 
The head, which appears in the engraving 
on page 501, is bowed, but not in grief. The 
lace seems to betoken something of the 
cheerful self-sacrifice which belonged to 
the deeper side of Lincoln’s character. 


It is to be hoped that this striking work 
may find place upon the Gettysburg battle- 
field, or in some other equally appropriate 
location. 

Gettysburg already 
memorials of Lincoln. One of these is a 
small bust executed by Henry Bush- 
Brown, designer of the Gettysburg statues 
of Meade and Reynolds. The other is a 
figure of heroic size, which occupies a 
prominent position on the Pennsylvania 
State monument, at the left of the entrance 
to the memorial building. Very appropri- 
ately, it represents the President in the act 
of delivering his famous Gettysburg Ad- 


has two. bronze 
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dress. It is remarkably realistic in pose 
and facial expression, and is the work of 
a Philadelphia sculptor, Otto Schweizer. 
East Orange, New Jersey, boasts the 
possession of one of the two statues show- 
ing Lincoln with smooth-shaven face. Like 
the Omaha memorial, this is a rather dis- 
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The colossal Lincoln which adorns the 
mausoleum in Springfield, Illinois, is the 
work of Larkin G. Mead, who executed it 
in his studio in Rome. The statue is placed 
so high that it is not possible to secure a 
good photograph of it. There is a marble 
copy of it in the Capitol at Montpelier. 


THE TOMB OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN OAK RIDGE CEMETERY, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, DEDICATED 


OCTOBER 15, 1874 


AT THE BASE OF THE GRAY GRANITE SHAFT IS A COLOSSAL 


STATUE OF LINCOLN MODELED BY LARKIN G. MEAD 


appointing work, because the face looks so 


unfamiliar without the beard. Further- 
more, it gives the effect of a superfluity of 
drapery. Lincoln is wearing both a coat 
and a military cape, and the seat behind 
him is also covered with a fabric of some 
sort. The statue is the work of Frank Ed- 
win Elwell, and was esected in 19009. 


Men who knew Lincoln have pronounced 
this to be a very lifelike work, but it has 
an expression not in accord with that seen 
in most Lincoln portraits. The eyebrows 
are noticeably arched, and the eyes partly 
closed, giving a look of questioning or sur- 
prise to the countenance. The lower lip 
protrudes more than in other works. 
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LINCOLN CENTENNIAL MEDAL, DESIGNED BY 
JULES ROINE TO COMMEMORATE THE CEN- 
TENARY OF LINCOLN S BIRTH 


The city of Lincoln, Nebraska — the 
largest of the forty American towns and 
villages that bear the martyr President's 
name—rejoices i» the possession of one of 
the most satisfying conceptions of the 
Emancipator. This is the work of Daniel 
Chester French, the dean of our living 


\merican sculptors, and it is indeed worthy 


of rank with that artist’s finest achieve- 
ments. The figure is placed in front of a 
massive granite plinth, and is flanked by 
emblematic fasces and eagles. 

The pose shows Lincoln in meditation, 
the head being inclihed slightly forward, 
and the hands being clasped in the tense 
position that expresses deep thought. The 
face has something of the look one would 
expect to see in the countenance of a 
Hebrew prophet pondering over the mean- 
ing of a divine revelation. All of Lin- 
coln’s transcendent characteristics—justice, 
mercy, kindness, perfect honesty—seem to 
shine forth in this statue. If the future 
is to judge the man Lincoln by any of the 

isting works of art, let this be the one. 

Going still farther West, San Francisco 
has a satisfactory statue, the work of P. 
Mezzera, which stands in front of the Lin- 

‘In School. It shows the President with 
his hand outstretched, holding the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. The figure seems to 
have life and motion in it, and gives an 

lea of Lincoln’s zeal and energy not seen 

1 any other statue. 

In the statue erected at Hodgenville. 
Nentucky, Lincoln’s birthplace, Adolph 
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Weinman has given us a very lifelike repre- 
sentation of Lincoln. The seated figure, of 
heroic size, shows the President in an at- 
titude of thoughtful attention. The natural 
and easy position of the hands is commend- 
able, and the drapery is well managed. If 
the conventional costume of his day and 
ours can be treated in an artistic way, 
Weinman certainly has accomplished the 
task. 

While there are several memorials of 
Washington in foreign cities, so far as I am 


THE LINCOLN MONUMENT AT LINCOLN, NE- 

BRASKA, DESIGNED BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 

THIS IS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE PORTRAIT 
STATUES 
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aware there is only one monument of Lin- 
coln outside of the United States. It stands 
in that curious and interesting corner of 
Edinburgh known as the Old Calton Burial 
Ground, not far from the resting-place of 
David Hume, Scotland’s foremost 
philosopher. In its general conception 

it is similar to the “ Emancipation ”’ 
groups, with the figure of a liberated 
slave crouching below the statue of 
Lincoln. An inscription on the pedestal 
states that it was erected “ in memory 

of Scottish-American soldiers.” 


ONE OF THE LATEST OF 
THE LINCOLN MEMORIALS— 
THE HEROIC BRONZE STATUE 
MODELED BY ADOLPH WEIN- 
MAN AND ERECTED AT THE 
MARTYR PRESIDENT’S BIRTH- 
PLACE, HODGENVILLE, KY 


There are more than eight hundred Lin- 
coln medals, including campaign medals 
used for political purposes when he was 
running for the Presidency. One of the 
finest of them was originally struck in gold 
and presented to Mrs. Lincoln. An in- 
teresting point in the history of this medal 
is the fact that Napoleon ITI would not 
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allow the designer, Magniades, to have it 

struck in France, and the work was there- 
fore executed in Switzerland. 

One of the best of these miniature por- 

traits of Lincoln is the so-called centennial 

medal, designed by Jules 

Edouard Roiné. The ob- 

verse, of which an en- 

graving appears on page 

507, shows a profile bust 

in rather high relief, with 

the name “ Abraham 

Lincoln” and the dates 


, 


On the other side an em- 


“ 1809-1865.’ 
blematic wreath of oak-leaves and palms 
surrounds the inscription: 

PROCLAMATION 


LINCOLN— 
CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION, 1909. 


LIBERATOR—-EMANCIPATION SIGNED 


JANUARY I, 1863 — ABRAHAM 


The name is a tiny facsimile of the mar- 
tyr President’s written signature. 
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The fame of Abraham Lincoln has grown 
is time passes by, and the coming years 
are likely to see many other monuments 
erected in his honor. Of course, as such 
memorials multiply, the sculptor finds 
creater and greater difficulty in presenting 
him in any new or original way. Almost 
every physical and mental characteristic of 
the man has already been emphasized in 
one statue or another. 

It may be suggested that no one, as yet, 
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THE LINCOLN STATUE BY OTTO SCHWEIZER, AT 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ME- 
MORIAL BUILDING ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF 
GETTYSBURG 


has shown us Lincoln in the shawl which 
was his favorite substitute for an overcoat. 
Perhaps such an arrangement would not be 
consistent with the dignity of monumental 
sculpture, but it would seem to be quite 
wen SESUE CSRES Oy Tas Sure =—sas artistic andl more ia accesd with Me- 
ISTORICAL SOCIETY THIS IS ONE OF TWO ° e 
RONZES MODELED BY CHARLES H. NIEHAUS, torical accuracy than the cloak which ap- 
HE OTHER BEING AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN pears in several statues. 
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HE young singer’s worst enemies 
are his friends. If an aspirant 
aims at a musical career, the 
heart must be set aside in 
= judging his voice. 

Vans In society I constantly hear 
the terms “ fine,” “ wonderful,” applied to 
some mediocre vocal effort. In presence 
of such flattery I have felt embarrassed 
when a gentle friend of the performer has 
asked for my opinion. Any one will re- 
alize how difficult was the position—to say 
what I really thought, and yet to avoid 
giving offense. If I joined in the general 
chorus of compliment, I should do no good 
to the aspirant or to myself. If I were 
severe, but honest in stating my opinion, 
many would think that I, being a greater 
artist, found it easy to criticize another. 

Because of the affection and sympathy 
which I feel for America, I wish that my 
friends, both those who are artists and 
those who are not, would do as I do, and 
always tell the frank truth. It would be a 
great thing for the singer, for the public, 
and for art. 

Nor does mistaken kindness stop at 
words; there is another, and, if possible, a 
worse phase in deeds. In many cases 
money is spent by rich and kindly people 
on protégés whose voices are not worth 
cultivation, while genuine talent has an al- 
most hopeless struggle for recognition. Cer- 
tainly America does not lack splendid voices 
and promising musical talent; but what the 
country does need is a society to stop these 
crimes against voices, and against art. The 
existing evils arise not only from unthink- 
ing flatterers and from the well-intentioned 
but ignorant rich, but from a third and still 
more prolific source—incompetent and con- 
scienceless teachers. 

How many young people make in- 
dividual sacrifices to get a little money to- 
gether in order to study singing! How 
much they give up for it in their restricted 
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lives! They spend all their youth in dream- 
ing of the day when they hope to be some- 
body in music. And in how many cases 
they are wasting their devoted energies, be- 
cause they have not the real gifts needed 
for a musical career. People have flattered 
them, and they have been foolish enough 
to believe the flatterers. 

Last spring, before leaving New York, I 
received a letter from a boy in a Southern 
city in which I was to appear a few weeks 
later. He begged that when I reached his 
town I would hear him sing, because his 
teacher had assured him that he had one 
of the most beautiful voices in the world. 

He came to me, not well dressed, and 
evidently not prosperous. 

“How long have you studied?” I asked 
him. 

“ For four years,” he said. 

During that time, I learned, his actual 
business employment had been as a fruit- 
packer, at twenty dollars a week. With 
that sum he supported his mother and paid 
for singing lessons. Probably, in his eager- 
ness to become a singer, he had deprived 
himself of meat that he might save money 
for tuition. I called my accompanist; the 
boy sang; and, sad to say, his quality of 
voice was not worthy of a patter song in 
the most humble vaudeville. 

Now in all those four years it is proba- 
ble that the boy had never found a single 
honest critic to say: 

“ You had better stick to your work and 
give up singing.” 

Not to have frankly told him this would 
have been a crime on my part. I spoke to 
him like a brother. At first sorrow over 
whelmed him, but in the end he thanked 
me. I know of hundreds of similar cases 
The same conditions exist in Europe. 

Teachers who knowingly accept pay from 
the poor for training hopeless voices aré 
criminals. I can quite understand that an 
aspirant whose voice is poor, but who has 
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means, might wish to study for his own 

educational improvement. But the poor, 

those who may have to work the week 

through in order to pay a teacher, and in 

the end will be able to accomplish nothing 
to accept pay from such is criminal. 


AMERICAN 
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tistic discrimination as to fitness for a sing- 
ing career, as against lack of sufficient voice 
and talent for it. A society of this kind: 
with examining boards of unimpeachable 
authority, would go far toward saving a 
host of vocal incompetents whose lives are 
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z PASQUALE AMATO, THE WELL-KNOWN ITALIAN BARYTONE OF THE 

r METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 

. From a copyrighted photograph by Mishkin, New Vork 

: 

: [t would be a great thing for America if wrecked by ignorant or dishonest encourage- 


those rich people who subscribe to help 
young singers, or who individually send 
them abroad to study, would form a society 
lor the protection of students. The aim of 


such an organization would be honest, ar- 











ment. At the same time it 
financial aid to real talent. 

In my opinion, teachers of singing should 
be licensed, as are doctors, lawyers, and 
those engaging in other very vital profes- 


might give 
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sions. Something, I know, has been done 
in this direction, but more than isolated, 
homeopathic treatment is required; the 
profession needs a surgical operation to cut 
off its offending members. 

This would mean general, concerted ef- 
fort by a society such as I have named, 
with central committees in New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, and subcommit- 
tees in the larger towns. Teachers would 
be approved by special examining commit- 
tees, and we should soon make an end of 
the system which, for instance, allows the 
trombone-player of to-day to be ruining 
voices as a vocal teacher to-morrow. 

Statistics would prove that an immense 
amount of money is spent yearly in America 
on music students by those generously dis- 
posed to help. A comparatively small part 
of this sum would place the suggested or- 
ganization on a business footing. 

This does not mean that America is 
lacking in good teachers. I know many 
distinguished ones, to whom I would gladly 
give my complete confidence. America has 
all that is neeessary to produce first-class 
singers — voices, money, teachers. Let 
vocal candidates be examined by juries or 
committees named by the proposed society, 


each committee to be composed of a critic, 
a singer, and some other competent judge. 
Then neither will so many lives be ruined 
nor so much money spent in vain. 

America is in a state of general evolution. 
No longer need young singers go abroad to 


study. The sole reason that calls our sing- 
ers abroad is their desire to obtain experi- 
ence in opera in the smaller theaters of 
Europe. In America there are only great 
opera-houses, and great opera-houses are 
not for beginners. 
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We who began our careers abroad know 
that before being recognized by the larger 
theaters we had to sing in smaller ones. 
And we know, too, that we had a hard time 
of it, for the well-informed audiences in 
small European towns expect for a little 
money to hear singers just as good as those 
appearing in bigger places. 

Much has been said of the dangers en- 
countered in studying abroad; and there is 
also danger in studying here. But the 
young man or woman with right principles 
will know how to guide himself or herself 
safely anywhere. 

The main danger abroad lies in the in- 
tense loneliness of a stranger, who may be 
driven to bad associates. At home, in 
America, this is less likely to be the case. 
A girl coming from Memphis or Seattle to 
New York, or to any great city, will bring 
letters which introduce her into families. 
There is a safeguard, a great safeguard at 
the outset, a commendation to people who 
deserve confidence, and who will exercise 
some degree of oversight. 

If those who are already engaged, as in- 
dividuals, in helping young American sing- 
ers, would organize their efforts and form a 
society to take the work in hand, there 
would be no need to appeal for any new 
funds. The money that is now being spent, 
and much of it spent injudiciously, would 
be enough, with wise and economical man- 
agement, to accomplish all that I have sug- 
gested. Indeed, I believe that the society 
would find itself able to subsidize some 
smaller opera-houses in American cities, 
where young performers could pass their 
years of apprenticeship without having to 
go abroad for a course of practical training 
on the operatic stage. 


THE ORIOLE IN SPRING 


Now when the world is smiling with the spring, 
And winds are gay with mirth the whole day long, 
Out from the orchard where the tree-tops swing 
There floats a raptured song. 


What headlong floods of silvery melody! 

What showers of notes like diamond rain-drops bright! 
Is it the heart of music burst with glee 

And too much mad delight ? 


Ah, see, where gently yonder boughs are stirred, 
A sudden glory blossoms swift and fair— 


The 


lightning flash of April in a bird 
moment gems the air! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 





THE LONG-WAIT MAN 


BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


HE “Tango Girl” company 
did not belong to the class of 
theatrical organization that 
travels in its own special 
cars. Therefore, the members 

|} had distributed themselves 
throughout the length of the long train, 
which with many stops and innumerable 
jolts was pursuing its leisurely way toward 
the great city. The men had gone to the 
smoker; a few of the show-girls had in- 
dulged in the luxury of the chair-car; but 
the women principals and the chorus-girls 
had been content to share the ignominy of 
one of the ordinary day-coaches. 

There had been much rehearsing; the 
women were thoroughly fagged out, and 
showed it. In no way did they resemble a 
band of merrymakers destined to brighten 
the lives of the tired business men who had 
been left to swelter in the torrid city. 

Out of respect to her superior position, 
the leading lady sat at the end of the car 
with her colored maid. At the other end 
two chorus-men and the soubrette were in- 
dulging in a game of pinocle. The rest of 
the women lay stretched out on the red 
plush seats, trying to woo sleep, or to enjoy 
a much-needed rest by gazing out of the 
windows on the passing landscape. 

When the train pulled into the station at 
Bridgeport, James Carson — universally 
known among his friends as “ Jimmy ” Car- 
son—was waiting for it. It so happened 
that he boarded the car which housed the 
women members of the company. From a 
long experience as a New York reporter 
Carson knew at a glance that he was en- 
tirely surrounded by a theatrical troupe. 
After a long sojourn on his peaceful Con- 
necticut farm he was not at all averse to 
the situation, and promptly dropped inte 
the first vacant seat. 

It cannot be said that Peggy Love, the 
young woman who already occupied the 
other half of the seat, appeared either par- 
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ticularly pleased or particularly displeased 
over the coming of the stranger. In fact, 
she showed no emotion whatever, but con- 
tinued to gaze steadfastly out of the win- 
dow at the platform, the only occupants of 
which were two or three porters and a few 
young men of the class that seems to have 
nothing better to do on a Sunday morning 
than to lounge about railway stations. 

Carson glanced at the girl’s pretty face, 
partially hidden by’a broad-brimmed straw 
hat; at the simple shirt-waist and short 
cloth skirt that did not wholly conceal the 
lithe, boyish figure. Wholly charmed with 
the brief inventory, he raised his hat and 
smiled genially at the girl’s averted face. 

“ Bright, snappy scene!” he said. 

The actress turned her big gray eyes to- 
ward him, and slightly inclined her head. 

“What scene?” she asked, the tone of 
her voice showing her complete indifference 
to any answer the newcomer might make. 

“ Station platform,” said Jimmy, quite 
unruffled. “ Bustling colored porters and 
splendid young fellows seated on bootblack- 
stands waiting to see the train come in. 
Fine types of American push and energy— 
no?” 

For a moment Miss Love regarded him 
with a look of surprise not unmingled with 
amusement. Then she turned her gaze back 
to the platform. 

“ Of course, the trouble,” Jimmy ran on 
—‘ that is to say, the main trouble—with 
us is that you think I am the ordinary kind 
of young man who loves to chat with young 
women of the stage just because they hap- 
pen to be of the stage. I take it that you 
belong to the troupe?”’ 

Peggy nodded her assent. 

“| thought so,” Jimmy continued; “ and 
I’ve no doubt that, being an actress, and, 
if you will permit me to say so, an uncom- 
monly pretty actress, you are constantly 
being bothered by fresh young men. Am I 
correct?” 
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The girl turned her head and looked 
frankly into Carson’s smiling eyes. 

“ You are quite correct,” she said crisply. 

“ But what I am trying to make you un- 
derstand,” Jimmy ran on, unabashed, “ is 
that I don’t belong to that class at all. If 
I did, I would have asked you to let me put 
the window up or down, or offered to buy 
you a morning paper or a box of stale 
chocolates, but you notice I don’t have to 
resort to these unimaginative subterfuges. 
My name is James Carson. I am an ex- 
newspaperman ; at present a writer of rather 
commonplace but good-selling magazine ar- 
ticles and short stories, and I therefore 
claim the privileges of a member of an 
allied art. Not only is mine an allied art, 
but I know of only one thing more sincere 
than the love of an actress for a newspaper- 
man, and that is her fear of him.” 

The train had started again. Peggy 
turned from the panorama of the sleeping 
town and smiled pleasantly at her loqua- 
cious neighbor. 

“ But you are an ex-newspaperman,” she 
said, “ and so, you see, I don’t fear you at 
all. Why are you an ex-newspaperman? 
Why did you give it up to write bad stories? 


Don’t you think the newspaper game is a 
fine profession? ” 

“ Finest in the world,” Jimmy said, “ but 
I was too weak to stand its temptations.” 


“ Temptations?” Peggy repeated. 
“ What kind of temptations?” 

Carson shrugged his broad shoulders and 
chuckled. 

“ Oh, pretty much the same temptations 
that you have in your profession. A few 
hours, or a day, or a week of feverish, hard 
work, and then a month of idleness or just 
dull routine. And, like you, newspapermen 
are generally working when the rest of the 
world is asleep or enjoying itself; and then, 
of course, the work keeps them pretty close 
under the white lights.” 

“So it does us,” the girl laughed, “ and 
yet some of us aren’t altogether blinded.” 

Carson nodded. 

“ That’s right,” he said; “and neither 
are a whole lot of newspapermen—a whole 
lot of ’em. But I didn’t belong to the re- 
spectable element of the profession. I was 
one of the kind who uses up his health and 
money on riotous living, and then, when the 
health and money are all gone, tries to 
square himself to himself, and doesn’t, by 
saying: ‘ Well, anyhow I have lived!’ On 
pay nights it was a soubrette and a cold 
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bottle under a pink lamp-shade at a swell 
café, and on other nights a soubrette and 
a rathskeller and a stein of beer.. You 
know.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the girl. “ And you 
liked it?” 

“T liked it so well that I’d picked out 
my Eighth Avenue undertaker and a neat 
plot at Greenwood.” 

Peggy glanced at Carson’s sunburnt face, 
clear, snapping eyes, and strong, athletic 
body. 

“ How did you manage to cheat them?” 
she laughed. 

“ Cut it,” he said. “ Just plain ran away 
to a farm up here in Connecticut. Six- 
o’clock breakfasts, and milk and ham and 
eggs three times a day.” 

“Do you remember that line of Cohan’s 
in ‘ Forty-five Minutes from Broadway ’?” 
Peggy asked. “‘ But, oh, the nights!’ ” 

Carson smiled grimly. 

“Do I? Don’t I? For the first few 
weeks I couldn’t sleep at all. You know, 
or you’ve probably heard, how it is with a 
man when he stops drinking. Couldn’t 
sleep at all, and I’d lie there on that corn- 
husk mattress and listen to the crickets and 
the grasshoppers until I thought I’d go mad. 
Now that I’m used to the milk diet I love 
to hear ’em chirp, and the croak of a frog 
is aS sweet to me as one of Bert Williams’s 
coon songs.” 

“And yet you’re going back to the big 
town?” said the girl. 

“ Just for a few days. I want to laugh 
at the Eighth Avenue undertaker and the 
brass-bound cafés and the pink-shade 
restaurants and the cold-bottle soubrettes. 
What’s the name of your troupe?” 

“*The Tango Girl.” We open at the 
Herald Square to-morrow night.” 

“ How does it look?” Carson asked. 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. 

“TI don’t know. There weren’t enough 
people at the try-out in New Haven to 
really tell. We'll know to-morrow night, 
all right, and how I wish it was all over!” 

Carson wondered at the sudden tensity 
of the girl’s voice. When he glanced at the 
gray eyes he was surprised to find how very 
serious was the look in them; and he 
thought he saw just the suggestion of 
moisture under the long lashes. From 
years of experience, he had found that 
chorus-girls in comic-opera companies were 
usually strangely indifferent as to the out- 
come of an opening night. 
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“Why do you dread it so?” he asked. 
“ Does it mean so much to you?” 

Miss Love made a brave effort to smile 
at him, and then turned her face away. 

“Tt means everything,” she said. ‘‘ Just 


0? 


pretty much everything! 


II 


THEY were passing through woods and 
pastures and green fields of growing corn. 
Earlier in the morning there had been rain, 
but now the sun shone brilliantly, and a 
soft, gentle breeze carried the pungent 
odor of the damp ground and field flowers 
to them through the open window. An 
hour, more or less, and they would be in 
the hot city, with its baked pavements and 
foul air; with its sordid tragedies stalking 
by day along sunlit Broadway, or at night 
skulking around every dark corner. Jimmy 
thought of the peace and content of his 
own little farmhouse, and wondered why 
he had left it at all. 

In a few moments Peggy had pulled her- 
self together. She went on speaking, al- 
though she still looked out on the passing 
panorama of fields and woods. 

“You know how it is at this time of 
year,” she said. “ There are so few new 
shows that it’s almost impossible to get 
work. I don’t know what I shall do if the 
piece fails; but I believe we've got a 
chance. Some of the numbers are very 
good, I think, and I have a great song— 
if I can get it over.” 

It was probably on account of the girl’s 
simple and well-worn clothes that Carson 
had supposed that she was of the chorus, 
and not one of the principals. 

“Have you a good part?” he asked. 

The girl looked at him and shook her 
head. 

“No,” she said. “It’s just a bit; but 
my one song is fine. I don’t think they 
know how good it is, or they’d have given 
it to some one else.” 

“How about New Haven?” he asked. 
“ Did it go there?” 

“Not the way I sang it,” she said, and 
her lips broke into the suggestion of a 
smile; “ but I'll sing it very differently to- 
morrow night.” 

“ Well, you can depend on one pair of 
man’s-sized hands,” Jimmy said, “ any way 
you sing it.” 

“ You'll be there?” she asked. 

“ Will I be there?” he laughed. “ I'll be 
there with bells on and a dress-suit, and 


I'll bet I'll make more noise than a Paris 
claque or a band of Winter Garden ushers!” 

Half an hour later they were rushing 
through the tunnel toward the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, and the possibility of Jimmy 
losing his new-found acquaintance seemed 
imminent. 

“How very careless of me!” he said. 
‘I’ve forgotten your name entirely.” 

But Peggy only smiled and shook her 
head. 

“You'll find it on the program to- 
morrow night,” she said. 

“Have it your own way,” Jimmy 
laughed; “ but don’t you think it’s a pity 
to part after becoming such good friends? 
If you'll pardon me for saying so, you don’t 
seem to be in a particularly happy frame 
of mind, and I fear the success or failure 
of the play to-morrow night has assumed 
abnormal proportions to you. As a matter 
of fact, it really—” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Peggy interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘ what happens to the play means very 
little to me. That I get my salary, small 
as it is, every week, means everything.” 

“ There are,” said Jimmy, “ nearly two 
days before to-morrow night’s performance 
—two perfectly good working days. Much 
can be done in two days. I have come to 
town with nothing except a suit-case and 
a desire for adventure. I don’t care what 
I do when I’m in town or when I go back 
to the farm. Don’t you really think that 
during the next two days I could do some- 
thing to make you more comfortable— 
perhaps even to make you famous and 
rich? Don’t forget that I’m an ex-news- 
paperman.”’ 

Miss Love smoothed out the creases of 
her dress, and made other ostentatious 
preparations for her leave-taking. 

“I do not,” she said. “ Even an ex- 
newspaperman can hardly make an un- 
known soubrette famous and rich in two 
days, especially when the soubrette has 
only one song in a second-class comic-opera 
company. As for you making me com- 
fortable, I don’t think you know me well 
enough even to make the suggestion.” 

The train having come to a jolting stop, 
Peggy arose from her seat and held out 
her hand in a most dignified manner. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Carson,” she said. “ I’m 
glad to have met you, and thank you for 
your interest. But would you care for a 
little advice from a complete stranger?” 

“T would,” said Carson. 
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“ Then don’t try to carry the romances 
that you write on your Connecticut farm 
into your every-day life. New York is a 
cynical, sordid city, and there is no more 
romance in it than there is charity. Just 
because you don’t happen to be one of the 
wolves of the city who go about trying to 
devour young and good-looking actresses, 
don’t be altogether a lamb.” 

“ Thank you for those kind words,” said 
Jimmy. “ Good-by!”’ 


Ill 


Havinc thus taken leave of his new- 
found friend, whose name he did not know, 
Carson walked through the station, checked 
his suit-case, and then hurried out to 
Forty-Second Street to watch. the crowds 
slowly issuing from the big building. 

As it was Sunday morning, few pas- 
sengers were arriving, and the streets were 
practically deserted; so his task was not a 
difficult one. After a few moments’ wait 


he saw Peggy leave the station, and, taking 
her suit-case along with her, walk slowly 
over to a street-car running southward, 
down Lexington Avenue. Without more ado 
Jimmy jumped into the nearest taxicab and 


told the driver to follow the car which he 
proceeded to point out. 

Exactly why he should trail the girl, Car- 
son probably could not have explained to 
himself; but she was very pretty, and ap- 
parently in hard luck, and so long as Jimmy 
had come to town for adventure, the 
soubrette of “ The Tango Girl ” seemed to 
offer the greatest possibilities he had thus 
far encountered. 

Besides, he didn’t like to be rebuffed. 
When he had been a reporter and a regular 
city man, soubrettes had welcomed his 
attentions; and he distinctly resented the 
thought that his life on the farm had 
dimmed his power of fascination. That he 
had encountered a type of soubrette en- 
tirely foreign to his past experience did not 
occur to him. 

To follow the car with his fast-moving 
taxicab was a sufficiently easy matter, and 
gave him ample time to consider the thor- 
ough ridiculousness of his present position. 
Here he was, at great expense, pursuing a 
beautiful lady who had even refused to tell 
him her name or to hear further words from 
him. In a shorter or longer space of time 
she would descend from the car, walk to a 
near-by theatrical boarding-house, and dis- 
appear behind its dust-begrimed doors. 
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Truly a soggy and disappointing ending to 
a would-be adventure! 

And yet Jimmy continued to trail the 
car with not so much as a glance at the 
meter that kept clicking up dimes against 
his hard-earned savings. 

At Twenty-Sixth Street Miss Love left 
the car and started to walk eastward across 
town. Carson’s taxicab trailed along at a 
safe distance. Every moment he expected 
to see her ascend the steps of one of the 
numerous antiquated dwellings that lined 
the street, any one of which might have 
served for a theatrical boarding-house. As 
a matter of fact Peggy did nothing of the 
kind, but, still carrying her suit - case, 
trudged slowly on her way toward the East 
River. 

It was not until Jimmy noticed the grim 
frequency of undertakers’ shops that he 
recognized the neighborhood. Just beyond 
lay Bellevue, and beyond the hospital the 
river. 

From a secluded point of vantage he 
watched the girl disappear behind the walls 
that for generations have harbored the 
countless tragedies of the poor. Here, at 
least, he was at home, for in his reporter 
days he had known Bellevue as well as he 
had known police headquarters or his own 
boarding-house. 

Dismissing his cab, he watched at the 
gates until he had seen Peggy enter the 
visitors’ office. A few minutes later he fol- 
lowed her and greeted the old man in 
charge with much cordiality. 

“ Hello, Carson!” said the old man. 
“ Haven’t seen you for along time. What’s 
up?” 

“ Nothing,” said Jimmy. “ Just waiting 
for the young lady who came in here a few 
moments ago.” 

“Oh, Miss Love, I suppose,” said the at- 
tendant. “ She’s gone up to see her moth- 
er, as usual.” 

“Yes, Miss Love,” 
“ How is Mrs. Love?” 

There were only a few visitors sitting 
about the office, and as the attendant had 
nothing whatever°to do, he was inclined to 
be garrulous. 

“ Pretty bad. One of the interns told 
me the jar from the accident shook her all 
up inside. Old people don’t get over those 
shocks like young folks. Fine old lady. 
too. No stage mother that, I can tell 
you!” 

“ That’s right,” Carson admitted. 


Jimmy echoed. 
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For a few minutes more he lingered 
about the office, and then, saying that he 
would wait for Miss Love in the courtyard, 
he bade the friend of his reporter days 
good-by. What he did do was to go around 
the corner to the nearest florist’s, and send 
Peggy Love's mother a bunch of sweet peas 
and wild roses. 

Then he started up-town. At least he 
knew now why Peggy was so anxious to 
make a hit; and for the next twenty-four 
hours the better part of his time was oc- 
cupied in trying to turn this somewhat 
doubtful event into a certainty. 

IV 

THE next day, at noon, Carson called on 
David Morris, city editor of the Standard, 
the newspaper for which Jimmy had worked 
faithfully for many years. 

“So you’re back again!” was Morris’s 
noisy greeting. “ Can’t keep away from 
it, eh? Want a job, I suppose?” 

“ Sure I want a job,” Carson said. 

Morris nodded toward a chair. 

“You’re joking, aren’t you, Jimmy? 
Why, I hardly ever pick up a magazine 
that I don’t see something of yours in it. 


Only the other day I saw your name on a 


cover as a regular head-liner. What’s the 
idea?” 

“ Tdea is,” said Carson, “ I want to write 
plays; and while I’m learning, I’d like to 
do your theatrical stuff. Got me?” 

“That’s a fine idea,” the city editor 
laughed; “ but there’s nothing doing. We 
got a new man since you left—Belden— 
but he’s abroad. Anson’s doing the little 
theatrical stuff there is to do in the sum- 
mer.” 

“Is he doing ‘ The Tango Girl’ at the 
Herald Square to-night?” Jimmy asked. 

“ He is,” said Morris. “ Why, have you 
a lady friend in the troupe?” 

Carson shook his head. 

“ No,” he said. “ I told you I just want- 
ed to break into the dramatic end of the 
game. You won’t take me on?” 

Morris opened a drawer, took out an 
envelope, and tossed it on his desk. 

“ Sure I’ll take you on,” he said. “ That 
is, at my own terms. There are some 
tickets for a new burlesque at the Colum- 
bia. You can cover that, and then come 
back here, and I’ll put you down for the 
long-wait man. If you’re lucky, you ought 
to get away by four o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 
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For a moment Carson looked steadily 
into the smiling eyes of the city editor. 
Then he reached out and picked up the en- 
velope from Morris’s desk. 

“ All right,” he said. “I'll go you. How 
much will you want on that burlesque 
show?” 

Morris grinned and swung his swivel 
chair around toward his desk, to show that 
the interview was at an end. 

‘* About six to eight lines,” he replied. 

Carson shook his head and started for 
the door of the small glass office. 

“ Pretty tough on a magazine head- 
liner,” he said. “ Pretty tough! And 
does that go about putting me down for the 
long-wait man the very first night I get 
back to town and the white lights?” 

“ Sure it goes,” said the city editor. 

“ All right!” Carson threw over his 
shoulder, and started to lounge out of the 
office. “I’m going up-town now to un- 
pack.” 

Promptly at eight o’clock that night 
Carson went to the Columbia Theater, 
asked the doorkeeper for a program, and 
then walked down Broadway to the Herald 
Square. There, from an orchestra seat, he 
watched the premiére of “The Tango 
Girl.” 

If the new musical comedy did not prove 
a sensation there could be no question that 
it met with a most distinct success, and 
the big first-night audience was enthusiastic 
in its praise. There was a fairly good 
libretto, with plenty of broad comedy, 
much catchy music, and many pretty girls. 
If there was any fault to be found with the 
entertainment it was with the leading wom- 
an, Jeanne Martin, whose ability to enter- 
tain was always in doubt, and certainly did 
not justify her place at the head of the cast. 
But the wise New York first-night audi- 
ence had long been used to insults like 
Miss Martin. Having promptly recognized 
her as a Broadway scandal, it proceeded to 
forget her in the pleasure it found in the 
other artists. 

For Carson, however, the great moment 
came late in the second act, when Peggy 
Love stepped down to the footlights. The 
spot-light was turned full on her pretty 
face, and, with no restless chorus behind 
her to share the honors, she sang the song 
which, before it was half over, the audience 
knew was to be the hit of the evening. It 
was called “ Him.’’ It was one of those 
songs that go right to the heart, and, for 
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that reason, are swiftly carried to all parts 
of the world. Furthermore, they often go 
far toward making the first artist who sings 
them famous overnight. 

Peggy Love sang until she was tired. 
Even the extraordinary amount of noise 
that Carson succeeded in making was lost 
in the tumult of applause that rocked the 
big audience and rolled across the foot- 
lights and told Peggy Love that the suc- 
cess she had so craved was hers. 

Vv 

WHeEN the performance was over Jimmy 
went around the corner to the stage door 
and waited for Peggy to appear. After her 
success it did not seem possible that she 
would not be glad to acknowledge his con- 
gratulations. 

He did not have long to wait, for Peggy 
was the first of the company to leave the 
theater; but it was not at all the Peggy 
Love that Carson had expected to greet. 
He at once recognized the shirt-waist and 
the short skirt and the bunch of flowers 
which he had sent her, and which she car- 
ried in her arms; but instead of smiles he 
saw a face gone quite white, and eyes that 
glistened suspiciously, even in the dull light 
of the stage-door lamp. 

Recognizing Carson with only a nod, she 
would have hurried on, but Jimmy refused 
to be ignored by any girl as pretty as Peggy 
Love, especially when the girl happened 
to be in trouble. He followed her closely, 
and, when they had passed beyond the 
fringe of the crowd that lounged about the 
stage door, he stepped boldly in her path. 

“T’m sorry, Miss Love,” he said, “ but 
this time you've got to talk to me. There’s 
a taxi at the corner, and I can get you to 
the hospital in much less time than a car 
can.” 

So suddenly brought to a halt, Peggy 
looked steadily into Carson’s genial, kindly 
eyes. 

“ How did you—” she began, and then 
suddenly interrupted herself and asked: 
“Was it you who sent those flowers to 
mother yesterday morning?” 

“Tt was,” Carson promptly admitted. 

“ All right,” said Peggy, “I'd be glad 
to have you take me. It was very kind of 
you to do that, and it was nice of you to 
send me these roses. I was quite set up, 
until—” 

Carson saw the tears suddenly spring 
into the girl’s eves. As they had reached 
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the taxi, he quickly opened the door and 
helped her in. 

For a few moments he remained quiet, 
looking at Peggy, her head leaning against 
the cushions, and the tears running slowly 
down the drawn, white face. 

“What is it?” Carson asked at last. 
“ That is, if you don’t mind telling me. Is 
your mother worse? Surely you ought to 
be satisfied with the way the show went. 
And as for your song, it wasn’t a hit—it 
was a triumph. Why, in all my days I—” 

“Don’t!” Peggy interrupted him. 

Please don’t! They took it away from 
me.” 

“Took what away?” Carson demanded. 
“ Not the song?” 

“Yes,” Peggy sobbed. “ They’ve given 
it to Jeanne Martin. The stage-manager 
told me just before I left the theater.” 

“ Did he give any reason?” Jimmy asked. 

Peggy at first shook her head violently, 
and then promptly proceeded to contradict 
herself. 

“ He said that Haggard had said it was 
foolish for a girl who was getting twenty- 
five a week to make the hit of the show. 
And he said if I made a kick, to throw me 
out.” 

“ Who’s Haggard?” Carson asked. “ The 
angel?” 

“ Yes, he’s an importer down-town.”’ 

“ And a particular friend of Miss Jeanne 
Martin?” Jimmy sneered. 

“ Why, yes, I believe so,” Peggy stam- 
mered between sobs. 

When Carson reached the Standard of- 
fice, he found Anson before a typewriter 
pounding out his criticism of “ The Tango 
Girl.” Sitting down at the next desk, 
Jimmy started to write his own brief review 
of the burlesque at the Columbia. 

“How did you like that Herald Square 
show?” he inquired casually of Anson. “I 
saw most of it, and I thought it was pretty 
good.” 

“ Pretty good summer show,” Anson 
said. ‘“ That Love girl made an awful hit. 
It’s good to see a youngster come along 
once in a while and take it away from those 
Broadway battle-axes. Besides, it gives 
you something to write about. I wish I 
could wake up to-morrow morning and read 
the notices about myself that that kid’s go- 
ing to get!”’ 

“ T’'ll tell you something to write about,” 
Carson suggested. “I know most of that 
bunch up there, and I went back on the 
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stage after the last act. I know for a fact 
that a man named Haggard—a big im- 
porter, who’s back of the show—had the 
song taken away from Miss Love after 
she’d made the hit, and had it given to the 
leading woman. Why isn’t that a good 
story?” 

Anson turned away from his typewriter 
and gloomily shook his head. 

“]T think you must have lost your grip, 
Jimmy, up there in the Connecticut wilds. 
That would be a fine story for Miss Love— 
simply great; but it wouldn’t be so fine 
for the newspaper, or for the man who 
wrote it, when the theater withdrew its ad- 
vertisement and it was discovered that 
Haggard was one of the Standard’s biggest 
advertisers. Would it?” 

“TI suppose not,” Carson said, and re- 
turned to his work. 

VI 

WueEwn Carson had written his eight-line 
review of the burlesque show, he took it to 
the copy editor’s desk. After that official 
had given it his “ O. K.,’’ Jimmy told him 
that he would take the copy to the com- 
posing-room himself, as he wished to greet 
some of his old friends. This he did; and 
then, with a great show of cordiality on 
both sides, having firmly and ostentatiously 
established his position as the new assistant 
dramatic editor, he returned to the city 
room. 

At half past twelve, copies of the out-of- 
town edition were distributed, and Carson 
at once turned to Anson’s criticism of “ The 
Tango Girl.” The review was something 
more than half a column in length, and was 
divided into four paragraphs. The first 
two were devoted to a general description 
of the play, the third to enthusiastic praise 
of Peggy Love, and the fourth to a short 
criticism of the remaining members of the 
cast. 

Having carefully counted the words in 
the last paragraph, Carson then proceeded 
to compose one of his own, of exactly the 
same length. 

As soon as he had finished his review, 
Anson had gone home. At two o’clock the 
night city editor and the two short-wait 
men left, and only one copy editor and 
Jimmy Carson remained. The copy for the 
changes in the city edition had been sent 
to the composing-room, and, so far as the 
city room was concerned, the day’s work 
was done. 
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The copy editor was still busy reading 
the one thirty edition when, at a few min- 
utes past two, Carson strolled out of the 
room, and then bounded down the flight of 
stone steps to the composing-room. Slight- 
ly out of breath, he rushed up to the fore- 
man and handed him a sheet of copy paper. 

“ Here’s a paragraph you’re to run in- 
stead of the last one in Anson’s story about 
‘The Tango Girl,” he gasped. 

“Is it important?” asked the foreman, 
glancing at the clock. “ You know it’s 
pretty late.” 

“It’s rather .important,” Carson ex- 
plained. ‘It just came in over the tele- 
phone, and it’s exclusive. Do your best for 
me.” 

The foreman glanced at the copy, and 
saw that it lacked the O. K. of the copy 
editor. 

* Sure it’s all right?” he asked. 

“Of course it’s all right,’ Carson 
laughed, and hurried out of the room. 

VII 

Tue hands of the big clock in the city 
room marked exactly half past two when 
Carson heard the rumble and felt the first 
vibrations of the great presses in the base- 
ment. A few minutes later a boy brought 
in copies of the paper damp from the press, 
and gave one to the copy editor and another 
to Carson. 

Jimmy watched the copy editor pick up 
the paper, glance at the first page, and then 
toss it on his desk. The copy editor was 
tired, and there was no real reason why he 
should look through it carefully. So far 
as he knew, few changes had been made 
since the one thirty edition, and they were 
of no importance. With a yawn, he pulled 
himself from his chair, threw his green eye- 
shade upon the desk, and, slowly crossing 
the room, put on his coat and hat. 

“ Good night to you, Jimmy,” he called. 
“You’d better stick around until four 
o’clock.”’ 

“ All right,” Carson called drowsily. 
“ T’ll do that little thing. Good night!” 

But as soon as he was alone, Jimmy, with 
eager hands, opened the paper to the page 
on which appeared the revised version of 
Anson’s review. This was how the last 
paragraph now read: 


Nothwithstanding the extraordinary success 
which Miss Love achieved with her rendition of 
“ Him,” the young actress was informed, after the 
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performance, that the song had been taken from 
her, and would be sung to-night by Miss Jeanne 
Martin. This extraordinary action was due to 
orders from the angel of the company, who, it is 
understood, is a well-known importer of this city, 
and who is greatly interested in the career of 
Miss Martin. Miss Martin has long been known 
on Broadway as a much-advertised leading woman 
in musical comedy, although of rather mediocre 
ability. Miss Love has heretofore been quite un- 
known, but her success this evening had apparently 
started her on the high road to fame. Miss Love's 
salary is twenty-five dollars a week, and her 
mother is now seriously ill in Bellevue Hospital. 
In England there is a committee—a sort of court 
of appeals, to which an actress can go with such a 
case as this and obtain her rights. In America 
there is no such court, but the average American 
is pretty fond of fair play. Now that the facts 
in the case are known, it will be interesting to see 
whether “Him” is sung to-night at the Herald 
Square Theater by Miss Jeanne Martin or by Miss 
Peggy Love. 


When, with an ever-increasing grin of 
satisfaction, Carson had read this para- 
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graph for the third time, he laid down the 
newspaper and wrote a short note to David 
Morris, the city editor. 


Dear Morris: 

I was told to stick around until four o'clock. 
It is now nearly three, and I’ve had enough. If 
I stayed, it would only be to get fired to-morrow, 
so here’s good-by to you from your long-wait 
man, Jimmy Carson. 

P. S.—If I succeeded in getting something over 
to-night, don’t look for me, because I’m taking the 
first train out of New York. 


True to his word, Carson did take the 
first train for his home in the country, 
where he continued his literary labors, and 
where, a little later on, he entertained the 
convalescent mother of Peggy Love. Every 
Saturday night, after the performance, 
Peggy herself runs up for the week-end. 
On other nights she is very busy singing 
“Him ” with great success at the Herald 
Square Theater. 


A SONG TO THE SANGAMON 


Sitvery Sangamon, 


Moving in majesty 

Through the rich prairies of fair Illinois; 
Nature hath honor done, 
Lining thee royally 

With her green grasses and blossoms of joy. 


Great is thy dignity, 
Striving not, brawling not, 
Wending thy busy way earnestly on; 
Peacefully passing by 
Mansion and farmer's cot, 
Solemn in shadow and smiling in sun. 


Great is thy usefulness, 
Bearing the water back 

When overflowing it threatens the grain; 
Bringing thy boon to us, 


Giving what cities lack— 
Blessing of Heaven, we bless thee again! 


Historic Sangamon, 
River that Lincoln knew, 
We and our works all are passing away; 
Still thou art flowing on, 
Doing thy duty true, 
Blessing old Illinois day after day. 


C. R. Piety 
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AT THE END OF LENT 


HE follies and the frills of life 
Had all been put away, 

And through the penitential days 
We knelt in sober gray. 

No blossom stirred the sodden mold, 
No bird its music tried; 

The spirit yearned amid the gloom 
For what the flesh denied. 


Then on a beam of morning gold 
.A robin’s carol rose, 
And changed to beads of silver dew 

The remnants of the snows. 
No more the soul in shadow dwelt, 

No more the winds were chilly, 
For lo, before us, starry white, 

Unclosed an Easter lily. 

Minna Irving 


SPRING IN TOWN 


HE hurdy-gurdy thrums along the street, 
Sicilians thumb their tambourines with glee; 

The urchins beat a shuffle with their feet, 

The coppers chink metallic melody; 
Banana-vendors shout their wares, and some 

Stand idly on the curb with sleepy mien. 
It isn’t guesswork—truly, spring has come; 

For see, the little plots of grass are green! 


The office-boy displays a frequent yawn; 
Stenographers in openworks appear; 

The “banker” puts his overcoat in pawn, 
And every fan for baseball ‘gins to cheer; 

The woolens are exchanged for cottons thin, 
And there are springlike phrases on each lip; 

Then comes a blizzard blowing like blue sin, 
Which lays up everybody with the grippe! 

A. Walter Utting 


HIS PLAINT 


Y wife beside the reading-lamp 
Now every evening sits, 
A ball of yarn upon her lap, 
And knits, and knits, and knits. 
The baby wants his bread and milk, 
And cries himself in fits; 
The puppy chews the parlor rug, 
But still she knits and knits. 


The dust is thick, the dinner cold, 
The maid in anger quits; 
There's not a button on my shirts, 
My socks are frayed to bits; 
She will not take a stitch for me, 
And yet for Jules and Fritz 
And Tommy Atkins night and day 
My Adelina knits! 
Grant Paulding 


MR. KNOWITALL 


*ITTING on a cracker-box, sitting in a club; 
Country man or city man—same kind of dub. 


High cost of living—yes, that is his theme; 
Listen to his remedies odd and extreme! 


Yes, he’s a noble bird. Hear him harangue! 
All the trust officials how quickly he would hang! 


Day after day he sits, talking through his hat; 
High cost of loafing? No, he never thinks of that. 
Walter G. Doty 


A LESSON 


H, harken to a lesson 
That was learned in life’s great school: 
The loafer aims at nothing, 
And he hits it, as a rule. 
Harold Susman 


EYES LIKE THE SEA 


ER eyes are blue? My friend, I ween 
Too strong you've found her eyelash screen! 
Her eyes are green, with a gust of gray, 
Like ocean waves on a stormy day, 
When aught has touched her Celtic spleen. 
Her eyes are gray with a ghost of green, 
When the world is well and her way serene; 
When a smile she begs with a kiss for pay— 
Her eyes are blue! 

When the little berompered bright squireen, 
With a bump on his head and a heartache keen, 
Comes running to mother in haste to lay 
His woes on her breast to be kissed away— 
As the hazy hills in the distance seen— 

Her eyes are blue! 


Erik Schjoeth Palmer 




















HEN Irvin S. Cobb came home 
from the war zone, having 
seen more of the real thing 
than any other American 
journalist who has yet re- 
turned, he had enough ma- 

terial to keep him busy all winter in writing 
and lecturing. 

It was natural to suppose that even a 
highly trained reporter, such as Cobb is, 
would have accumulated a mass of notes 
and diagrams to assist his memory in re- 
calling the events that paraded before him 
in Belgium and Germany. But all the 
documentary evidence that he has to show 
in the way of memoranda is contained in 
a little black book—hardly larger than an 
“ always-bring-this ” grocer’s book. This 
little note-book is not more than half filled 
with Cobb’s large, round scrawl. There may 
be a thousand words in it. They are the 
only script that its owner brought back to 
keen his memory. 

The answer is that Cobb has a regular, 
first-class, ninety -eight-per-cent- efficient 
memory; not the city kind of memory, for 
in cities men have only to remember tele- 
phone numbers, but the country kind of 
memory, bred in old Kentucky, where 
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Cobb was born and was content to live 
until he heard the call of the cash from 
Manhattan. 

“ I was gifted with what you might call a 
photographic mind,” said Mr. Cobb. “ It 
holds pictures, but it doesn’t hold names. 
It isn’t the kind of memory that I could 
take on the stage and do tricks with, but 
it is a lot of help to me. I have a brother 
with one of those Robert Houdin memories. 
As a boy he could walk past a block of 
shop-windows, and at the corner he would 
tell nearly everything that was in the win- 
dows. He could look at the police picture 
of a negro criminal—to most of us all pho- 
tographs of negroes look alike — and six 
months later he would know the negro if 
he saw him on the street. That isn’t my 
kind of memory. 

“There was an opera-house in the town 
where I was born, and, naturally, it had a 
curtain with a scene painted on it. A year 
or two ago I had occasion, in a piece of 
fiction, to write a description of an old- 
fashioned stage curtain. Entirely from 
memory, I described the one with which 
I was familiar as a boy. After the ‘fiction 
was published I got a letter from the son 
of the man who painted that curtain, tell- 
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ing me that I had described every detail 
perfectly. But if there had been a name 
on that curtain, I should either have for- 
gotten it or misspelled it. 

“This memory for physical things has 
helped me in every line of writing. The 
best story I ever wrote, bar none, was the 
story of the Kid Regan murder in the Ten- 
derloin, about ten years ago. I wrote it 
in the office without going to Tobey’s, 
where the killing was done; but I had been 
in Tobey’s three nights before, and I re- 
membered every essential thing about the 
place so accurately that I was able to pic- 
ture the killing as well as if I had been 
there when it happened—perhaps better. 
If I sit with a man once and do not see 
him again for five years, I don’t remember 
his name,. but I remember what kind of 
a collar he wore, and what drinks he took 
at our previous meeting. 

“When a bunch of correspondents were 
being transported along a railroad in Ger- 
many as prisoners, there were things of 
importance happening at every station and 
in between stations. We were strongly 


guarded and sharply watched. There was 
no such thing as taking notes unless we 
wanted to confirm our captors’ suspicions 


that we were spies. I remarked to another 
correspondent that I could remember every- 
thing we saw, but I never could remember 
where it happened. The name of the town 
wouldn’t stick. 

“<Tt’s the other way with me,’ he re- 
plied.. ‘I can remember every blessed vil- 
lage in the order of passing through, but 
these incidents are coming too thick and 
fast for me.’ 

“ So we formed a combination. I remem- 
bered everything that happened and he re- 
membered where it happened. We would 
choose some striking thing to make it stick. 
Weeks afterward, when the time came for 
making notes, he would say: 

“* Klinckberg is the place where the 
woman had forty live geese on the station 
platform.’ 

“ And then I would tell him everything 
that happened while we were in or near 
Klinckberg. 

“ After we had satisfied the German offi- 
cers that we were harmless correspondents, 
we could take all the notes we wanted to, 
but I took just enough to remind me of the 
occurrence. On this page ”—Mr. Cobb 
opened the black book—‘“ you see just two 
words—‘ squash—bumblebee.’ That was 
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enough memorandum for my balloon trip, 
except the altitude and the name of the 
officer. It reminded me not only that there 
had been such a trip, but that the balloon 
looked like a squash and curled its tail up 
like a bumblebee. 

“The German officers thought it strange 
that I didn’t take more notes. They would 
show us things and tell us things, and won- 
der why I wasn’t busy writing it all down. 
I have always found it better to let my 
memory hold the whole picture. 

“ Memorizing a war is just like memo- 
rizing a small happening. Visualizing a 
fight is always the same, whether you are 
visualizing a street fight between two men 
or a war fight between two armies of a 
million men.” 

Cobb was asked whether the warfare he 
saw in Europe had destroyed or altered any 
of his preconceived ideas of what a battle 
is like. 

“ This was the first war I ever attended,” 
he said. “ My notions of war were of the 
crude kind obtained from hearing veterans 
of the Civil War talk about it when I was a 
boy, and from looking at the war pictures 
in the old files of Harper’s Weekly. I 
rather think that they were the very same 
notions that nestled in the brain of most 
Americans until after August 1, 1914. 

“IT always thought of a battle-field as a 
big meadow, mostly cleared, and ornament- 
ed with proper clumps of trees for sharp- 
shooters, little hillocks for the artillery, 
breastworks for the hand-to-hand fighting, 
and a big, cleared space for the cavalry 
charges. In my boyish mind there was 
always a zone of safety in one corner where 
the spectators might view the affair with 
perfect serenity. As for the various 
branches of war service, my mental in- 
fantry always marched with the élan of the 
boy and the two old men in ‘ The Spirit of 
Seventy-Six ’; my artillery was of the type 
shown in the familiar picture of ‘Moll 
Pitcher at the battle of Monmouth, and my 
cavalry was a mass of prancing horses 
mounted by eager men dashing hither and 
thither as they wished. 

“ The generals of my imagination stood 
on knolls near the battle-field, surveying 
the ebb and flow of the conflict with bright 
though anxious eyes. Infantrymen fired in 
unison and marched erect and eager for the 
fray until they reached the breastworks, 
where they clubbed their guns and batted 
the foe with them. The old war pictures 
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had sunk into me so far that I could not 
imagine war to be anything else. 

“ Even on the way to Europe, when the 
newspaper accounts ought to have dis- 
missed these archaic things from my mind, 
I found myself getting ready to describe 
old-fashioned artillery duels — the kind in 
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girder into place with tackle. They were 
fired as coldly and with as much unconcern 
as a man hangs up his coat. No man 
cheered and no man seemed to care whether 
the shot struck anything. So long as it 
had been pointed with all the precision 
prescribed by the manual, the gunners 
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WAR AS COBB EXPECTED TO SEE IT-—-THE GOOD OLD-FASHIONED STYLE, 


WITH DRUMS AND FIFES AND FLAGS, AND GAILY UNIFORMED 
TROOPS CHEERING AS THEY MARCHED TO BATTLE 


which the guns were swabbed by hand and 
the gunners were picked off by sharpshoot- 
ers—and magnificent cavalry charges, any 
one of which might change the map of 
Europe. 

“ If I have gone into detail in describing 
all these things that I had had in my mind’s 
eye since boyhood, it is not without a pur- 
pose. It is for the purpose of emphasizing 
the fact that when I reached the scene of 
hostilities, no part of my conception came 
true. Of course, I knew that the old style 
of artillery had disappeared, but the mental 
picture I had painted of the new kind was 
just as wrong as Moil Pitcher’s cannon 
would have been. 

“ The guns were not loaded and fired by 
panting, shirt-sleeved soldiers illumined by 
the fire of battle. They were loaded with 
the same deliberate calmness that you see 
when a crew of iron-workers is hoisting a 


seemed content to let the results be what 
they might be. ' 
“It was so with every other preconcep- 


tion of the details of a battle. The men 
did not look as they should have looked. 
Instead of the fury of the old-style com- 
batant there was the indifference of a 
workman not particularly wild about his 
job. Not that the men shirked, but when 
the signal told them that it was time for 
them to go back to their duties in the 
trenches they looked no more enthusiastic 
and no more annoyed than a subway 
laborer looks when the one-o’clock whistle 
blows and he realizes that his lunch-hour 
is over. 

“Men aimed their guns differently from 
my old ideas. They fired them in a differ- 
ent way. They took a wound in a different 
way, and they died in a different way. In 
the old pictures over which I pored when 
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I. was a boy, a soldier with a mortal wound 
flung up his arms, throwing his head back, 
or plunged forward, arms out and extended. 
But in Europe the man who was killed just 
merely died right then and there, hitting 
the earth so fast that there was no per- 
ceptible motion of his arms and very little 
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it was or what it accomplished. I suppose 
the generals knew, and that it was some 
part of the game, but it appeared to me to 
be completely futile. 

‘““T was somewhat in the same state of 
mind as I imagine a man must be who has 
been blind all his life and suddenly is made 

















WAR AS COBB SAW IT-— THE PROSAIC 


MODERN WARFARE OF SPADE AND 


TRENCH, WITH LINES OF MEN IN DINGY KHAKI DIGGING 
DITCHES ACROSS THE MUDDY FIELDS 


of his body. There was nothing dramatic 
about it, and certainly nothing romantic 
afterward, for either he was buried in a 
businesslike way, or, if there was no time 
for that, he remained to become one of the 
units of pestilence. 

“Then there was the appearance of a 
camp. The notion of a city of small tents 
covering a battle-field had been in my 
head. That picture disappeared with the 
other old ones. 

“ Even the horses did not behave, under 
fire or on the march, as I expected them to. 
If the war-horse still scents the battle from 
afar, he has been trained not to snort, 
prance, or go through any of the other 
ancient antics, no matter what effect the 
scent may have upon his soul. I saw cav- 
alry on the battle-field, but no cavalry 
charge. The cavalry was going through 
some kind of maneuver. I don’t know what 


to see. During his blindness they have 
told him in detail of an ant and an ele- 
phant, and he thinks he knows what ants 
and elephants are like. Yet on the day 
after his recovery from blindness, if an ant 
and an elephant were to come down the 
road arm in arm, the blind man would not 
be able to know, from his preconceived 
ideas of ants and elephants, which was 
which. So it was with my first view of 
war. All I had read of modern warfare 
had not expunged from my mind the old 
pictures of war. And when war was laid 
before me I saw nothing that I had ex- 
pected to see. 

“Nothing? Well, not quite that. There 
is one thing which is always the same, and 
without which war cannot be. That is 
courage. There are no cowards—-thorough 
cowards—in the world. I did not think 
that when I went to Europe, but I think 
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so now. Most of us have, in various de- 
grees, what is known as caution, but that 
seems to disappear in war. 

“ The average man, on hearing a burglar 
ransacking his apartment, is inclined to re- 
main where he is and apprise the burglar, 
by means of a distant and suggestive cough, 
that he is waking up and thinking of do- 
ing something about it. He is quite con- 
tent to let the burglar take a good start. 
But war changes that spirit. Take a man 
in Europe, clap a uniform on him, put a 
saber in his hand, and direct Lim to charge 
upon a man across the road who is operating 
a machine gun. The newly uniformed man 
will try to carry out the order, even though 
he realizes the hopelessness of the odds 
against him. 

“It is not necessary that he should be 
full of patriotism. It isn’t necessary that he 
should have a large quantity of the martial 
spirit concealed about him. It isn’t even 
necessary that he should have been drilled 
into the idea that a soldier must obey or- 
ders. But if he knows that everybody’s do- 


ing it he will go and do it, too. That’s why 
I say that the one thing of all warfare— 
courage in the face of death—remains as it 


always has been. 

“ Since I have come home I went to see 
a war movie. The film showed a group of 
soldiers. Most of them were laughing and 
looking at the camera. The man who was 
with me said: 

“* That must be a fake picture; look at 
the grins on those soldiers’ faces, and see 
the way they’re staring at the picture- 
machine.’ 

“T told him that that was what proved 
to me that the picture was genuine. If 
you focused a motion-picture machine on a 
group of bricklayers, every mother’s son of 
them would be grinning at the camera. The 
men in the war in Europe are just as seri- 
ous as a lot of bricklayers. They are de- 
lighted to have something come along and 
break up the terrible monotony of the 
trenches. Any time you see a movie show- 
ing a bunch of soldiers who look like your 
preconceived idea of soldiers, then that’s 
probably a fake picture. 

“I suppose every soldier in Europe has 
his first hour or his first day of nervousness, 
but after that he’s as lacking in nerves as 
a trap-shooter who has killed his first ten 
birds and has every confidence that he will 
break forty-eight out of fifty. The soldier 
may have been the most cautious civilian in 
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his village, but once he is on the firing-line 
and has become impregnated with the life, 
he starts grinning, laughing, telling stories, 
smoking, and trying to make the best of 
it. The worry as to whether the next shot 
will kill him has disappeared. The reason 
is that he has become a part of the mass. 
He knows that he is not taking any more 
chances than the other fellow. 

“It is not that fear has become extinct. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that it 
has become isolated. I know of one man, 
among all that I saw or heard of in Eu- 
rope, who was killed by fear. He was the 
correspondent of a foreign paper, and he 
had served with credit in the last Balkan 
war; but the new things of warfare got on 
his nerves. Armored Zeppelins, bomb- 
dropping aeroplanes, and forty-two-centi- 
meter guns were things not met in the 
Balkans, and the thought of them aroused 
in him something that was not cowardice, 
but fear or dread. 

“If a Zeppelin had dropped a bomb close 
to him, or if a plane had swooped past him, 
firing rifles, or if a giant gun had been shot 
off behind his back, he would have feared 
these things no more than he had feared 
the dangers of the Balkans. But the 
trouble was that the Zeppelins, the aero- 
planes, and the great Krupps did not ma- 
terialize—for him. He was always watch- 
ing and waiting for them, and they kept 
him from sleeping. He never saw one or 
heard one, but the knowledge that they ex- 
isted and might come haunted him like a 
ghost. Broken in health, he went back to 
London, and died in a hospital a week later. 
He was not a coward, but fear or dread of 
something that never really menaced him 
had killed him. 

“ But in the trenches there are no such 
imaginations and no such dreads. There 
is the actual danger, so constantly beside 
the men that they soon become accustomed 
to it. 

“Nor is there the dread among the 
civilians that one might imagine. Have 
you ever stopped to think how the flat- 
dwellers of New York would take it if an 
invading army marched up Broadway from 
the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil? Perhaps 
you think that the people would fly into a 
fury of rage or terror, that they would fire 
from their windows, or shriek in hysteria. 
Perhaps they would, but from what I saw 
in Belgium when the Germans marched 
through, I do not think so. 





IRVIN COBB’S PICTURE OF THE GREAT WAR 
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THE ONE THING OF ALL WARFARE COURAGE IN THE FACE OF DEATH — 
REMAINS AS IT ALWAYS HAS BEEN 


“T have an idea that the Manhattanite 
not bearing arms would lean from his or 
her window and watch the invaders, at 
first with raw, new curiosity, then with the 
bored expression with which the women 
along the elevated railroad regard the 
trains, and at last would yawn and close 
the window upon a view that had become 
oppressive from its sameness. I say I think 
this, and it is quite possible that I am 
wrong. Belgium is inherently accustomed 
to invasion. The present generation had 
not seen the like of the German inflow, but 
their ancestors had been compelled to look 
upon such things, off and on, for twenty 
centuries. It was not a new sensation to 
the Belgian blood. Whether American 
non-combatants would settle down with 
the same fatalistic calmness that the Bel- 
gians wore is another matter. 

“ The Belgians took death and destruc- 
tion as phlegmatically as if they believed 
them to be inevitable. Indeed, I might say 
that from what I saw of it, all Europe took 
the catastrophe with an uncanny calmness. 
It was as if the world had been turned 
upside down, but men and women kept 


their feet and went about their business as 


steadily as they could. 


“ The daily habits and tasks of-the plod- 
ding peasant, made a part of his soul by 
ancestry and environment, were not to be 
discarded or neglected just because a con- 
tinent was in cataclysm. If a German shell 
had killed the cow, the peasant did not 
milk the cow when he got up; but if the 
kitchen stove had not been destroyed there 
still remained the habitual task of getting 
breakfast, and the peasant went to it. In 
short, he did the best he could with what 
fate had left him. 

“ To look at the stolid Belgian refugees, 
with all their material world lost to them, 
one would think that they had all been ap- 
prenticed to the trade of refugeeing in their 
youth, that they all had cards of the Refu- 
gees’ Union, and that they were just doing 
a workmanlike job of refugeeing. One 
could believe that they not only had ex- 
pected the horror, but had discounted it 
long before. 

“The children? They were still chil- 
dren. War was in the air and all about 
them, so they played at war. Even in the 
ruins of their own homes they played, and 
played at war. They marched beside the 
invading German army, mimicking them. 
Once I saw the leader of a squad of youth- 
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ful soldiers blindfold one little boy and 
stand him up with his back to a wall. That 
was as far as the imitation of an execution 
went, for a woman came from a near-by 
house and did some execution of her own 
among the firing squad, directing her strong 
right hand against the nearest ear. 

“ From what I saw of the Belgians, there 
is no danger that they will not rebuild their 
country and restore it as quickly as they 
can to what it was before the war. The 
sights, even in the parts of Belgium that 
fared worst, convinced me that you can’t 
keep a man from restoring his home and 
his land unless you kill him. I think the 
South must have begun its rehabilitation 
the morning after the wreck.” 

Mr. Cobb was asked what single thing 
about the war would be the last thing that 
he would forget. He thought a long time 
over the question and then he said: 
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“When I come to the age of about 
ninety-eight and sit in an ingle-nook sip- 
ping gruel, and there is only one memory 
cell left in my brain, I believe that the con- 
tents of that cell will not be a picture of a 
bursting shell, or of a thousand dead men, 
or of a ruined cathedral. It will be the 
picture of the first wounded man I saw. 
He was walking along a road behind the 
German firing-line, and trying with both 
hands to keep himself from falling apart. I 
do not think he was mortally hurt; but he 
was the first object that drove home to me 
what war meant. 

“To me, at that moment, he told the 
whole story of war. Afterward I realized 
that he was only one broken leaf in a whole 
forest of death, and that his individual case 
was as nothing. But I cannot drive him 
out of my memory, and I think the sight 
of him will be the last to linger with me.” 


THE VICTIMS 


Cueers and tears and the children’s light prattle 
Where fhe torches of patriots gleam; 
Songs and sobs and artillery rattle, 
Till an army flows off like a stream— 
Like a vanishing tide, 
And the mother and bride 
Know the bitterest part of the dream! 


Of tender and virtuous mothers, 
Two lads, one each side of the line, 
As like as were ever two brothers, 
Pull sharply and draw very fine. 
One falls in the snow, 
And the crimson streams flow; 
Both pray to one Maker divine. 


When the battle is done, what the glory 
That laurels your proud hero’s brow? 
Do you see that his two hands are gory? 
There were better men—where are they now? 
As you cheer, do you know 
* That you cheer for the wo 
In which orphan and widow must bow? 


We have slaughtered our kind, oh, how vainly! 
May the scope of our vision increase 
So that, seeing more truly and plainly, 
Our pitiful warrings may cease; 
That a world which was blind 
May be one humankind, 
And may cheer for the heroes of peace! 


Cyril A, Smack 
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FARRAR AND AMATO IN THE NEW OPERA 


EWER nd better 
That’s the slogan the man- 
agers have set up to guide 
them in preparing for next 
season, driven thereto by the 
baleful effects caused through 
the excessive competition of the one now 
drawing toward its close. 

\t the time of writing there have al- 
ready been three failures among the New 
York managers — those of the Lieblers, 
Harrison Grey Fiske, and Maurice Camp- 
Offsetting these three Waterloos, at 
least three New York theaters have not 
been big enough to contain the crowds that 

nted to squeeze into them, even at fancy 
prices, so eager was the public to see cer- 
| Shows. And these popular shows were 
of the variety order—two-dollar vaude- 
e, gn fact if not in name. From which 
n led to.ask myself whether it can be 
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plays.” 








‘MME. SANS-GENE,” AT THE METROPOLITAN 


that the trouble lies with the audiences, 
rather than with the plays. 

But even if this question should be an- 
swered affirmatively, what can one do? 
One can’t take the public by the heels and 
force its toes in the direction of Victor Her- 
bert, say, instead of Irving Berlin. No, the 
managers are in the business for what they 
can get out of it. If they think they can 
get more money out by putting fewer plays 
in, then it is for us who have the good of 
the theater at heart to wish them luck. 
With twenty-five theaters to fill instead of 
fifty, it stands to reason that more care and 
time will go to the selection and prepara- 
tion of the offerings. 

Under the new order of things, we are 
told, “no city will have more first-class 
theaters than its playgoing population war- 
rants.” But who is going to gage such a 
variable quantity as the playgoing popula- 
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FRANCES STARR IN THE FIRST ACT OF “ MARIE-ODILE," THE NEW PLAY AT THE BELASCO 


From a photogrash 
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tion? This element, it seems to me, is sub- 
ject to as wide fluctuations as an accordion 
in service. Everything depends on the 
offering. It is a demonstrable fact that at- 
tractions like ‘“ The Servant in the House,” 
‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 

Ben-Hur,” and Maude 
\dams draw to the theater 
people who seldom, if ever, 
think of going there with 
less incentive. 
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But how is this situation going to be 
remedied, you ask, if the plan is to present 
still fewer plays? Are the superfluous thea- 
ters to be converted into garages, as one 
pessimistic manager predicted half a dozen 
years ago? 


No, nothing so drastic as this. 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE AND BRUCE MCRAE IN THE LAST ACT OF “ THE SHADOW,” 
POWERFUL 


BARRYMORE HAS MADE THE 


MOST 
lhe game is a gamble at best. What the 
mored alliance between the big firms— 

Klaw & Erlanger and the Shuberts—is in- 

ended to bring about is the game at its 
st, ngt at its worst, as it was during the 
irs when the two syndicates were at war 
h each other. In those days it happened 
peatedly that each planted a playhouse 
ere none existed before, to house its own 

with the result that in time there 
me to be more theaters than plays. 


eces 





IN WHICH MISS 


IMPRESSION OF HER CAREER 


y CHa d i \ Loren 


The surplus houses are to be “ turned to a 
different kind of entertainment, which will 
not interfere with the high-class theater.” 
This, I suppose, means motion-pictures, 
burlesque, vaudeville, and possibly dollar 
shows. 

The big cities, like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, are not included 
in the reapportionment. It’s in the smaller 
places that it has proved so expensive to give 
the public two entertainments a week to 
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EFFIE SHANNON AND A. I ANSON IN THE EXQUISITE WOODLAND SET IN THE THIRD ACT OF THE 
LUCKLESS PRIZE PLAY, “CHILDREN OF EARTH, WHOSE CAREER WAS MEASURED 
BY FOUR WEEKS AT THE BOOTH THEATER, NEW YORK 
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choose between, instead of offering only 
one. If the new plan goes through, this 
clash of attractions will be obviated. 
Under the new régime, we are assured, 
everybody is to be benefited—the managers 
in being surer of capturing audiences, and 


ANNE MEREDITH AND ELSIE FERGUSON 
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the audiences in being surer of getting 


lue for their money. The losers—or ap- 
rent losers—will be the actors and fledg- 
ng playwrights. I say apparent, for while 
ere may not be so many jobs as formerly 
r the first-named, the jobs are likely to be 
re lasting; and although managers may 
be so ready to give the unproduced a 
ring, the chance of success when a pro- 
tion is made will be greater. 
While on the subject of budding drama- 
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tists, | may say that the Playwrights’ Club, 
a recently formed organization in New 
York, has a unique way of taking the con- 
ceit out of its members. Meetings are held 
every three weeks, and some member is in- 
vited to read either a playlet or the vital 





IN THE LATTER S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
STARRING VEHICLE “ OUTCAST 


} 


act from a longer play, explaining briefly 
what has gone before and what follows. 
Then the others are asked to point out the 
defects in the work. These criticisms 
awaken discussion that is undoubtedly of 
real help to inexperienced dramatists. 

At a recent meeting of the club Elmer 
L. Reizenstein, who has scored such a hit 
with “ On Trial,” was a guest, and gave a 
ten-minute talk rich in practical hints on 
play-making. 
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“ The novice imagines,” he said, among 
other things, “that turning out a play 
means writing enough dialogue to fill, say, 
thirty-five minutes of time for each act. 
Now plays should not be written, but built 

put together just as a contractor puts to- 
gether a sky-scraper. Sometimes the brick- 
work is started at the third floor, sometimes 
at the first; and so, too, in a play, you may 
find it necessary to work on your third act 
before you touch your first. This must all 
be thought out before you touch the keys 
of your typewriter.” 

Mr. Reizenstein told me that he received 
his first encouragement in literary work 
from the house of Munsey, to which he 
submitted his first story no longer ago than 
February, 1913. The manuscript was ac- 
cepted, and the story appeared in The 
Argosy for the fol- 
lowing May. His first 
play, “On Trial,” 
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was produced in August last and is still 
running. 

It’s a pity Guy Bolton did not subject 
“A Fallen Idol’ to the judgment of some 
such jury as the Playwrights’ Club. Surely, 
in that case, some one of the members 
would have called his attention to the lack 
of. plausibility in his main theme. It is 
difficult to believe in the discarded mistress 
who demands the immediate payment of 
twenty thousand dollars for the education 
of her boy, who is only five years old. 
Again, there is palpable theatrical trickery 
in having the hero write two checks and 
leave one carelessly on the table, for the 
heroine to find. A little more time spent on 
these points might have produced much 
more reasonable premises. Mr. Bolton is a 
young architect, who wrote “ The Rule of 
Three ” and also the book of “ Ninety in 
the Shade” for Marie Cahill, of which 
more anon. 

A fine cast did all that was possible 
with “ A Fallen Idol.” It included David 
Powell, fresh. from his first triumph in 
“Across the Border”; Albert Bruning, 
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“voU SAVED MY SOUL ONCE 


LET ME SAVE MY BODY IN MY OWN way! 


KATHERINE EMMET 


AS ANNIS GREY, TO HOWARD KYLE, AS THE PROPHET, IN THE SECOND ACT OF “ POLYGAMY 
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ALICE BRADY, FLORENCE NASH, AND GERTRUDE DALLAS IN THE LAST ACT OF 


From a photograt 


the paralyzed pianist threatened with 
kmail; and Janet Beecher, who will 
be remembered as the long-suffering 
of another musician, Leo Ditrichstein 


The Concert.” Mr. Bruning created 
father in ‘‘ The Climax,” and did ex- 
ent work in Galsworthy’s “ Strife” at 
New Theater. Florence Rockwell, who 
with Mansfield in “ Ivan the Terrible,” 


“SINNERS” 


and more recently was leading woman with 
Mantell, impersonated the model who 
caused all the trouble. 

One night a paralyzed husband, the next 
a paralyzed wife—but oh, what a difference 
in the two plays! Ethel Barrymore’s new 
vehicle, “ The Shadow,” followed “A 
Fallen Idol” into town and brought this 
talented daughter of two talented parents 
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NANSEN, THE SCANDINAVIAN WHO HAS COME TO 
NEW YORK TO POSE 


ve 


Maurice Barrymore and Georgi: 
Drew—to the highest dramatic level 
she has yet attained. The play was 
written for Réjane by a Franco- 
Italian, Dario Niccodemi, and 
rendered into English for its world 
premiére by Michael Morton, the 
war having interfered with its pres- 
entation in Paris. I can’t imagine 
Réjane doing it as well «es Miss 
Barrymore does, so there is all the 
more satisfaction in reflecting that 
the American actress has created the 
part. 

The curtain rises with the star on 
the stage, seated in a large chair, 
f-om which she does not move for 
the whole act. For the greater part 
of it, indeed, her arms are invisible. 
and we are told that for six years she 
has been unable to move them; but 
just before the act ends she draws 
her hands out from under the cov- 
erlet, and shows the doctor that a 
miracle has happened. She has been 
cured where it had been thought sh 
wes incurable, but she makes him 
promise to keep it a secret, as sl 
wishes to surpzise her husband, a 
famous artist, by walking in on him 
quite unannounced. 

We next see her in the studio, and 
the interest of this scene outranks 
that of anything put on the boards 
this season. She is utterly unawar« 
of the fact that for three years her 
husband and a woman whom she has 
regarded as a friend have been living 
here as man and wife. She goes 
from point to point about the room 
which is new to her. A baby is lying 
asleep on a couch. She takes it fo 
the model of two portraits her hus 
band has painted. 

Then the artist himself appears 
and gradually his wife gathers fror 
his manner that something is wrong 
Suddenly she realizes that the bab) 
belongs here; and then comes 
dramatic moment when the mothe 
enters, a song on her lips, ana 
other woman learns of her treacher\ 
\ll this Miss Barrymore cor. /e) 
with voice inflections that are mar 
vels of accuracy in registering th 
fine shadings of poignant emotion. 

In the last act, after a brief scen 
with her rival, in which she tries | 
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make the latter believe that Gerard’s old with the Empress of Ireland last vear. 
affection has revived, the wife renounces Then, in 1898, the cables announced her 
everything, realizing that, as her husband _ betrothal to Gerald Du Maurier, son of the 
no longer loves her, to fight would be 
futile. All she asks is that he will 
sometimes visit her. In these varying 
moods Miss Barrymore is superbly 
real, and the curtain falls on an im- on 



































personation that places this American : -s 
actress in the highest rank, fulfilling wt» ; 
. 7 + > 
the promise that she gave as Zoé \e > 


Blundell in “ Mid-Channel ” just five 
years ago. 

The New York premiére of “ The 
Shadow ” fell on January 25, and it 
was on that same date in 1894, when 
Miss Barrymore was only fifteen years 
old,that she first appeared on the stage. 
This was in her native city, Philadel- 
phia, as Julia in “ The Rivals,” in sup- 
port of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. John 
Drew. The follow- 
ing autumn she 
joined her uncle, 
Jehn Drew, at 
the Empire in 
New York, 
Starting with 
Kate Fennell 
in “ The Bau- 
ble Shop,” she 
was for several 
seasons a mem- 
ber of his com- 
pany, finally 



























; LOUISE DRESSER AND ROZSIKA DOLLY IN 
+ GEORGE COHAN’S REVUE “ HELLO, 
eaving it to go 7 BROADWAY 
to London, where From a thotograth by White, New ¥: 


le appeared with 
“ir Henry Irving. 
harles Frohman 

ide her a star in rgor. 


author of “ Trilby ” and creator of 
Zou-Zou in the London produc- 

tion of the stage version of his father’s 
It was inevitable that famous novel. Next, in 1905, the chosen 
vith so attractive a per- candidate was another Englishman, Cap- 
mality the  rumor- tain Harry Graham of the Coldstream 
iongers should marry off Miss Barrymore Guards. A year later a fourth Britisher, 
irly and often. First it was to Laurence Ernest Lawford, leading man for Maude 
'‘rving, Sir Henry’s son, who went down Adams in “ Peter Pan,” and now playing 
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with Miss Barrymore in “ The Shadow,” 
was booked for the same honor. 

It was on March 15, 1909, that she was 
really married, and to a native of her own 
country, Russell Griswold Colt—a grand- 
son, I believe, of Samuel Colt, the gun- 
maker. She has three children; and to 
her own experience as a mother is no doubt 
due some of the telling power that enters 
into her present portrayal. 

In Bruce McRae Miss Barrymore is 
again associated with one of the most 
popular leading men she ever had, he hav- 
ing served her in this capacity from “ A 
Country Mouse,” in 1902, to “ The Step- 
sister,” in 1907. Mr. McRae was born :n 
India of English parents, and is a nephew 
of Sir Charles Wyndham. Last season he 
disported himself in farce with Edgar Sel- 
wyn’s “ Nearly Married,” and just before 
his engagement for “ The Shadow” he 
created, in Washington, the character of 
the lover in “ A Fallen Idol ”—played in 
New York by David Powell. Gerard, the 
faithless husband, is one of the most un- 
grateful parts ever written, and only an 
actor of such sterling worth as Mr. McRae 
could handle it in a way to win the least 
grain of sympathy. 

The other woman is done by Grace Ellis- 
ton, who was recently seen in “ The Battle- 
Cry,” and who, as Grace Rutter, was at 
the Casino in 1896 in “ The Wizard of the 
Nile,” and not “ The Idol’s Eye,” as I in- 
advertently stated in the January issue. 

Hard on the heels of “ The Shadow ” 
there was offered New York another play 
with an unhappy ending. In “ Marie- 
Odile ”—pronounced as if spelled “ Odeel ” 

Mr. Belasco presents Frances Starr in a 
part that must be dear tu her soul, being in 
such stark contrast to “ The Easiest Way,” 
on the one hand, and to “ The Case of 
Becky,” on the other. And again nothing 
could be more different from the jealous 
wife she did last year in “ The Secret ” 
than the simple, trusting, loving novice of 
the convent that falls to her in “ Marie- 
Odile.” 

The play was written by Edward Knob- 
leuch, and is produced more simply than 
anything David Belasco has ever given us. 
Mr. Belasco has even covered the prosceni- 
um arch and boxes with sackcloth and 
supplied a curtain of the same material. 
There is one set for the three acts, which 
are laid in a small Alsatian convent during 
the Franco-Prussian conflict of 1870—a 
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chapter of history that is a boon to man- 
agers, in that it permits them to give war 
stuff and yet remain strictly neutral so far 
as the present European struggle is con- 
cerned. 

Marie-Odile, a foundling discovered at 
the door of the convent, has been brought 
up without sight of any men except the 
priest and the old gardener—the latter, by 
the way,- impersonated with marvelous 
realism by Frank Reicher, who four years 
ago excelled in the name-part of Percy 
Mackaye’s short-lived fantastic piece, “ The 
Scarecrow.” Then come the Uhlans, and 
you can perhaps guess the rest, when I have 
told you that the nuns flee, leaving Marie- 
Odile behind. 

A year passes and the baby that comes 
to her she ascribes to a miracle. She dis- 
plays it with delight to the mother superior 
when the sisters return, and is amazed when 
they banish her from the place. All this 
is written in naive vein, and as to the im- 
pression it makes — well, that depends a 
great deal on the audience. You recall the 
saying—* To the pure all things are pure.” 
Perhaps Marie-Odile is an impossible in- 
stance of innocence. One remembers that 
the nuns did not bring up Olivette in such 
a paradise of ignorance, for Audran’s 
heroine sings: 


They told me at the convent men are very 
wicked things. 


Whatever we may think of the plausi- 
bility of the situation, however, there has 
seldom been a prettier scene on the boards 
than the one in which Marie-Odile gives 
the Uhlans the toast that the good Lord 
will send them all safe home to their 
mothers. 

It was just nine years ago that Mr. 
Belasco discovered Frances Starr perched 
on the step of a coach in “ Gallops” at 
the Garrick and for ten minutes she spoke 
never a word, while those around her 
watched a race in which the man she loved 
was riding. She herself did not dare to 
look at the track, and only the expression 
of her face conveyed her tense emotion. 
David Belasco, who was in front, watched 
her, and as a result the young actress, fresh 
from the Murray Hill stock company, with- 
in two months became leading woman for 
David Warfield in “The Music Master,” 
then on tour. The following autumn she 
created Juanita in “The Rose of the 
Pancho.” 
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ATRICIA COLLINGE, WHO IS LEADING WOMAN WITH DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
JAMES FORBES -IN THIS NEW COMEDY MR. FORBES REVEALS 
THAN HE DISCLOSED IN HIS SUCCESSFUL PIECE Ol 
SEASONS AGO, “ THE CHORUS LADY 


IN “ THE SHOW SHOP, 
MORE STAGE SECRETS 
SEVERAI 
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WILL DEMING AS THE PRESS-AGENT, GRANT 


THE SECRETARY OF THIRTEEN SOAP IN THE SECOND ACT OF “IT 


t thotegrat 


Miss Starr is an Albany girl, and has not 
suffered her rapid progress to turn her head 
in the slightest degree. The picture shows 
her with the convent pigeons, on which she 
has expended her affections until the sud- 
den appearance of Corporal Meissner, 
whom she takes for St. Michael in the flesh, 
from his resemblance to the painting that 
hangs in the refectory. This character 
falls into the competent hands of Jerome 
Patrick, who recently assumed, on tour, 
the part in “ The Beautiful Adventure ” 
created by Charles Cherry. 

For the dignified, duty-absorbed Mother 
Superior Mr. Belasco selected a sterling 
actress of the old school—Marie Wain- 
wright, who was born in Philadelphia in 
1853, and who began her career in 1878 
at the original Booth’s Theater as Juliet 
to the Romeo of George Rignold. In the 
following year, at the Boston Museum, she 
became the first American Josephine in 
“ Pinafore.” She also has the distinction 
of being the first Countess Zicka of “ Di- 
plomacy ” in this country. For several 
vears she toured with the late Louis 
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James in “ Virginius,” ‘ Ingomar,” and the 
Shakespeare repertoire. More recently she 
acted Truth in “ Everywoman.” 

Speaking of the pzst, the New Theater 
movement is stirring again, brought to life 
by no less a person than Granville Barker, 
the Englishman to whom the direction of 
the beautiful house on Central Park West 
was first offered, and who declined it on 
account of the building’s huge size. Mr. 
Barker, with his wife, Lillah McCarthy, has 
come over here to give a series of perform- 
ances at Wallack’s, noteworthy because 
they afford America its first opportunity to 
see Bernard Shaw’s “ Androcles and the 
Lion.” 

Mr. Barker has also brought with him 
his peculiar ideas on stage aprons and 
scenery, with which he has caused so much 
talk over in London. Footlights he has 
banished to the scrap-heap, the two stag« 
boxes he converts into entrances, through 
which his characters enter from either side 
on a platform built out over the orchestra 
pit. The coloring and the architecture oi 
his sets are such as to catch the eye im- 
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mediately they are revealed, so differ- 
ent are they from the usual styles. 
The Shaw piece—George Ber- 
nard calls it “A Fable,” and 
claims to have had one of the 
worst shocks of his life when he 
saw his play published in an 
American magazine labeled “A 
Comedy ”—was preceded by 
“The Man Who Married 
1 Dumb Wife,” an eccen- 
tric farce by the veteran 
French Academician, 


} Anatole France. Both 
| productions are of un- 
' doubted interest to 
thoughtful playgoers, 


and, judging from the 
ittendance on the 
opening nights, Mr. 
Barker’s _ enterprise, 
on which the possible 
resurrection of the 
New Theater move- 
ment is said to hinge, 
promises well. 

Mr. Barker was born 
in London in 1877, and 
made his début on the 
West End boards in 1892 
the Third Young 
Van in “ The Poet and 
the Puppets,” a farcical 
conceit satirizing Oscar 
Wilde, then at the height of 
his early fame. Eleven 
years ago, Barker associated 
himself with J. E. Vedrenne, 
with whom he has since 
brought out a long succes- 
sion of productions whose 
irtistic merit has frequently 
uutbalanced their commer- 
ial worth. 

His wife, Lillah Mc- 
Carthy, is in the one play 
he dumb woman who, un- 
lappily for her 

sband, recovers 

speech, and in 


as 
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O. P. Heggie, who is fine 
Uriah Heep 


the Lieblers’ recent luckless 


venture with “ The Highway of 


Li 


fe,” otherwise “ David Cop- 


perfield.” 
I quote the opening paragraph 


AN 


Ss 


Von of 





IXEs* 


of a circular dated January 11 


last, and bearing the head- 
line, ‘* The New Theater ” 


In the line of their hope that 
they could continue to be of 
some in advancing 

the cause of drama in New 

York, the founders of the 
New Theater. have en- 
couraged Granville _Bar- 
ker to bring to New York 
some of his recent produc 
tions, in order that the 
Subscribers to the New 

Theater, and other the- 
atergoers could judge for 
themselves of his 
achievements, which have 
excited so much interest 
“in London. 


service 


The circular then goes 


on to state that the 
great war has com- 
pelled a temporary 


abandonment of the pro- 

ject for a national theater 
in England. In the week 
following his opening at 
Wallack’s, Mr. Barker de- 
clared “the American 
national theater must found 
itself’ — thus making it 
plain that although his ad- 
vent may revive interest in 
the New Theater move- 
ment, he has no notion of 
reconsidering his original 
determination to have noth- 
ing to do with it in the 
managerial sense. 

‘he Booth and the Shu- 
bert Theaters were 
built on the site 
picked out for the 
second and smaller 
New Theater. Win- 
throp Ames, who 

uo- directed the or- 
ganization for its 
two years of ex- 
istence, is in charge 
the destinies of 
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the first-named house, and in January pro- 
duced there the prize play, “ Children of 
Earth.’’ For a leading rdle therein he en- 
gaged A. E. Anson, the English actor, who 
was with him at the New, playing Joseph 
Surface in “ The School for Scandal,” Ford 
in “The Merry Wives of Winsor,” and 
Leontes in “ The Winter’s Tale.” Mr. An- 
son is the son of G. W. Anson, now acting 
the butler in “ The Lie,” which has caught 
on. 

Effie Shannon, leading woman in “ Chil- 
dren of Earth,” is a native of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and her first character on 
the stage was Eva in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
at the Boston Theater. In 1888 she became 
a member of Augustin Daly’s famous stock 
company in New York, with which she 
played Titania in “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” and the First Niece in Sheridan’s 
“ Critic.” The following year she joined 
the Daniel Frohman forces at the old 
Lyceum, where she remained a leading 
favorite until 1893. Five years later she and 
Herbert Kelcey—who was also in “ Chil- 
dren of Earth ’"—starred very successfully 
in the Clyde Fitch drama, “ The Moth and 
the Flame.” Three years ago, at the Be- 
lasco, Miss Shannon scored as the old lady 
who rejuvenates herself in “ Years of Dis- 
cretion.” 

Mention of “ The Critic” reminds me 
that this famous comedy by the man who 
wrote “The School for Scandal” and 
“ The Rivals ” was recently revived in New 
York, and with considerable success, by 
B. Iden Payne and his English company. 
Mr. Payne, like Granville Barker, has ideas 
of his own about mounting, but in this case 
laughter is the end sought by the eccentrici- 
ties of stage decoration. Nearly every re- 
viewer in town remarked on the apparent 
freshness of the humor in this “ Tragedy 
Rehearsed "—to use the subtitle of “ The 
Critic,’ which was produced at Drury 
Lane, of which Sheridan himself was the 
director, in 1779—as exemplified by its re- 
semblance to the third act of “ The Show 
Shop.” Mr. Payne himself played Mr. 
Puff, and secured Emilie Polini, of the Prin- 
cess Players, now disbanded, for Tilburina. 
In England Mr. Payne was associated with 
Miss Horniman’s Manchester Players. 

Of Sheridan’s three famous comedies, 
“ The Rivals” was the first to reach perform- 
ance. It scored a failure on its first night 
at Covent Garden, January 17, 1775, but 
careful revision turned the tables a few 
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days later. Its author’s greatest success, 
“The School for Scandal,” reached the 
boards—those of Drury Lane—May 8 in 
the following year. 

Patricia Collinge, leading woman in 
“ The Show Shop,” has made quick time to 
the front. She came over from Dublin five 
years ago to begin her stage career in 
America. Her first part was with Sam 
Bernard in “ The Girl and the Wizard,” 
and after that she was Youth in “ Every- 
woman.” She met Douglas Fairbanks 
when she joined the “ New Henrietta ” 
company, and has been with this popular 
young star ever since, even to his interlude 
in vaudeville between the collapse of “ He 
Comes Up Smiling” and the opening of 
“The Show Shop.” The skit Mr. Fair- 
banks always uses in the two-a-day is a 
capital little comedy, “ A Regular Business 
Man,” written by John Stokes, who is now 
playing the sanctimonious villain, Horace 
Worth, in “ Sinners.”’ 

Alice Brady, the heroine of “ Sinners,” 
is the daughter of William A. Brady, the 
manager, by his first wife— not by his 
present one, Grace George. She is an 
actress of great promise, and appears with 
equal success in either “ straight ” or music- 
al parts, having sung in recent Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals. In her father’s note- 
worthy presentation of “ Litthe Women,” 
two seasons ago, she was the Meg. 

The name of Gertrude Dallas, the ad- 
venturess of “ Sinners,” is new to Broad- 
way bills, but no doubt it will often be seen 
on them after this. Miss Dallas is a big 
favorite in stock. Florence Nash, on the 
other hand, has been kept almost constant- 
ly in town to impersonate a series of “ flip ” 
young women —the part she played in 
“Within the Law” being perhaps the 
most familiar sample. I remember her as 
far back as 1908, as Gretchen, the lisping 
girl in the English musical comedy, “* Miss 
Hook of Holland,” in which the Mr. Hook 
was Tom Wise, and for which charming 
music was written by Paul Rubens, also re- 
sponsible for the tunes in “ To-night’s the 
Night.” 

Among our pictures this month is a scene 
showing one of the most attractive numbers 
in the latter ‘Land and Water” sung 
by Fay Compton and Lauri de Frece, who 
off the stage, are man and wife. Miss 
Compton, who was last in “ The Cinema 
Star ’’—British for “ The Queen of the 
Movies ”"—comes of a dyed-in-the-wool 
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theatrical family, her father being the 
Edward Compton who in 1881 formed 
the Compton Comedy Company to revive 
the classics. Her brother is 

Compton Mackenzie, the 

young Oxford man 

who wrote * Car- 

nival” and 

‘Sinister 
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sion. To be sure, some concession has been 
made to what is believed to be the popular 
penchant in the alteration of the luckless 
heroine’s final speech, but the 

play made its big im- 

pression without 

this aid, and 

now “The 

Shadow ” 
































RUTH CHATTERTON AS SHE APPEARS IN THE SECOND ACT OF HER GREAT SUCCESS AS JUDY 


IN “DADDY LONG-LEGS 


tegrafh 


Street ’; and another sister, Nell Compton, 
is with Elsie Ferguson in ‘“‘ Outcast.” 

The success of the last-named, which has 
been running in New York since mid- 
autumn, seems to have set the fashion for 
a reaction from the happy ending obses- 


and “ Marie-Odile,” both somber in the 
finish, have received the stamp of approval! 
Two stars, playing all winter at theaters 
within a stone’s throw of each other, are 
both New Yorkers—a fact worthy of com 
ment in a town whose native sons and 
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daughters are so hopelessly outnumbered 
by immigrants. The one is Elsie Ferguson, 
at the Lyceum in “ Outcast,” and the other 
Ruth Chatterton, at the Gaiety in “ Daddy 
Long-Legs.” 

Only two years ago Miss Chatterton was 
quite unknown to the theatergoers of 
Broadway. She was appearing in “ The 
Rainbow ” as Henry Miller’s daughter, and 
had to say the line: 

“T wonder if any other girl ever had a daddy 
like you!” 


It was this speech, probably, that set Mr. 
Miller on the still hunt for another play in 
which a girl’s affection for her guardian 
should be exploited to the limit. He was 
fortunate enough to find what he wanted in 
the book by Jean Webster, merely a collec- 
tion of letters, but destined to draw audi- 
ences as with a magnet and to make a nine- 
teen-year-old girl a star. 

In striking contrast to the case of Fay 
Compton, none of Miss Chatterton’s peo- 
ple had ever been on the stage. She hap- 
pened to have a friend in a stock company 
once, and while she was calling on this girl 
in her dressing-room, the manager saw her 
and realized that she was just the type for 
a part—no less than one filled originally by 
Eleanor Robson—in the piece he was cast- 
ing for the following week. 

The place was Washington, and the play 
“Merely Mary Ann.” 

“Oh, but I can’t act!”” Miss Chatterton 
protested. 

“ That’s why I want you,” the manager 
promptly returned. 

She got her mother’s consent, went on 
for the week, and remained for seventeen 
more. After that came a winter with a 
Milwaukee stock and a summer with an- 
other in Worcester, Massachusetts. Then 
Henry Miller heard of her, listened to her 
voice over a telephone, and engaged her for 
the heroine in “ The Rainbow.”’ I haven’t 
heard that Miss Chatterton has been filmed 
for the movies yet, but I dare say she has 
already had offers to pose. It may soon be 
a distinction not to be seen on the screen. 


THE FILM’S LURE FOR PLAYERS 


Among our pictures this month is one of 
Betty Nansen, the Scandinavian actress who 
originated many of Ibsen’s réles, and who 
has come to this country expressly to act 
before the camera in the silent version of 
“ The World and His Wife,” the play which 
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William Faversham and Julie Opp did a 
few seasons ago. In this way Miss Nansen 
can appear in America without taking the 
trouble to learn the language. She is ac- 
quiring English, however, so she may 
eventually decide to follow in the footsteps 
of Nazimova and many others before she 
returns home. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter has been tempted by 
the studios and fallen. You can see her 
now in “ Du Barry” for ten cents, with 
Hamilton Revelle and Campbell Gollan, 
who were with her in the original cast when 
David Belasco produced the play. And if 
you have wondered what has become of 
Lionel Barrymore, brother of Ethel and 
Jack, he, too, has been working days in- 
stead of nights, and may be seen as M. 
Doltaire in the photo-play made from Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s “ Seats of the Mighty.” 

One advantage to the player in this mo- 
tion-picture game is that he or she can act 
at night and pose by day. Milton Sills did 
this, working for “ The Pit” by sunshine 
and in “ The Law of the Land ” back of 
the footlights. Ruth Shepley is doing it 
just now, alternating her evenings in “ It 
Pays to Advertise,” with days before the 
camera as the heroine in “ Alias Jimmy 
Valentine.” Miss Shepley was associated 
with Douglas Fairbanks in her first three 
roles. The earliest of them was in “ All for 
a Girl,” after which she became the Sen- 
ator’s daughter in “A Gentleman from 
Mississippi,” and then played the lead in 
“A Gentleman of Leisure.” She was the 
wife of Ernest Glendinning in the brief run 
of “ The Brute,” and last year went over 
to comedy again in “ Nearly Married,” 
which, by the bye, is now to serve Marie 
Tempest as her first American vehicle. 


WHOLLY U. S. A. 


Of the two other characters in the picture 
from the farce “It Pays to Advertise,” 
Grant Mitchell has been a familiar and al- 
ways welcome figure on Broadway stages 
for a number of seasons. He will study a 
“ bit” with as much care as he bestows on 
the lengthy rdle he plays in the farce now 
running at the Cohan Theater. One of 
these brief parts fell to him when he was 
set down on the program merely as “ a na- 
tive” in “The Chaperon,” with which 
Maxine Elliott opened the theater that 
bears her name on December 30, 1908. 
Two years ago, in “ Years of Discretion,” 
at the Belasco, Mr. Mitchell was Farrell 
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Howard, Jr., son to Effie Shannon, and 
amusingly horrified at his mother’s trans- 
formation from a staid matron. 

Miss Elliott, by the way, is no longer on 
the stage, and for some time past has re- 
sided in London. She was recently reported 
on board a Red Cross barge in Flanders, as- 
sisting in the distribution of supplies for the 
wounded. 

Will Deming, the press-agent of the soap 
business in “ It Pays to Advertise,” is a na- 
tive of Michigan, and became stage-struck 
in his early youth, which was passed in 
Chicago. Primrose and West’s minstrels 
started him on his career when he was only 
fourteen, not as a comedian, but as a youth- 
ful warbler. In the trail of “ Pinafore,” in 
the early eighties, numerous juvenile opera 
companies were formed, and Deming joined 
the Hess organization. After he got 
through with that, melodrama claimed him, 
and thence he went into stock. He and 
Grant Mitchell, also a Westerner, lived 
near to each other in their youth, and it is 
an odd coincidence that in “ It Pays to Ad- 
vertise” they are again brought together 
to carry the brunt of the piece. 

Except for a brief engagement in “ Mar- 


rying Money,” last spring, Deming has 
been busy out of town playing réles origi- 


nated by other actors on Broadway. But 
after this I predict that managers will keep 
him close to the Great White Way, to create 
the real American type of which we see all 
too few examples on our boards. You may 
easily count on the fingers of one hand the 
plays produced during a season that really 
reek of the soil, while the number of weak 
imitations of foreign models is legion. 

“It Pays to Advertise ” is of the made- 
in-America brand in every fiber. Its run be- 
gan in early September. I saw it in Feb- 
ruary—from an upper box, as all the seats 
were sold. The spectacle of every chair in 
all sections of the house occupied—and not 
on a Saturday night, at that—was one to 
make glad the heart of a theater-lover in a 
season regarded as the worst on record. 


THE CRITICS AND THE OPERA 


As is almost invariably the case with new 
works brought out at the Metropolitan, the 
comments of the next morning on “ Mme. 
Sans-Géne ” ranged anywhere from luke- 
warm praise to cold condemnation. Al- 
though the head-lines over one report of 
this Giordano world premiére proclaimed it 
to be an “ epera triumph,” and its produc- 
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tion a glorification of Gatti-Casazza’s ad- 
ministration, the text went on to say that 


‘ “there are many pages in ‘ Sans-Géne,’ 


which we would gladly exchange for any 
one of the melodies of Lecocq—let us say, 
in ‘ La Fille de Mme. Angot.’ ” 

“ The music is not of high operatic char- 
acter,” wrote another reviewer. “It is 
rather better than Giordano’s ‘ Fedora,’ 
scarcely equal to his ‘ Siberia,’ and mani- 
festly below the creative merit of his 
masterpiece, ‘ Andrea Chenier.” <A third 
voiced his opinion that “ the music of the 
whole opera is lamentably deficient in 
power of characterization.” 

While not enthusiastic, the estimates of 
“ L’Oracolo,” a one-act opera presented 
with “ Pagliacci” on February 4, were of 
a slightly more roseate hue. This new of- 
fering, based on C. B. Fernald’s play of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, “ The Cat and 
the Cherub,” was written seventeen years 
ago by Franco Leoni, and had already been 
given in London. 

Meanwhile the season at the Metro- 
politan goes on prosperously toward its 
termination on April 25. A fine revival of 
Beethoven’s only opera, “ Fidelio,” was 
recently given, a work not heard since 1900. 
At this writing Caruso has not yet left to 
fulfil a long-standing contract at Monte 
Carlo. What effect his departure will have 
on the receipts remains to be seen. Let us 
hope that it will make no material dif- 
ference. An enterprise so efficiently or- 
ganized as the Metropolitan under its pres- 
ent management deserves better at the 
hands of music-lovers than to be dependent 
on a single voice, however fine. 


TURNING THE THEATER INSIDE OUT 


Luckily for her present job, Louise 
Dresser’s private opinions do not seem to 
coincide with those of the public. Last 
autumn she told me that she thought it all 
wrong for the stage to give away so many 
of its own secrets. 

“ The illusion will all be lost,” she said, 
“and we shall be the ones to suffer in the 
end.” 

This was before she began rehearsals for 
George Cohan’s latest offering, “ Hello. 
Broadway!” which outvies even “ The 
Show Shop ” in exposing the tricks of the 
theatrical trade. And such is the pressure 
of the public to see it that the run promises 
to extend far into the heated term. 

Miss Dresser came out of the West and 
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began her career with Ward and Vokes in 
“ The Governors,” at ten dollars a week. 
Oddly enough, her first ambition as a 
schoolgirl was not toward the footlights at 
all, but to be a newspaper reporter. She 
is married to Jack Gardner, who sang in 
“Mme. Sherry,” and is this year in vaude- 
ville. They live in Mount Vernon. 

Roszika Dolly, who dances so prettily in 
“ Hello, Broadway!” came into favor a few 
seasons ago as one of the Dolly sisters, in a 
Casino show. She was recently in vaude- 
ville with Martin Brown. 


“ POLYGAMY ” AND CLUBWOMEN’S NIGHT 


Katherine Emmet, the Annis Grey of 
“ Polygamy,” is yet another addition to the 
long list of players who have come from 
California and made good. She is a grad- 
uate of Leland Stanford University, and 
her introduction to the stage was in 
“The Man of Destiny,” Bernard Shaw’s 
Napoleon play. This was in the West. 
New York saw her in the autumn of ror2, 
at the Little Theater, with John Barry- 
more, as his one really respectable sweet- 
heart, in the fourth episode of “ The Affairs 
of Anatol.” 

Howard Kyle, the Prophet in “ Polyg- 
amy,” to whom Annis Grey makes her ap- 
peal for release from a forced marriage to 
a man she does not love, hails from a new 
spot on the theatrical map — Shullsburg, 
Wisconsin, not very far from Galena, IIli- 
nois, the birthplace of General U. S. Grant. 
An early hit scored by Mr. Kyle was as 
David Bartlett, the hero of “ Way Down 
East,” in its original New York run. Pre- 
viously he had played with Modjeska and 
Julia Marlowe. He is the secretary and 
moving spirit of the Actors’ Equity Society. 

“ Polygamy ” was removed from the 
Playhouse to the Park Theater when “ Sin- 
ners’ came to the first-named house. At 
the Park, each Tuesday evening is a “ club- 
women’s night,’ when a speaker addresses 
the audience after the second act on some 
phase of the feminist question, which is the 
underlying motive of the play. 

Both “ Polygamy ” and the Park Theater 
are now under the management of a woman, 
Miss Helen Tyler, who has been associated 
with the firm of Selwyn & Co. from the 
early days of its activity in the dramatic 
agency field. She recently resigned from 
the American Play Company, an outgrowth 
of the Selwyn organization, to turn her at- 
tention to the producing end. A feather in 
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her cap is the fact that she had faith in 
“ Within the Law ” in its early manuscript 
days, when everybody else who read it 
seemed to be against it. 


ANN MURDOCK IN ELECTRIC BRILLIANCE 


Last autumn, when Charles Frohman put 
Miss Murdock into the leading part of 
‘* The Beautiful Adventure,” it was rumored 
that he intended making a star of her. Her 
stellar début took place in Washington on 
February 8, when the electrics over the 
Columbia Theater at the national capital 
proclaimed that Ann Murdock was appear- 
ing for the first time on any stage in “A 
Girl of To-day,” by Porter Emerson 
Browne. 

I met Miss Murdock about two years 
ago, when she had just been the heroine in 
Thompson Buchanan’s short-lived “ Bridal 
Path,” which died of too much “ punch.” 
She impressed me as a very charming 
young woman who was scarcely likely to be 
a keen custodian of her own business in- 
terests; and perhaps it is just as well that 
she has found as energetic a man as Mr. 
Frohman to manage the commercial side 
of her career. She has the temperament 
and the personality that make an appeal 
to a large section of the theatergoing pub- 
lic. All she needs is the proper vehicle. 

If “ A Girl of To-day ” proves to be any- 
thing like Mr. Browne’s success for Robert 
Hilliard—*“ A Fool There Was ”—the new 
play won’t answer. Apparently it isn’t, 
however. A summary of the plot would 
seem to place it more in the realm of “ Peg 
o’ My Heart,” with perhaps a touch of 
“ The Rainbow ” or “ Daddy Long-Legs.” 
The name is unhappily chosen, being sug- 
gestive of a musical comedy, if of anything 
at all. 


WHEN MANTELL WAS A MATINEE IDOL 


In the February Munsery, speaking of 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s appearance in 
“ Twelfth Night,” I said that “ whether 
New York will see another production of 
the bard this season is doubtful.” This was 
written in December, and at the present 
time Shakespeare is represented by a four- 
weeks’ engagement of Robert Mantell, 
while “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” is 
underlined in the Richard Barker repertoire. 
Of the latter I hope to have more to say 
later; as to Mantell’s engagement, the num- 
ber of plays he gave was more notable than 


the crush of the public to see them. 
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“ Shakespeare spells ruin ” has been said 
so often that I quote it now only to remark 
that out of New York Shakespeare evident- 
ly does no such thing. Otherwise Mr. Man- 
tell would not go on playing him season 
after season. Ten years ago this sterling 
actor’s receipts for “ Othello” and “ Ham- 
let” in Pittsburgh matched those of any 
“ girl *’ show that had ever struck the town. 
He has been less fortunate in New York. 
For instance, five years ago he opened at 
the New Amsterdam with “ King John” 
for a run—the same piece with which he 
inaugurated his repertory season this year 
in town—but at the end of a week it was 
taken off. 

I wonder how many of my readers recall 
that Robert B. Mantell began his career 
by way of being a matinée idol, a species 
now happily extinct? He was born in 
Scotland in 1854, but was brought up in 
Ireland. It is recorded that at school he 
earned a medal for elocution, and from the 
young women of Belfast, when he appeared 
there in amateur theatricals, he won the 
enthusiastic pronouncement that he wes 
the handsomest man in the world. He first 
came to America under the stage name of 
Hudson, hoping to join the Boston Museum 
stock company; but not being able to bring 
this about, he returned to England, where 
he played in the provinces for four years. 
During that period he got the experience 
necessary to fit him for juvenile parts with 
Mme. Modjeska, with whom he finally 
made his début in the United States. 

In due course Fanny Davenport engaged 
him for Loris Ipanoff in “ Fedora.” His 
success was instantaneous; so great, in fact, 
that as soon as possible Miss Davenport 
dropped him for a less conspicuously com- 
petent leading man, but was fain to re- 
engage him, later on, at an increased salary. 
At least, such is the statement of an 
authority of 1892, which, after relating 
how Mantell became a star in “ The Mar- 
ble Heart’ and ‘“ Monbars,” goes on to 
describe him as having “ fine blue eyes and 
blond hair. He is still young,” the writer 
adds, “‘ and may yet become a great actor.” 


MAKING A LAY FIGURE OF D’ORSAY 


Lawrance D’Orsay’s “ haw-haw ” British 
type is a constant temptation to the play- 
wright, yet “ The Earl of Pawtucket,” by 
Augustus Thomas, which kept him busy for 
two seasons from 1903, is the only real suc- 
cess he has had out of the many attempts 
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that have been made to fit him with similar 
parts. There was “ The Embassy Ball,” 
followed by “ Lord Doncaster,” in turn suc- 
ceeded by “ The Lancers,” and now we 
have him—or, rather, had him, for the piece 
lasted only a week — in the title-rdle of 
“The Rented Earl,” a comedy written for 
him by Salisbury Field, coauthor with Mar- 
garet Mayo of “ Twin Beds.” 

The main idea of “ The Rented Earl ” 
was good—the leasing out of a British 
nobleman as a guest, without his knowledge, 
to newly enriched and socially ambitious 
Americans. There was no fault to be found, 
either, with the way in which D’Orsay 
filled his réle, but the comedy itself fell 
short at the very point where so many 
others are weak—lack of staying power for 
the three acts which convention demands 
that a play must have. 

I know there is a prejudice in this coun- 
try against the curtain-raiser, and I’ll ad- 
mit there is not the same need of it here as 
in England where the pit arrangement ob- 
tains; but one-act plays have been known 
to possess the draft requisite to draw people 
to the theater. Witness “The Twelve 
Pound Look ” of Barrie, or, to go farther 
back, “Mme. Butterfly,” which saved 
many a night for “ Naughty Anthony,” 
Belasco’s worst failure as a producer. 
“The Rented Earl,” preceded or followed 
by a rattling one-act farce, played in quick 
tempo as a contrast to D’Orsay’s drawl, 
ought to be an experiment worth trying— 
if one could find the farce. 

D’Orsay’s real name is Dorset William 
Lawrance, and he hails from Northampton- 
shire. Like so many others in his profes- 
sion, he was originally intended for the 
law, but preferred the stage. He was with 
Minnie Palmer as Dudley Harcourt in 
“My Sweetheart ” from 1883 until 1887, 
part of that time in America. He came to 
this country again in 1900, to play King 
Louis VII in “ A Royal Family,” and has 
remained here ever since. 

“A Royal Family,” written by the Eng- 
lishman, Captain Marshall, was a great 
success at the old Lyceum. The program 
bristled with titles, there being one king, 
two queens, two princes, a princess, a duke, 
and a countess in the cast, with Annie Rus- 
sell as the star. Sir George Alexander has 
recently launched at his St. James’s The- 
ater, in London, a new piece by Rudolf 
Besier, author of “ Don,” which exploits 
royalty in the same wholesale fashion, as 
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may be guessed from its title, “ Kings and 
Queens.” This, I learn, has just been se- 
cured for America by Charles Frohman. 


CLEVEREST OF ALL IS MRS. HOPKINS 


The pearl of “ The Clever Ones” is 
Mrs. Hopkins. If her husband, Charles 
Hopkins, who manages that fascinating lit- 
tle theater, the Punch and Judy, could only 
find a play that would give her the big op- 
portunity she deserves, his troubles would 
be over. “ The Marriage of Columbine ” 
came very near doing it—might have done 
it, in fact, had not somebody’s stubborn- 
ness prevented a change in the ending. 

“ The Clever Ones” was written by the 
British playwright, Alfred Sutro, who has 
for years been trying to repeat his hit with 
“The Walls of Jericho.” His new piece 
was acted in London last spring by Gerald 
Du Maurier and Marie Lohr, but did not 
put long cues at the box-office. So I am 
driven to conclude that the Punch and 
Judy’s director picked it as his second 
venture merely because of the big chance it 
offered him in the man’s part. Place aux 
dames next time, Mr. Hopkins, and give 
your accomplished wife a chance again. 

There is much that is entertaining in 
‘“ The Clever Ones.” The women all seem 
to like it, though the critics didn’t. I 
wonder what would happen if there were 
only women reviewers on the newspapers! 

For the cast Mr. Hopkins has added to 
his capable Punch and Judy players Annie 
Hughes, from England, who has a following 
there something like Annie Russell’s, and 
Russ Whytal, who excelled as the Judge in 
“ The Witching Hour.” 


THE ADVANCE-GUARD OF WAR PLAYS 


We were sure to get it—I mean the war 
play inspired by the present conflict in 
Europe. It began on the vaudeville stage 
with “ War Brides,” acted with such suc- 
cess at the Palace that Nazimova’s one 
week there was extended into three. Next 
came “ The White Feather,” with its name 
changed from “ The Man Who Stayed at 
Home,” under which title it has been play- 
ing in London since December 10. Al- 
though written by two Englishmen, Lech- 
mere Worrall and J. E. Harold Terry, it is 
not excessively partizan. Indeed, in the 
last act the triumphant British spy shakes 
hands with the defeated German spy and 
calls him a brave man. 

The play itself, however, is a bit creaky. 
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You are all the time seeing the wheels of 
its construction go round in spite of your- 
self. A generally capable cast gets all that 
is possible out of the material provided. 
Leslie Faber, recently in “ Driven,” is 
singularly successful in making a. silly ass 
of himself to conceal his connection with 


the secret service. Alan Mudie, no longer 
lifting his voice in song, as he was wont to 
do in “ The Arcadians” and “ Lady Lux- 
ury,” makes a likable figure of the newest 
recruit among the volunteers. The entire 
action takes place in the same room of an 
English seaside hotel, and there is only one 
uniform in the piece —the unobtrusive 
khaki, at that. 

“Inside the Lines” came along next, 
also spy-ridden, and again with a woman to 
help out in the job. It was written by Ear! 
Derr Biggers, and reveals how much was 
due George Cohan in adapting Mr. Big- 
gers’s story, “ Seven Keys to Baldpate,” for 
the stage. “ Inside the Lines ” crowds all 
its meat into the last few moments, when 
the British officer at Gibraltar is found to 
be exactly what he seems, after all, and not 
the German spy Mr. Biggers has been 
laboriously trying to make us believe him 
all along. 

Oh, for a war play without a spy, with- 
out any plans to be stolen, and with its 
action set in the open, where war is popu- 
larly supposed to be carried on! Lewis 
S. Stone, from the Pacific Coast, first seen 
here in “ The Bird of Paradise,” and more 
recently in “The Misleading Lady,” is 
featured in the lead of “ Within the Lines.” 
The piece is more entertaining in its comedy 
portions anent the stranding of American 
travelers than in its rather clumsy efforts 
at thrills. 


THOSE GILDED FAIRIES 


The Granville Barker production of “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” occurred just 
as we go to press, so there is only room to 
report that, while the consensus of comment 
is favorable, opinions on the gilded fairies 
are not as golden as the artificial complexion 
of these palpably uncomfortable players. If 
I am not mistaken, only a year or two ago 
a performer at the Hippodrome was re- 
strained by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals from gilding his 
horse. Under whose jurisdiction, I wonder, 
do these luckless humans at Wallack’s fall? 
More about the “ Dream ’”—which must be 
a nightmare to them—next month. 








DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN 


BY S. TEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


‘HEN you'll not go to New- 
port?” the chief said. “I tell 
you, man, they need a diver 
badly. There’s no govern- 
ment man to be had, and that 
submarine won’t last another 
ten hours on bottom, locked fast. They 
can’t get a local man to risk it; and it 
means money to you, Mac, let alone the 
mercy of it.” 

I could guess why the local divers would 
not take a chance at the sunken submarine 
and her imprisoned crew, but I did not 
mention it. I had had a bitter hard day in 
the harbor, clearing the ship channel, and 
that was excuse enough, let alone the other 
men hurrying homeward to help. 

I am a violent but God-fearing man, or 
I would not be telling of the judgment that 
fell upon me, as a warning to others. | 
shook my head. The boat was down too 
deep, the divers said. 

“Then let me tell you, John Mac- 
Gregor,” the chief cried in a rage, “ I know 
why you will have nothing to do with the 
navy or navy men! You cast your own 
son off because he ran away to sea, and that 
Puritan stone that you have for a heart 
hates men of his kind—men that fight for 
their country—” 

“ Aye, and shed innocent blood, and 
make widows and orphans—I know the 
argument! With your permission, sir, 
having reported, I'll go home to my girl. 
Your submarines and your war engines 
must take their chance!” 

I am a violent man, as I said, but God- 
fearing, like my forefathers before me, who 
turned the sinner from the door in the 
wintry night and snow, to live or die as 
Providence might decree. Folks call me a 
hard man, but just; nor does my calling 
make for a gentle nature, groping among 
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the blind fishes for coffers full of gold or 
human tenements empty of soul. 

Neither the chief of the divers nor the 
men with whom I worked side by side that 
day knew of the heart of lead inside me, 
nor the bitter hatred I bore for all men who 
wore the uniform. I had spoken of my 
daughter Jeanie with a smile on the lips. 
There was no reason why any one should 
know of the letter which had struck me to 
stone that morning, or maybe the chief 
would have understood, and would have 
forborne to curse me for my hardness of 
heart. 

Still dumbly unbelieving, I reread the 
letter that I had received only a few min- 
utes before I was summoned by the chief. 


DEAR, DARLING, CRUEL Dappy: 

I am going to him — Lieutenant Gerald — isn’t 
that grand, daddy? I have never dared to tell 
you. When everything is all right, you will for- 
give us both; but, darling, cruel, stupid, dear dad, 
I had to see him before he took his first command 
—a submarine at Newport; so we'll be together 
a little while, at least— 

I had forgotten that. A submarine at 
Newport! 

I did not fully realize yet what Jeanie 
had done—that she had left me for a villain 
in a uniform. I had not heard the name— 
never a rumor, till the letter struck me like 
a blow in the face. Lieutenant Gerald—a 
submarine! It seemed like a terrible jest 
of fate; but it was a jest that took me back 
to the chief's office with a hope and a venge- 
ance gnawing in me. 

The chief sat where I had left him, read- 
ing a telegram. 

“ The roster of that submarine—her of- 
ficers?” I said, as he glanced up with a 
scowl. 

His face cleared wonderfully. 
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DOWN AMONG 


“T’ve just got word. Lieutenant Gerald 
and—” 
“T'll go!” I said. 


II 


I HAD not been at home the night before, 
and Jeanie’s letter had been left at the 
chief’s office the previous day, while I was 
working at the bottom of New York harbor. 
So she was in Newport at the time of the 
accident to the submarine! Not that it 
mattered, for her letter went on to speak of 


many meetings with the man, and the 
“plans they had made for the future ”— 
poor girl! I did not read the whole letter 
at the time. 

As the special bore me to Newport, with 
the right of way cleared for the “ rescue 
train,” I was not thinking of the judgment 
that had intervened so much as of the part 
I should play. I had a vision of that help- 
less submarine lying in the deep water, and 
of the last act that Providence had left to 
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me—to avenge my poor Jeanie, if not to 
save her. 
In the launch that took me out to the 
scene of the accident, I learned more facts. 
‘* The submarine’s the Shark; she’s down 
in more than twenty fathoms. and her air 






“'TIS MY TRADE, REMEMBER, 
DIVING DOWN AMONG THE 
DEAD MEN!” 


compressor’s leaking,” the officer in charge 
told me. “ Of course, we’ve got no news 
from her, but by the way the air bubbles 
up they’re alive aboard and fighting the 
leak.” 

“ No diver’s been down?” 

“One tried it.” The officer hesitated, 
looking at me out of the corner of his eye. 
“ He came up unconscious—suit torn, too,” 
he said finally. 

I nodded. I had known from the first 
that the depth of the water was enough 
te knock out a man in an ordinary diving- 
dress, but my suit was reenforced for deep 
diving. It would help to protect me, too, 
from the danger of an encounter with 
sharks or dogfish, such as had apparently 
been the cause of the other diver’s torn 
clothes. 
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The safety of the job, or its certain peril, 
was the last thing I thought about. I want- 
ed to ask for news of Jeanie—whether she 
knew that the scoundrel who stole her from 
me was at the bottom of the sea, awaiting 
a terrible death; but my lips seemed sealed, 
and the navy man was sharp business. I 
don’t know whether he suspected anything, 
but he had watched me closely from the 
moment we started out in the launch, ma- 
king for the group of boats a mile from 
shore. 

“ You’re not a government man, but I 
take it you know what to do,” he said to 
me as we neared the big lighter that was 
anchored over the sunken submarine. 
“The other man said the pressure crushed 
him before he could make her out at that 
depth; but if you can get the hoisting 
cable and the air-tube to her, that’s all 
we'll ask of you. You're taking chances, I 
tell you straight.” 

I laughed again — the laugh he didn’t 
seem to like—and we sprang on board the 
lighter. The diver who had been down was 
there, sprawled out, white and helpless, but 
I didn’t stop to talk with him, though he 
seemed to want to tell me something. 

Among the crowd of craft near by, a tor- 
pedo-boat was snapping and crackling her 
wireless. 

“ Trying to call a battle-ship—if we ever 
get a chance to derrick up those poor 
chaps,” the officer told me. “It all de- 
pends on you, MacGregor — and God be 
with you!” 

That gave me a start. Till that mo- 
ment, from the time I left the chief in New 
York, I had moved like a man in a dream. 
The only clear thought in my numbed brain 
was that Providence was in some way 
shaping events, and that I was the instru- 
ment called to a certain end. 

It was in my mind that here, in a steel 
coffin at the bottom of the sea, lay a man 
who had wronged me as much as one man 
can wrong another; and on me, the father 
of Jeanie MacGregor, depended Lieutenant 
Gerald’s salvation. 

The irony of it swept over me at the 
moment when one of the men on the lighter 
knelt to lock on my copper helmet, and I 
threw back my head and laughed like a 
man gone mad. I saw the terror and sus- 
picion leap into his eyes, and I finished 
roughly: 

“ Bah, man! I’m but thinking how the 
dogfish will gnash their big teeth on my 


armored suit. “Tis my trade, remember, 
diving down among the dead men!” 

The fear was still on him that my nerve 
had broken, and suddenly his eyes flashed. 

“Good Heaven!” he cried. “ You're 
name’s MacGregor. Can it by any chance 
be you’re a relative of —” 

“T haven’t a relative on earth. Finish, 
or let some one else finish,” I snarled back 
at him. 

He snapped on the helmet, and the last 
word I heard was a muttered threat, or 
command, or curse, I could not make out 
which—nor cared. 

The terrible mockery of the situation 
possessed me. For all I knew, Jeanie had 
heard of the catastrophe and come out. 
The man must have connected our names 
that way, and Heaven knows what she may 
have said in her despair. The thought fired 
the rage within me. Half-way down the 
weighted rope ladder I stopped to have 
another grim laugh, and to wait for the 
pressure of the water to give the warning 
“snap” in my ears. The pressure of grief 
and shame had already snapped my brain. 


Ill 


To this day I do not know how deep the 
submarine lay; but below me, a man’s 
height from the bottom of the ladder, I saw 
the gray floor of the sea, dotted here and 
there by moving black shadows that seemed 
to be prowling round a long, cigar-shaped 
vessel which rolled slightly in the ground 
swells. Only a strong man could live where 
my leaden shoes landed me, and I knew by 
the sluggish motion of the submarine that 
she was resting heavily, all her buoyancy 
gone from her. Beside her, on the bottom, 
another long, narrow shape showed that 
she had shed her keel—her commander's 
last desperate attempt to rise to the surface. 
The ship was helpless, dead already. 

“ Aye, Providence did a good game when 
at it, and left the finish to me!” 

Snarling at the helpless craft through 
clenched teeth, like a savage beast, I drew 
nearer. I saw now why the men within 
bad been unable to save themselves when 
she sank. The blunt bow of the ship, like 
the stubby neck of a bottle, was jammed 
against a wall of rock, blocking her tor- 
pedo-tubes and preventing egress by that 
way. 

“ The hand of Providence!” I gloated. 

In the implicit faith that all things were 
ordered, I had thought only for the man 





who had wronged me, 
prisoned crew, though I knew that five men 
besides the commander were within that 
Over her glowed a pale nimbus 


steel shell. 
of light. 


I knew where I should be most likely to 


find Lieutenant Gerald. 
I made my way to the 
turretlike structure 
amidships, and peered 
through the thick glass 
band that circled the 
conning-tower. Within, 
I caught a glimpse of 
a distorted white face 
that stared out at me 
—the face of a man al- 
ready dead and buried. 

“ He knows I’m here. 
I'll let the villain see 
me before I talk to 
him,” I thought. 

I was so deep down 
that a spring landed 
me on the lateral fin 
that ran round the 
boat. As I stood up- 
right, glaring into the 
turret, Lieutenant Ger- 
ald’s hand flickered up 
at salute and I shook 
my fist against the 
glass, anger mastering 
me. 

“ Wait—just wait!” 
I snarled. 

Pressing my vizor 
against the thick glass, 
| could dimly see other 
forms in the submerged 
ship, some crawling on 
their hands and knees; 
and then I knew that 
the lights were still go- 
ing in her. I could 
make out the swinging 
electrics, the brass 
staircase, and the sheen 
of machinery — even a 
box of cigars, drenched 
by the sea water that 
had rushed into the 
ship when she sank, so 
quickly and unexpect- 
edly that the com- 
mander had hardly 
time to swing the lever 
that closed the trap 


none for the im- 
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sea. 


at them, 
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cover when she dropped to the floor of the 


For hours the living death had mowed 
had clutched at their throats. I 


knew well enough why some of them were 
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BELOW ME, A MANS HEIGHT FROM THE 
BOTTOM OF THE LADDER, ! SAW THE 
GRAY FLOOR OF THE SEA 
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crawling—it was from sheer weakness. 


“ They’re almost out 
of compressed air. 
It’s not hours they 
have to live now, but 
minutes! ”’ 

Moved by a will 
stronger than mine— 
the habit of saving life, 
I suppose—I grasped 
the long air - hose, 
which the men on the 
lighter had lowered be- 
side the ladder, and 
made it fast to the 
brass standard that I 
had already located in 
the bow of the sub- 
marine. Signaling up 
top, I waited till the 
leap of the air in the 
hose told me the pump- 
men were at work, and 
made my way back to 
the turret. 

I could tell by the 
commander’s face that 
the air was pouring 
into the ship. Sudden- 
ly my heart gave a 
great leap. Maybe it 
was the uniform cap, 
or the fair hair that 
curled on his head; but 
thought of my own 
lost boy leaped back to 
me, and now I knew 
why Jeanie had loved 
the villain. He looked 
like my lost Jerry! 

They say that train- 
ing makes most men 
alike; but it was more 
than that-—it was the 
defiant courage that 
shone in the man’s 
eyes, the courage that 
never gives up to the 
end, whatever the odds 
—that made me want 
to spring on the fellow 
and tear him down, to 
proclaim who and what 
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I was and utterly destroy him, at the very 
moment when hope surged up in him. 

He seemed puzzled himself at something 
—though he could only have had the 
vaguest sight of me through the vizor of 
my helmet. He was trying to motion with 
his lips. Suddenly he snatched up the 
head-piece of the turret telephone — the 
emergency instrument, used only in talking 
“up top” and to divers, when the ship is 
submerged. 

He had seen the receiver inside my hel- 
met, or he was chancing it; but I had come 
prepared—prepared to denounce that hand- 
some, smiling scoundrel, and to put the 
fear of death into him, as I had already 
given him the breath of life. 


“ You’re a dead man already, but I'll let, 


you know that there’s no escape from me 
or from the sea!” 

I was growling at him like a wild ani- 
mal, while I was working with the copper 
pegs that I had taken from my belt and 
screwed into the plate on the turret-sill. 
My last words must have reached him, for 
he stopped just as he was about to speak. 
Then, evenly and clearly, his voice came 
to me—the voice of a doomed man in a 


steel coffin, yet the voice of an officer talk- 
ing to a sailor. 
“Who are you? 


You are not a govern- 
I am the commander of the 


” 


ment diver! 

Shark, Lieutenant— 
“ T know who you are! 

MacGregor!” 


And I am John 


IV 


Wuat else I said in the first rush of rage 
I do not know, only as I knew it by the 
change that seemed to pass over his face, 
as I glimpsed it staring at me through the 
wavering lights of the lenses and the sea. 
I left little to be said, when the cold cruelty 
of my forebears came upon me. I wanted 
to kill the man, but most I wanted to hear 
him beg for mercy; and he only smiled! 

The great hawser was hanging behind 
me, a few feet away from the ship to which 
it was my duty to make it fast. He saw 
it in the refraction of light from the turret, 
and motioned over my head. 

“ There’s your duty—do it!” he said. 
“ For the rest—I will answer to that on 
top, or Jeanie MacGregor will answer for 
me. Now make fast that cable!” 

I laughed. I heard the sound of my own 
voice, and shuddered. 

“T have only to disconnect the air-hose, 
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and where are ve?” I retorted. “ Aye, 
there’s a ship overhead—a big one. She 
can pull out a boat of this size—and will, 
when you get down on your marrow-bones 
and swear the oath I'll put to ye. Decide, 
or—the hose is as handy as the hoisting- 
cable.” 

It was not John MacGregor that was 
talking; it was some demon of the deep. 
Who knows a man’s soul? And mine was 
in torment. 

But the man in the turret was an officer 
and a gentleman. Yes! That’s what they 
call ’em, in spite of what he’d done. I knew 
while I swore it that no power of life or 
death could make that man show the white 
feather. Helpless he was—dead, did I give 
the word—and yet the cold feeling of de- 
feat crawled over me, lying like an icy 
hand on my heart. 

In that moment I could have crushed 
the world. Think of what I had gone 
through! Think of what I had lost, 
through the villainy of that smiling, scornful 
blackguard in the turret. That I should 
beat him down to shame, he would not per- 
mit—no, though his life and the lives of 
all aboard paid for it. I knew that. 

I turned away from the turret, and 
looked out into the surging water. Help 
had come. The great shadow over me, 
which I knew was the battle-ship, waited. 
The hoisting-cable swung from her huge 
steel derrick. Above, I knew that every 
man held his breath—impatient, too, as I 
could tell from the swaying of the cable 
and the quick, anxious twitches that came 
from my signal-cord. 

They knew, up above there, that the sub- 
marine was getting air; they must know 
that I had already had speech with her 
commander. But it rested with me how 
much to tell them of the black drama be- 
ing played out below. 

A thought came to me, and I stifled it 
like a thief in the night. 

“It’s the way I'd like a son of my own 
to act,” it came into my mind; and I hated 
myself for the thought. 

Just then a shadow, grayer in tone and 
closer to me than the war-ship’s shadow, 
swung slowly athwart the sea, passing over 
the sunken submarine. It swayed aside the 
hanging cable and came back again, playing 
with the new toy. It was a shark. 

Blankly I kept my eyes raised to it as 
it passed between the air-hose attached to 
my helmet and the air-hose that rose from 
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the sunken ship, swishing both lines with 
its tail. A voice filtered evenly and coldly 
into the receivers in my helmet, startling 
me. 

“ Better watch out for that shark, Mr. 
Murderer. He'll beat you at your own 
game if he takes a bite out of that rubber 
hose!” 

It was Lieutenant Gerald talking, but 
somehow the man’s voice affected me dif- 
ferently than before. The tone of com- 
mand had gone out of it. It was not that 
the man was afraid; he was just waiting 
for what fate would bring forth. I heard 
him say something: 

“Tt is on the knees of the gods,” it 
sounded like. 

It came to me with a shock, and it mad- 
dened me, too, that this man—knowing 
him for what he was—should trust himself 
to the hands of Providence. Then, sud- 
denly, the most terrible thought of all came 
to me, and I hurled myself through the 
water, clutching at the swaying cable. 

“ Tf he will have it so, then he shall have 
it. Providence shall judge between us!” 

Well I knew that the monster of the sea, 
wandering so far out of his range in the 
great deeps, had come to the sunken sub- 
marine by no chance of fate. Nor would 
he go without leaving a terrible mark be- 
hind—a mark that would spell life or death 
either to one John MacGregor, or to the 
smiling face that taunted him behind the 
plate glass of the turret. 

The shark’s rush had torn the thread- 
like wires of the telephone from my helmet, 
but I did not mind that. As the gray form 
melted away I seized the cable and sprang 
with it to the bow of the submarine. In 
the great pressure of the water my own 
weight and that of the hawser were nothing. 

Twice I passed the cable round the bot- 
tle neck of the sunken craft, doubling it 
back on itself, and finally making the great 
hook at the end fast to a huge ring-bolt in 
the bow. Once the powerful engines of the 
ship above strained on that cable, the sub- 
marine would go to the top, nose first, as 
easily as I myself could bound from the 
bed of the ocean back to the turret on top 
of her. 

Once there, a bitter pang struck me. I 
could no longer taunt the officer inside, 
defy him and dare him to the duel in the 
depths that my mad brain had evolved. 
But he seemed to understand. I saw him 
glance down at his crew—-God forgive me 


for forgetting them, but in my madness I 
had. When he looked up again, his face 
was pale, but I could make out that he was 
smiling, as before. He was watching the 
scourge of the sea—and me. 

“ Ah, you understand?” I exulted, as if 
he could hear me. 

He was a sailor, as I was a diver, and 
he knew. Sooner or later that terrible 
curiosity that impels those monsters of the 
deep to return to that which they cannot 
understand, would turn to rage. Twice the 
great shark had returned already, nosing 
and swishing aside the thin lines of the 
air-hose as if in contempt. The great hang- 
ing cable attracted him, and he nipped it. 
I must have been mad, but I turned to nod 
to the watching officer. 

“There’s judgment for ye!” I gibed. 
“ He'll tear one o’ them apart before he 
goes. I know, for I’ve seen them nip a 
ship’s cable as a woman nips a thread!” 

“ Two against one!” he taunted. 

Whether I heard it, or sensed it from the 
movement of the man’s lips, I'll never 
know, but the words that came from the 
man in the turret were as plain to me as if 
I had heard them. Another word came, 
too: 

“ Coward!” 

It struck me like a blow in the face; but 
it was true! To the shark I had left the 
choice of destruction. The parting of those 
trailing lines of hemp and hose meant the 
destruction of one or both of us. 

I have said that I was mad, and the 
thrashing demon above us was even madder 
than I. He had seized the cable in his 
great jaws, champing on it, but foiled by 
its wire core. His madly swishing tail 
threw the air-hose into a tangle of white 
water. 

Suddenly he turned, in his own length, 
snapped, and missed the dangling air-hose 
of the ship. In my ears I heard that taunt- 
ing cry: 

“ Two against one!” 

Such cowardly odds never should stand 
in favor of John MacGregor! Besides, the 
madness in my brain was clearing. 

The lunge of the shark brought his great 
side within a foot of me. I staggered, and 
felt the sawing rasp of his sandpaper hide 
tearing across my diving-dress. A great 
black fin flapped against me, and I flung 
out my arm to save myself, stabbing, stab- 
bing, stabbing with the long diver’s knife 
that I snatched from my belt. 
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“Ye black fiend!” I roared. “ Ye'll 
come spoiling the work o’ John MacGregor, 
when I’ve taught the likes of ye many times 
to keep off! Take that, and that, and 
that!” 


MAGAZINE 


suit. It threw me clean to the foot of the 


ladder, and as I recovered myself and 
caught at the bottom rung I saw the sub- 
marine slowly rising by the nose from the 
sea, hooked like a great fish on the derrick 
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I SHOOK MY FIST AGAINST THE GLASS, ANGER MASTERING ME 


A horrible red mist filled the waters, and 
a blow sent me rolling over on the bed of 
the sea. I braced myself for the rush of 
salt water in the air-tube, but it never came. 
I gave the signal to the top, and began to 
stagger up the rope ladder. 

It must have been a fearful blow that 
next struck the armored back of my diving- 


of the battle-ship above. We were both 
going up top! 
V 
I woke from unconsciousness with the 
hoarse chorus of sailors’ voices in my ear. 


“ Down went McGinty to the bot-tom of 
the sea!” they were singing. 
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Then an officer spoke in a tone of 
authority. 

“Keep those “fellows from the sub- 
marine quiet, can’t you?” he said. “ They 
ought to be saying their prayers—praying 
for Diver MacGregor, at that!’’ 

The officer was beside me, and his hand 
on my breast when I struggled up. I saw 
that I was still in diving dress, save for 
the smothering helmet. Some one behind 
me was holding my head; and that made 
me angry, to be treated like a child, though 
the hands were soft and cool. The officer 
laughed. 

“Didn’t know me, dad, did you? I 
could see that the pressure had floored you, 
down at the turret, when you talked all 
that queer stuff. Steady! Hold him fast, 
Jeanie. You’d think we were murdering 
the man!” 

It was Lieutenant Gerald—my own lost 
lad, Jerry MacGregor, speaking. 
know him now, outside that awful turret in 
the deep? God’s mercy, yes; and Jeanie, 
his sister, looked in my eyes, and laughed, 
and cried. 


Did I 
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“ Jeanie,” I mumbled, gasping for breath 
with the wonder of my discovery, ‘“ why— 
why didn’t ye tell me?” 

“Tell you, when ye hated him, dear, 
cruel, stupid daddy! You would have cursed 
him for going into the navy — your own 
Jerry; and maybe the curse would have 
counted against him. I’m sorry I ran 
away, but he sent for me to see him take 
his first command. Lieutenant Gerald 
MacGregor — isn’t it grand, daddy dear, 
after all these years apart? We were com- 
ing home, when—when—” 

“When you took me from the dead men, 
with your good MacGregor courage, in 
spite of an attack of diver’s madness,” said 
my son. . 

Our eyes met, and we gazed long into 
each other’s faces, with a look of under- 
standing. 

“Twas you proved the blood of the 
MacGregors, and mastered your old mad 
dad, son o’ my heart!” I said. ‘“ Man, man, 
there’s no fool like an old fool. Aye, my 
lad, ‘tis a grand place for madness—down 
among the dead men!” 


SPRING IN BERMUDA 


A Bruwe-or-INp1a breaks in bloom 
Above me as I dreaming lie, 

And films with green and lilac lace 
The even azure of the sky; 
Beyond, below, a kafir-boom 
Drops scarlet blossoms on the face 
Of waters of so fair a blue, 

I seem to see the eyes of you! 


A cardinal alights and swings 
Above me as I dreaming lie, 
And pipes devotion to his mate 
Upon a cedar bough near by; 
Afar, unseen, with rapture sings 
A vireo whose trills elate 

By joy of life so sweet, so true, 


I seem to hear the voice of you! 


The sun has reached its highest point 
Above me as I dreaming lie, 

Nor can the grass or all of me 

Its net of gray and gold defy: 

I feel a welcome warmth anoint 

My brow, then flood me like the sea— 
So warm as flame, so fresh as dew, 

I seem to feel the touch of you! 





Richard Butler Glaenzer 





A WIFE'S 


DILEMMA 


A MARRIED WOMAN WRITES A FRANK LETTER OF CONFESSION 
TO A FRIEND 


KNOW, my dear Martha, that 
you have always regarded me 
] as, a happy wife and mother, 

but for the past four years my 
os whole life has been an utter 
hypocrisy. I have been living 
a shameful lie. 

You will wonder why I write this to you, 
but I must have help and advice. For 
months I have been intending to speak to 
you about my trouble, but for very shame 
I dared not. Now I can hold back no 
longer. When you know what I have suf- 
fered all these years, and how hard I have 
struggled to keep up appearances for the 
sake of my child and my marriage vows, 
you will at least sympathize with me, if you 
cannot help me to discover a way out of my 
difficulties. 

I have no charge of cruelty or infidelity 
to make against Tom. He gives me enough 
money for my necessities and for such 
luxuries as his income justifies me in expect- 
ing. He does not run about with other 
women, nor am I in love with another man. 
I have only one great trouble—I do not love 
my husband. Indeed, to be absolutely 
frank, I hate him. 

I have shocked you, I know, but at least 
I have told the plain truth. 

Do not think this the hysteria of an idle, 
selfish woman. I accused myself of that 
when I first realized that my feeling for 
Tom was not love. I redoubled my efforts 
to make my home beautiful and to give my 
baby more of my time. Indeed, I almost 
smother the child with care; but all to no 
purpose. 

To understand my intolerable position, 
you must know how I came to marry Tom. 

was an employee in a big banking-house, 

»rking on a salary so small that it barely 

»vered my expenses and left nothing over 
for good times, or as a savings fund for pos- 
sible ill-health. I was attracted by Tom’s 


























good-natured face when he was introduced 
to me by a friend at an amusement park. 
He soon began taking me to dances and the 
theater. I enjoyed his company, he seemed 
to enjoy mine, and we spent much of our 
leisure time together. 

There was no future for me in my work. 
My training had been insufficient to give 
me greater advancement than I had already 
obtained. I had always longed for a home 
and children; and when Tom begged me to 
leave the drudgery of my work and become 
his wife, I gladly consented. 

During the first year I was quite happy. 
My home-starved heart rejoiced in dec- 
orating and keeping up my little house, and 
in devising new dishes to please Tom’s taste. 
I spent happy hours making curtains and 
embroidering linens. I made my own 
clothes, and even some of Tom’s; and when 
our little Alice came, I felt that my happi- 
ness was complete. But my joy did not last 
long. 

It was a dreadful shock to me when I 
first realized that Tom’s embraces were ‘dis- 
tasteful. I upbraided myself for forgetting 
my husband in my love for my baby, and 
I renewed my efforts to be affectionate. It 
was of no use. In fact, the realization of 
the state of my feelings seemed to make the 
situation more acute. I began definitely to 
avoid his caresses. 

At the same time I made another dis- 
covery. Aside from our interest in the 
baby, Tom and I had practically nothing in 
common. 

For a few months before the baby was 
born I was unable to go out much, and Tom 
got into the way of spending his evenings 
in smoking his pipe and poring over the 
sporting pages of the evening newspapers. 
Later, when I was able to enjoy dancing 
and theatergoing again, I found that Tom 
did not care to accompany me. As I object- 
ed to going out alone, or attended by any 
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other man than my rightful escort, I, too, 
stayed at home. 

Since I could no longer have my beloved 
dancing, I became interested in reading 
good books, which I got from the circulating 
library. They opened new lines of thought 
to me. My mind expanded; I learned to 
think of the problems of the day, and to 
study what was being done to solve them. 

Tom took no interest in such matters, al- 
though I did my best to induce him to read 
and discuss my books with me. Occasional- 
ly he went out with his men friends, or in- 
vited them to the house for a game of cards. 
I tried to interest myself in card-playing, 
but it seemed such a futile waste of time 
that at last I gave it up. 

Then, again, we began to disagree over 
the bringing up of Alice. I wanted to 
adopt the scientific ways about which I had 
read, but Tom objected continually. When 
I put baby’s crib out of doors, he declared 
that he «vas brought up to sleep in a room 
with closed windows, and that his child 
shouldn’t be killed with any new-fangled 
notions. And so it went through Alice’s 
babyhood. 

One thing led to another, and soon there 
was practically no subject on which we 
could agree. Tom noticed my coldness to- 
ward him, and his affection, which had no 
deeper root than my own, soon disappeared, 
though he continued the outer forms of 
marital intimacy. My passive submission 
has gradually grown into a hatred which 
burns deeper day by day, as I force myself 
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to keep up the hollow appearances of . 
harmony and love. 

I have tried to guard Alice from all 
knowledge of the situation, but she is grow- 
ing older and her baby intelligence is ex- 
panding. I tremble to think of the effect 
a few more years of this hideous mockery 
will have on her. With either of us alone, 
she is happy; but when we are together her 
baby prattle is stilled, and she seems to 
realize that something is wrong. 

How can I permit her to grow up in an 
atmosphere of quarreling, distrust, and— 
yes, even of hate? And yet, have I the 
right to deprive her of her father’s love? 

Oh, Martha, tell me what I ought to do! 
Tom is not happy, either. Ought I to con- 
tinue living with him as his wife, when an- 
other woman might make him happy? Is 
it right and fair for me to stunt and de- 
grade myself by so doing? And yet, I 
promised solemnly to be his for better or 
worse. Tom is thirty, and I am still 
younger, as vou know—only twenty-four. 
Surely there is something left in life for 
both of us! 

Over and over again I ask myself these 
questions, pacing the floor in agony as my 
weary brain refuses to untangle my 
problem. 

I do not know what to do. My heart is 
breaking and my soul is withering in the 
struggle. My courage is exhausted, and 
even my strong body is giving away under 
the strain. Help me, Martha, help me to 
find peace, or I shail go mad! 


MUSIC 


Hark, the music calling! 
From the earth it grows, 

From the sky ’tis falling, 
In the wind it blows! 


Silver-noted star-gleams 
Through the moony glooms, 

Golden-noted sunbeams 
Wooing cherry blooms! 


Flving-fingered winds smite 
Throbbing strings of rain; 

Through the misty midnight 
Moans the growing pain. 


Cradle-buds are shaken 
By a hand they know: 

“ Brother, sister, waken— 
Tis the time to grow!” 





John G. Neihardt 
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CHAPTER I spring all the clashing adventure and melting 
sentiment that glowed behind his forehead. 
He found the point of contact and that first 
NCE upon a time there was a_ particular incident. Again he wet his brush. 
Chinese novelist who spent all But no! The beginning was not there! That 
his working life in the writing incident was not the seed, but a sturdy branch 
of one story. He was a gentle- of the half-grown plant. So he looked deeper 
man of independent fortune, so and further, deeper and further, still deeper 
we have no reason to suppose and further. The ink dried on his brush. The 
him a fool. His heirs published his work in _ brush slipped from his fingers. He clasped his 
one hundred and two volumes. It has been head in his hands. Where was the beginning? 
read by at least three people, all of them im- At last, in despair, he wrote—the end of the 
perial librarians, and is still highly respected story. It was dramatic, romantic, convincing, 
in the Far East. It is a good story; indeed, conclusive, altogether admirable. From that 
it is hundreds of good stories; but as a monu- _ he wrote back toward the beginning, day after 
ment to the conscientious scruples and energy day, month after month, year after year, firm 
of its author, rather than as a work of fiction, _in the belief that he would know the beginning 
does it make its surest claim upon immortality. when he came to it. He died in the eighty- 

I think of that honorable literary gentleman first year of his age, with his great story not 
of China and his one-hundred-and-two-volume yet begun, though long since concluded, and 
novel with sympathy and profound respect. his heirs—who did not inherit his literary con- 
The story popped into his head one day when _ science—published the monumental record and 
he was enjoying the summer of the nineteenth _ result of his backward quest. 


THE BEGINNING 





























vear of his life. He sat down to dash it off Sometimes, between sleeping and waking, | 
on rice-paper, his inky brush trembling in his feel so deep a sympathy for that ancient 
eager fingers; and then he paused to reflect. Celestial’s reversed method of composition 


He turned the eyes of his mind inward, that I doubt horribly if any story has ever 
seeking through the flashing, tender, and been really begun of all the thousands that 
heroic pictures the exact point of contact be- have been adequately finished. 
tween his hero and that first particular inci- Does this story of mine begin with the be- 
dent in which lay the seed from which would — ginning of Rum Island, I wonder? I should 

* Copyright, 1915. by Theodore Goodridge Roberts. 
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be sorry to think so, for, unlike the con- 
scientious Chinese novelist, I lack an inde- 
pendent fortune. 

The island was begun and completed long 
ago. Industrious coral zoophytes built it, lift- 
ing it gradually through the blue depths and 
at last clear of the surface of the sea. As 
far as I know, however, they didn’t name it. 
It is pleasant to think that it may have been 
named by a marooned pirate reduced to feel- 
ing temporary contentment with his sad lot by 
the discovery of a cask of spirits. 

A germ of my story came to life when the 
Santa Maria set sail from Palos to carry sol- 
diers and priests and adventurers away to the 
west, and to bring gold and silver home to the 
Spanish king. Another germ stirred when the 
keel of Drake’s ship, the Elizabeth Bonadven- 
ture, was laid. Another—but enough of this! 
I turn my back on these germs as on the busy 
little zoophytes of the coral. 

Andrew Lemont Costin was one of those 
marvels of industry, endurance, tact, and 
knowledge of popular taste in fiction who hold 
in their fingers the entertainment of millions 
and the careers of hundreds. He was an as- 
tounding product of the amazing activity of 
the publishers of to-day. 

He was an editor of magazines. There 
have been editors in the past, I know; but 
Costin and his kind resemble the leisurely, 
consequential persons who constructed the 
periodicals of a generation ago as an aeroplane 
resembles that quaint contraption of wooden- 
framed wings covered with bed-sheets with 
which a trusting monk of old once flew from 
the roof of his monastery to the paved court- 
yard below. 

It was one of Costin’s boasts that no other 
supereditor in the world read more manu- 
scripts in the course of a year than he read, 
rejected more than he rejected, and yet ac- 
cepted so many. Figured out, it seems queer; 
and yet it was probably true. He dictated 
scores of letters every day. It was child’s 
play to him. He shaped the lives of men even 
as he shaped the products of their brains. 
Crops of fiction were sown at his suggestion 
and ripened to his taste in far-flung corners 
of the world. 

He plucked Captain Hamilton out of India 
and established him on Long Island with a 
typewriter and a motor-car; and the captain 
was only one of dozens whose habitations and 
affairs were affected by Costin’s thirst for fic- 
tion. In his spare time he went fishing, ran 
over to Europe and back, and wrote histories. 
Precisely at eleven o’clock of a certain June 
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morning Costin finished dictating to Miss 
Featherstonhaugh the twenty-third and last of 
a batch of letters. After this brisk bit of work, 
instead of lighting a cigar and looking out of 
the window, he snatched a wad of typewritten 
pages from a drawer of his desk and began to 
read. As Miss Featherstonhaugh left the edi- 
tor’s presence by one door, another young 
woman entered it by another, and placed a 
small engraved card on the page under the 
great man’s eye. That eye did not flicker. 
Neither did the other. 

“ Please show him right in,” said Costin. 

The young woman, who had read the card 
while in the act of delivering it, returned to 
the waiting-room. 

“ Please go right in, Mr. Bow-champ,” she 
requested. 

The young man whom she addressed com- 
plied with her request with an air of astonish- 
ment and confusion. Costin stood up and ex- 
tended a hand. 

“Here you are, Mr. Beauchamp!” he said. 
“I’m glad to see you.” 

The editor pronounced the name like a well- 
known patent pill, which seemed to have a 
soothing effect on the visitor. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Costin? 
much,” said Beauchamp. 

His hat and stick were taken away from him, 
and he was invited to accept a cigarette. He 
was a pleasant-looking young Englishman of a 
somewhat diffident but decidedly engaging 
manner. His close-cut hair was so dark as to 
appear black at the first glimpse. His wide- 
set eyes were gray just warming to blue. His 
complexion was neither high nor low, his fea- 
tures were slightly irregular and in no way re- 
markable; and yet the general effect of uair, 
eyes, complexion, features, and expression was 
not only pleasing but distinguished. 

For several seconds the two men regarded 
each other smilingly, but with lively curiosity 
in their eyes. 

“So you took my advice,” said Costin. 

“ Rather!” returned Beauchamp. 

“ Just landed, I suppose? Did you have a 
good crossing?” 

“ Docked at a quarter past nine. 
good crossing, thanks.” 

“T am reading your ‘ Barry Newton’ yarn. 
It scores a bull’s-eye, it rings the bell, it brings 
a coconut to earth. But I want to ask you 
something. This Caroline person, now? She's 
about as convincing as a tobacco advertise- 
ment, and about as lively as a game of croquet. 
And so it was with Dolly Burchill of your 
‘Windy River’ story. You handle your wild 


Thanks very 


Yes, a 
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women and squaws and fisherfolk females as 
brilliantly as you do your men and dogs and 
ships and ice-packs—and more than that I 
can’t say; but when it comes to the only kind 
of woman that you really know, I suppose, 
you go sidewise into a hole in the ground. 
What’s the matter with you, that you can't 
make anything more entrancing than a corn- 
cob doll when you set your hand to a Miss 
Burchill or a Caroline Nevill? Tell me that, 
my son, and I'll take you out to lunch. I'll 
take you to lunch anyway.” 

James Beauchamp dropped his cigarette to 
the floor and recovered it fumblingly. He sat 
back in his chair with a flushed face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, smiling. “I’ve often 
wondered if you’d noticed it. You're very 
good not to have criticized me for it long be- 
fore this.” 

“T thought I'd better wait until I'd seen 
you and sized you up,” returned Costin. “ It 
is a small matter, anyway; and I’m no knocker. 
Of course, if you had packed more than one 
of those hanks of hair into any one story, I'd 
have braced my feet and set up a holler. As 
it is, it doesn’t matter so much; but I’m 
relieved to find that you have noticed it 
yourself.” 

“T think the trouble is that girls of that 
sort don’t really seem to belong in my stories,” 
said Beauchamp. “ Some of my sister’s friends 
strike me as being very agreeable and charm- 
ing, and all that sort of thing; but no one of 
them has ever suggested possibilities of ro- 
mantic adventure outside of cities and big 
country houses. It is my own fault, I know. 
To a lesser degree it is the same with men and 
places. The things and people I only half 
know seem to me far more picturesque and 
romantic and worth inventing yarns about 
than the people and things I’m forced to sit 
around with and drink tea with at home.” 

“You'll do!” exclaimed the editor. “ As 
soon as you really know something about the 
kind of young woman that you think you 
know all about, you'll do better still. Don't 
worry! Some day you'll see that a girl does 
not have to make her own gowns out of deer- 
skins and porcupine-quills to possess possibili- 
ties of romantic adventure outside of cities 
and big country houses. Now, if you will run 
out and amuse yourself for a little while, and 
come back in an hour, we'll repair together to 
a place I know and there eat and talk and 
make merry.” 

“ Right!” said Beauchamp cheerily, rising 
from his chair and arming himself with his 
hat and stick. 


MAGAZINE 


Costin bowed his head again over the manu- 
script and concentrated his vision and his mind 
upon the adventures of Barry Newton. Un- 
noticed by him, his visitor went to a door, 
opened it, crossed the threshold, and closed 
the door behind him. 

It was the wrong door. Instead of finding 
himself in the anteroom, where sat the young 
woman who had admitted him to the editor, 
James found himself in the presence of Miss 
Featherstonhaugh. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “ Not the 
way I got in, I’m afraid. My mistake.” 

“Don’t mention it,” she replied. “ You can 
go out by this way just as well as by the 
other.” 

She stood up and continued to regard him 
pleasantly but intently. He returned her gaze 
politely but with interest, attracted by her gen- 
eral appearance, and particularly by her eyes. 
They were remarkable eyes, well shaped and 
well placed, the pupils large and as black as 
midnight, and the irises as brown and as warm- 
ly tinted as old mahogany. Her face and 
brow and throat were very white, with just a 
tinge of pink in each smooth cheek. Her 
plentiful hair was auburn, lighter and brighter 
than her eyes by a single tone and tint. 


“T believe you are Mr. Beauchamp—James 


Beauchamp,” she continued. “ We published 
your photograph in our announcements for 
this year. I have read a number of your 
stories.” 

James blushed and, beamed and let fall his 
hat and stick. The hat, which was of hard 
straw, rolled around the room. While James 
waltzed after the hat, Miss Featherstonhaugh 
picked up the stick. 

“T think ‘ Shark Reef’ is the best thing you 
have done,” she said. “I love those islands 
and that sea and everything true and fine that 
is written about them.” 

Before James could find words in which to 
express his delight, a puff of wind leaped into 
the room through an open window, snatched a 
stack of freshly typed letters from a corner 
of the desk, and sent the stiff sheets planing 
and swooping into the air like a flock of 
rooks from the top of a tree. Some of them 
reached the ceiling before the wind turned 
and popped out by the way it had entered; 
then down came the flock of letters, wabbling 
and swooping, tapping against the walls and 
quartering the open. 

“That chap is shaping for the window,” 
exclaimed Beauchamp. “He'll make it on 
this tack. By George, he has done it!” 

He sprang to the open window and looked 
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out. He saw the square of white paper 
planing slowly and unsteadily down through 
the sunshine toward the wide, pygmy-packed 
thoroughfare ten floors below. He withdrew 
from the window and jumped for a door. 

“T’ll retrieve it!” he cried. 

He was out of the room and away before 
the amused and astonished young woman could 
even begin to explain to him that she could 
make another copy of that unimportant letter 
in thirty seconds. 

He found an elevator ready, shot into it, 
and sped down. He passed the marble-fixtured 
newspaper-stand on the ground floor at top 
speed, and issued upon Broadway with a small 
messenger-boy in his arms, whom: he had gath- 
ered up between the elevator and the revolving 
doors to avoid trampling him under foot. He 
deposited the dumfounded boy on the pave- 
ment and slipped him a silver coin, even while 
his eyes scanned the wide cafion of the street. 

He saw, the flake of swooping, zigzagging 
white half a block away and not more than 
thirty feet above the heads of the crowd. He 
bolted for it, dodging and shouldering his way 
through the hurrying throngs. He got under 


the swooping object of his chase, jumped up 
at it, struck at it with his hat, and missed it. 
upon his left 


A thick hand descended 
shoulder. 

“ Butterfly-huntin’ ain’t permitted on Broad- 
way,” said a gruff voice in his ear. 

“That letter! That sheet of paper!” ex- 
claimed James, twisting aside and clutching 
upward with both hands. 

Again he missed it; and a puff of wind put 
it up again, sliding and wabbling. The fever 
of the chase awoke in the bulging breast of 
the policeman, and he also made an voward 
heave and a futile grab. 

Two crowded and hurried streams of hu- 
manity parted before the hunters, wondering. 
Now forward, now to the left, and now to the 
right went Beauchamp and the limb of the 
law, with their heads back, their eyes and 
arms aloft. 

Down came the letter on a fluttering slant, 
and at the same instant they seized it, each 
with a hand. They swung inward and came 
together, still holding the paper aloft be- 
tween them. Their legs got crossed and they 
stumbled and swayed, clung to each other and 
to the crumpled letter, backed into some one 
with a silk hat, and toppled to the pavement. 

The person with the hat went to the mat 
with them, hopelessly involved with Beau- 
champ’s legs and the policeman’s chest. The 
crowd cheered. 
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Beauchamp, being the youngest and most 
active of the three, was the first to scramble 
to his feet. He came up with his own hat 
buckled in his right hand and the stranger's 
silk head-gear spitted upon his left wrist. Then 
up came the policeman, dusty, winded, grasp- 
ing the letter in both big fists, and glaring at 
it indignantly. 

The owner of the silk hat was the last to 
arise. He was an elderly man. In stature he 
was one size too short, and two sizes too broad 
at the shoulders. His face was white with 
anger among and behind iron-gray whiskers. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” he cried, and 
snatched his broken hat off Beauchamp’s wrist. 
“ Infernal outrage! New hat!” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said Beauchamp. “ My 
fault entirely. Letter blew away. Buy you 
a new hat. Where's the letter?” 

“TI got the letter,” said the policeman in a 
voice of heavy irony. “A derned fine letter 
to go knockin’ people down about—only five 
lines to it! Yer name Smith—H. Bellington 
Smith? Move on, ladies and gents, move on. 
Ye’re obstructin’ traffic. This ain’t a dog- 
fight. A private matter between me an’ me 
gentleman friend here.” 

“And me,” said the short, broad, elderly 
man with the broken hat. 

“No, it isn’t my letter,’ said Beauchamp 
to the policeman. “It may be. Fact is, I 
don’t know who it was written to. It blew 
out of a window up there—Thompson-John- 
son Magazine Publishing Company, you know 
—and I volunteered to get it. Sorry to have 
caused such a commotion.” 

“ Ain’t you Bellington Smith, then?” 

“No—no, indeed.” 

“ Then it ain’t yer letter at all?” 

“No, it’s not mine. I just offered to pick 

up.” 

“ What’s yer name, young man?” 

“ Beauchamp—James Beauchamp.” 

“ What’s yer trade—rollin’ pills?” 

“No,” replied James sharply. 

He drew a card from one pocket, a two- 
dollar bill from another, and handed both to 
the strong chest of the law. 

“ Give me the letter, please,” he said “I’m 
greatly obliged to you for your assistance.” 

The policeman handed over the crumpled 
square of paper, pocketed the bill, and stared 
at the card. His lips moved. His brows 
puckered. 

“ B-E-A-U-C-H-A-M-P,” he muttered. 
“ B-e-a-u spells boo, or maybe bo. C-h-a-m-p 
spells champ. This here don’t spell Beechim, 
blame me if it do!” 
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But James heard nothing of the officer’s 
comment, for he was making his way through 
the moving throng at a swift walk. Neither 
did the broad, elderly man hear it, for he had 
clapped his broken hat on his head and fol- 
lowed James. 

James entered the Thompson-Johnson Build- 
ing with the stranger close at his heels. To- 
gether they were shot aloft to the editorial 
regions, the young man with a crumpled letter 
in one hand and a crumpled hat in the other, 
the elderly man with a wrecked lid more or 
less in place and empty hands. They left the 
elevator together. 

“One moment, if you please,” said the 
senior. 

James turned and recognized him. 

“The deuce!” he exclaimed. And then: 
“TI beg your pardon. A new hat, of course. 
All my fault. Will five dollars buy one?” 

“Forget the hat!” retorted the stranger. 
“ Beauchamp, hey? A son of Algernon Beau- 
champ, of Wallengore, near Sturminster, by 
any chance?” 

“You've said it,” 
“ But what—” 

“One moment. Do you live in New York?” 

“ Landed this morning. I expect to be here 
for some time. But what do you know—” 

“One moment. Are you employed in this 
building? What’s your address?” 

“ Not exactly. I do work for one of these 
magazines. But what do you know of Wal- 
lengore, and—” 

“ Not much,” interrupted the stranger again. 
“That is to say, not recently. I'll think it 
over. Good morning!” 

He turned and rang for a downward passage. 
A door in the caged shaft opened for him. He 
stepped into the elevator. The openwork 
door slid into place between himself and 
James. 

“ Half a second! 
cried James. 

“Your Uncle Peter,” answered the other, as 
the elevator dropped and vanished. 

James found Miss Featherstonhaugh click- 
ing away. She looked up at him with laughter 
in her extraordinary eyes and a quickening of 
the pink in her cheeks. He smoothed out the 
crumpled letter on the desk beside her. 

“ Here it is,” he said. “I had a run for it.” 

“Oh, thank you ever so much!” she ex- 
claimed. “I watched you from the window. 
It was wonderful! You knocked over three 
people, not counting the big policeman and the 
old gentleman in the silk hat. Mr. Costin and 
I nearly fell out of the window, we laughed 


replied James, staring. 


Who the deuce are you?” 
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so hard. He bet you would be arrested, and 
I took him—and I won a pound of hard cen- 
ters, fork-dipped.” 

“Did Costin see it?” asked James with a 
flicker of concern in his voice. : 

“He missed the very first of it,” she re- 
plied. “I called to him to come and look. 
He loves excitement.” 

At that moment the inner door opened, and 
Costin entered. He advanced upon James, 
beaming. 

“ A great run!” he exclaimed. “ Fine action 
and fine execution. You get what you go 
after, evidently. You Britishers! Hard of 
head and hard of shin, you see what you think 
you want and go after it, bang through the 
thick of things. Perhaps it is something worth 
having, and more likely it isn’t. Is that right, 
Miss Featherstonhaugh ?” 

“ It sounds right,” replied the young woman. 

“ That’s near enough,” returned the editor. 
He gripped James by an elbow. “ Come along 
now and we'll eat,” he said. 

They ate rather extensively, and took their 
time about it, in a quiet corner of the oak- 
paneled and wainscoted dining-room of Cos- 
tin’s club. 

Costin was an accomplished and whimsical 
talker. Beauchamp listened with both ears 
and the surface of his mind, but all the while 
his inner thought was stirred by the last words 
of the elderly man whose hat he had broken. 

“Your Uncle Peter,” the fellow had said. 

It was wildly improbable. It was absurd. 
It was a joke in questionable taste and ab- 
solutely devoid of humor. But even so, how 
came that elderly, broad person to know that 
Beauchamp had ever possessed an uncle named 
Peter? 

James missed nothing of all that Costin said. 
Now and again he made an apt comment or 
put a pertinent question; and he did justice 
to the luncheon. It was half past two when 
they parted at the door of the club. 

“ You'll be sure to look me up on Friday, at 
three o'clock?” said Costin. ‘“ You will hear 
from me in the mean time.” 

It was now Tuesday. 

“T'll be there, sharp on time,” said Beau- 
champ. 

Costin walked toward 


off 


purposefully 
Broadway and another bout of reading, while 
James strolled aimlessly around the high iron 
fence of Gramercy Park. 

But for the enigma of that elderly stranger 
James Beauchamp would at that moment have 
enjoyed a condition of spiritual, mental, and 


physical bliss. As it was, he felt uneasy, like 
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one who hears a strange noise in his sleep and 
awakes suddenly, unable to decide whether the 
sound was of the world of dreams or the world 
of realities. 

The elderly person’s astounding statement 
was a lie, of course; but even so, why had he 
told such an absurd lie? Who was he? And 
what did he know of Peter Finlay and of the 
Beauchamps of Wallengore? 


CHAPTER II 


A SOMEWHAT EXCITING DAY 


JaAmMEs BEAUCHAMP went around the little 
park four times, slowly, wondering about the 
stranger’s incredible statement, and trying to 
recall to his mind all that he had ever heard 
of his Uncle Peter. What he knew of Peter 
Finlay amounted to this: 

Peter was born in 1850, the second of a 
family of five. His father was the vicar of 
Sturminster at the time. Early in life, the 
boy had evinced a reckless and unruly spirit, 
at home as well as at school. On his fifteenth 


birthday he had been violently and painfully 
thrashed by the vicar for “ playing pirate ” to 
the extent of blindfolding his young brother 
John—who afterward became an archdeacon— 


and his little sister Jane—who grew up to 
marry Algernon Beauchamp, Esq., of Wallen- 
gore—and walking them both along a plank 
and off into the muddy depths of the duck- 
pond. 

The victims had been rescued, with no small 
difficulty,. by the sexton-gardener. Peter had 
taken his thrashing sullenly. He could not be 
found anywhere next day; and the same may 
be said of five pounds, seven shillings, and six- 
pence, in gold and silver, which the vicar had 
carelessly left in an unlocked drawer of his 
writing-table. 

Nothing was seen or heard of the boy for 
three weeks, when a letter from him reached 
the vicarage, stating that he was sailing from 
Liverpool for Brazil aboard a barkantine, in 
the capacity of cabin-boy. 

Nothing more was heard from him for five 
years, and then the local postman delivered to 
the vicar a triple-sealed registered package, 
which, when cut open, disgorged well-thumbed 
milreis notes to the value of five pounds, seven 
shillings, and sixpence. No letter was enclosed; 
but the family rejoiced, for it was quite evi- 
dent to them that Peter was alive and pros- 
perous, and intended to be honest, though he 
had not thought of adding five years’ interest 
to the sum he returned. 
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As the vicar was a sentimentalist at heart— 
as many of those thrashing fathers are—and 
not particularly in need of a few pounds, the 
bulky packet of milreis notes was deposited in 
the very drawer from which its English equiva- 
lent had been lifted five years before. 

Two years later, on a bright August morning, 
Peter himself turned up at the vicarage. He 
was prodigiously tanned and roughened as to 
both face and language. He said that he held 
the berth of second mate of a full-rigged ship 
that was then discharging sugar at Liverpool, 
and had obtained five days of leave in which 
to gladden the hearts of his parents and sisters 
and brothers. 

He did not remain at the vicarage until the 
termination of his leave, however, and the 
effect of his visit upon the hearts of his family 
was of a shocking rather than a gladdening 
nature. At the end of three days he packed 
his box and drove away in a carrier’s cart. He 
paused at the Blue Swan long enough to con- 
sume a bottle of rum, and to beat a gentleman 
farmer from the other side of the county into 
a state of heavy unconcern; and since then not 
a whisper had been heard of him until the 
elderly stranger in the broken hat had said that 
incredible thing to James Beauchamp. 

James returned to his hotel and sat down 
by the open window of his room to smoke a 
pipe. He even unpacked the manuscript of a 
half-written story, arranged it on a marble- 
topped table, and picked several flakes of to- 
bacco out of the nib of his fountain-pen; but 
all in vain. He could not get his mind off his 
Uncle Peter. 

He finished his pipe, and stared at page 
fifty-six of his story until his eyes watered. 

“ This is no place to work in!” he exclaimed. 
“JT must get out and look for decent diggings. 
Confound Uncle Peter!” 

A sharp ringing at his elbow drew his atten- 
tion to a contraption which he recognized as 
some manner of telephonic instrument. He 
wasn’t accustomed to things of this sort at 
his elbow. Like thousands of other enlight- 
ened Englishmen, he considered telephones to 
be unnecessary evils. He had lived at home 
in London and roamed about the world very 
comfortably without any assistance from such 
jangling intruders as this. Now he closed with 
it fretfully. 

“ Mr. Beauchamp?” 

ay 

“ One moment.” 

“Mr. Beauchamp?” queried another voice. 

vat 

“Tt is Victoria Featherstonhaugh speaking 
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—Mr. Costin’s stenographer, you know. A 
special-delivery letter has just come here for 
Do you want me to send it around to 


you. 
you?” 

“It’s very good of you to think of it, Miss 
Featherstonhaugh. Who is it from?” 

“TI don’t know. It’s a letter. I haven't 
opened it.” 

“ Of course not. A letter? Where is it?” 

“T have it. It’s here on my desk.” 

“Tl go for it. Will you wait? 
immediately.” 

“T’ll wait; but it is nearly four o’clock, so 
please hurry.” 

James hurried. Thoughts of Peter Finlay 
slipped out of his mind, and thoughts of tea 
and Miss Featherstonhaugh took their place. 
He was thirsty and lonely. The distractions of 
the day had upset him to such an extent that 
he did not give a second thought to the letter 
of which he had just heard. In five motions he 
changed his collar and tie; in five more he 
dofied a gray suit and donned a blue one; in 
two more he put on a new straw hat and took 
up his stick. 

James found Miss Featherstonhaugh where 
he had last seen her; but now she wore a hat, 
and the typewriter had vanished from the 
surface of her desk. She handed him the 
letter. He thrust it into a pocket without 
glancing at it. 

“You have been so very kind, bothering 
about my letters and all that sort of thing, I 
hope you'll be kinder still,” he said with a 
pleasant air of eager diffidence. 

“Tt is part of my work to bother myself 
about our authors,” she replied with a faint 
smile on her flawless lips and a veiled glimmer 
of inquiry in her remarkable eyes. 

James blushed. 

“I’m lonely,” he said. “So many people 
all around, and all of them strangers. The 
moment I heard your voice on the telephone I 
hoped that you would have tea with me some- 
where—you are so good-natured.” 

She laughed softly and her cheeks grew 
pink. 

“Indeed I will,” she said, picking up her 
gloves. “I have read so many of your letters 
to Mr. Costin, and so many of your stories, 
that I feel as if I had known you for a year 
at least.” 

James had heard, aboard ship, that it was 
difficult for a stranger to obtain a decent cup 
of tea in New York between the hours of four 
and six without purchasing music and dancing 
privileges at the same time. He had heard 
the names of several of the Fifth Avenue 


I'll start 
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hotels that were famous for their tea-rooms— 
not for their tea—and now he remembered 
them without much effort. 

They walked up Broadway a short distance 
and then across to Fifth Avenue. It was a 
belated summer, and the air was bright and 
only pleasantly warm. Thousands of people 
had gone abroad and to the country, but other 
thousands of the comfortable and the opulent 
had postponed their departures because of the 
pleasant weather. The shops and hotels were 
still alive, and the pavements were flowing 
with all sorts of people in all sorts of raiment 
—some in rags, some in costumes of last year 
and even of the year before, some in garments 
of the latest fashion. 

“We want a taxi,” said James. 

“I don’t,” replied his companion. “ One 
can see a great deal more from the top of a 
bus than from the windows of a cab.” 

So they climbed to the top of a bus. 

“T love to look down into the carriages and 
at the people on foot, and wonder what they 
really feel and what they are trying to do,” 
said the girl. “Some of the faces show the 
thoughts and emotions behind them at a glance 
—pride, anxiety, hope, shame, cunning, joy, 
and despair; but others are not so transparent. 
Some New York faces are as hard to read as 
London faces. Don’t you think so?” 

“T don’t know much about New York faces 
yet,” replied James. “ Your face and Costin’s 
are the only two I have really noticed, and 
neither of them is quite like any face I have 
ever seen before. Your face—” 

“ But we are talking of New York faces.” 

“ But aren’t you a New Yorker?” 

“No. I’ve lived here less than a year. 
Look at the woman with the two dogs in her 
lap, there behind the bays. What do you think 
is inside her forehead?” 

James looked. 

“ Nothing,” he said. 

“ Almost nothing,” corrected Miss Feather- 
stonhaugh. “ She is trying to think.” 

Just then the.traffic was halted at a cross 
street, and the bus and the carriage came to a 
standstill side by side. 

“ She is trying to make herself believe that 
she is a much more important person than she 
really is,” continued the girl. “And at the 
same time she is hoping that other people will 
think the same thing. I know the look. It 
used to puzzle me at first.” 

Beauchamp looked at her with admiration, 
then down at the woman in the carriage with 
a flicker of interest in his gray eyes. At that 
moment the traffic started; the bus rolled for- 
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ward and left the bays prancing for an open- 
ing. James turned back to the girl. 

“You are wonderfully observant; but I 
think you overrate her mehtal activity,” he 
said. ‘“ She looks like a woman I used to know, 
the mother of a chap I was pretty thick with 
at school. One day they made a bishop of her 
worthy husband, and from then until the day 
of her death she devoted what she had in the 
way of a mind to fretfully wondering why the 
wives of bishops have no titular share in their 
husbands’ glories. It soured her life and took 
the zest out of his lordship’s sermons. But 
we are almost there. The next corner is ours.” 

They found a table in the tea-room, and in 
the course of time and events were served with 
a small pot of tea, four diaphanous, triangular 
sandwiches, and two toasted muffins. All the 
table-space of the big, garish room was crowded 
with people young and middling young. When- 
ever the strident orchestra struck up, and for 
as long as it continued to wail and saw and 
thump and bray, the tables were deserted and 
the open space in the middle of the room was 
filled with clinging, cavorting couples. 

James Beauchamp talked, with only an oc- 
casional glance aside from the girl in front 
of him. Miss Featherstonhaugh was a good 
listener. She had a pleasant trick of averting 


her face from him, but without any hint of 
lack of attention to what he was saying, and 
then bringing it slowly back until her glance 


met his fairly. And whenever their glances 
met she smiled—and so did James. 

He wanted to question her about herself, for 
he was keenly curious; but as his standard of 
manners did not permit his questioning her, he 
told her a great deal about himself. He told 
cheery little stories of his care-free life at 
home, at school, in London, and in many out- 
of-the-way corners of the world; and while he 
talked he studied her and wondered at her. 

Her manners and voice and speech were as 
charming as her person. Her breeding and 
good-nature were as undeniable as her youth 
and beauty. All these things made up more 
than he had expected of her even after their 
first meeting—more than a man has a right 
to expect of an attractive stenographer whom 
he invites out to tea. He knew it and acknowl- 
edged it, and his wonder grew. 

Beauchamp looked at the others—at all the 
young and near-young women, commonplace 
and overdressed, and the equally vapid young 
men, whose hair seemed to be flattened back 
from their meager brows as if they were sailing 
up into the eye of a strong wind. He saw that 
they had ceased their first series of contortions 
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and were gracefully and joyously gliding and 
pausing, swinging and hesitating. 

“ T know that dance,” said Miss Featherston- 
haugh. 

“So do I,” said James. “ Shall we try it?” 

James was spare but not particularly slen- 
der, except about the waist and hips. She was 
slender but not spare. In height he fell short 
of the six-foot mark by one inch and a fraction, 
and she fell short of his height by five inches 
and a fraction. Both were light with the 
gravity-defying lightness of strength and youth. 

Yes, James was young, and since his twenty- 
first birthday, which had been successfully 
passed seven years ago, he had not once felt 
so youthful as now. It is a safe guess that 
Miss Featherstonhaugh was his junior by six 
or seven years. 

She wore a small, tight-fitting hat of white 
straw shaped something like an old-fashioned 
chocolate cream, and even more closely, resem- 
bling that variety of toadstool which the wood- 
land fairies are said to use for umbrellas. It 
was set down snugly over her auburn hair, and 
hid her white brow and remarkable eyes from 
him, while he held her lightly but closely in his 
arms and with her wove a bright figure in the 
warp and woof of that tapestry of care-free 
music and gliding youth. Her hat had little 
flowers on it which sometimes touched his lips 
and cheek. 

“ What amazing luck!” he murmured, look- 
ing down at her lips and chin. “ This morning 
I did not know that you existed—and now I 
am dancing with you.” 

After that dance they did not return to their 
table, but left the room and the hotel. At her 
suggestion they took a bus running down the 
avenue and got off at their point of departure. 

“T have had a delightful afternoon,” she 
said. “ Thank you—and good-by.” 

“ But let me see you home,” he protested. 

“No,” she said. “It is only a step.” 

She extended a hand. He took it in his right 
hand, holding his hat in his left. Their glances 
met and held steadily and brightly. So they 
stood for several seconds near the edge of the 
pavement, while the streams of humanity and 
machinery, the tides of haberdashery and mil- 
linery flowed unheeded about them. 

“ T’ll see you again on Friday, at the worst,” 
he said. “I have an appointment with Costin 
at three o'clock on Friday; but to-day is only 
Tuesday.” 

She smiled gently and made a slight effort 
to withdraw her hand from his. His fingers 
tightened on hers. 

“T’'ll not wait till Friday,” he said. 
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Then he bowed low, touched his lips to her 
hand, and released it. The next moment he 
was standing alone amid the tides of humanity 
and machinery. He looked around him with a 
dazed expression, then replaced his hat and 
moved aimlessly along with one of the hurry- 
ing streams. 

The passage of farewell between the two 
young people had not gone unnoticed by the 
world. A stout broker in a gray suit and a 
lilac-tinted silk shirt had glimpsed it, had felt 
a flutter and thump in his elderly heart, and 
had sighed as he passed along. A hatchet- 
faced young man had noticed it and smiled 
cynically and knowingly. 

A woman with tired eyes and golden hair 
and pink cheeks that neither paled nor dark- 
ened, magnificently attired and dauntless of 
carriage, saw it and hesitated for a fraction of 
a second to glance at the bareheaded young 
Englishman and at the face beneath the toad- 
stool hat. Then, like the stout broker, she 
had passed on with a sigh and a disrupting 
commotion at her heart. She had looked back 


twenty years to a village street and a green 
garden gate. 

And a poet had seen it, all of it—the two 
faces, the swift touch of the lips to the slender 


fingers, the swift turn and departure of the 
girl, and the light in the young man’s eyes as 
he slowly replaced his hat on his head. The 
poet had seen it all, trust him for that; and 
yet there were people who said that his sight 
was not always as keen as it might be at half 
past five of a summer afternoon. 

This poet was small, and his face was plump 
and colorless. He carried a single glass with 
a silk ribbon in his left eye. He, too, sighed; 
and then he turned and walked briskly along 
a cross street until he entered Gramercy Park. 
He entered the club at which Costin and Beau- 
champ had lunched that same day, went up to 
a room that overlooked the green square, and 
there, at a green table, wrote several verses— 
each of them a twist of the heart—concerning 
youth and June and love. 

James wandered about until he suddenly 
looked up and recognized his own hotel. It 
was now after six o’clock. He went up to his 
room, and for a little while wandered about 
between the windows and the bed, smoking a 
cigarette. 

He did not think, but his mind was atten- 
tive to pleasurable and confused sensations of 
the heart. He was no longer lonely. New 
York seemed to him an amazingly friendly and 
cheery city. He decided to change and go out 
and see more of it. 
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He took off his coat and tossed it into a 
chair. An envelope fell from it to the floor— 
the letter which Miss Featherstonhaugh had 
given to him, and which he had forgotten until 
this moment He picked it up and opened it. 
This is what he read: 


My pear JAMES: 

Since our meeting this morning on the sunny 
side of Broadway I have made a few inquiries 
concerning you. I do not entertain a doubt of 
your identity, and take- much pleasure in assur- 
ing you that I am Peter Finlay, your mother's 
brother. I have learned that you are a writer 
of stories, and have even gone to the effort of 
glancing through several of your productions. 
They are very nicely written; but if you will put 
yourself to the trouble of calling on me this eve- 
ning, I'll tell you some real tales of men and 
things. 

Yours sincerely, 
Peter FINLAY. 


James read it over three times. He didn’t 
believe a word of it, but he was interested. 

“He is some old sailor who has known or 
heard of Uncle Peter and thinks he can make 
a few dollars out of it,” he reflected. “ Peter 
was a loose talker in his cups, likely enough.” 

The address on the top of the sheet was No. 
70 Washington Square. 

“T think I'll go and see the old duffer,” said 
James. “ It may be amusing, even instructive; 
and I can spare five dollars.” 

He changed, went out, and dined at the 
first likely-looking place he came to. Then 
he made inquiries as to the whereabouts of 
Washington Square, and set out for it on foot. 

He found it without difficulty, and was 
pleased with its respectable, Old-World ap- 
pearance. There was much time-tinted brick- 
work in the square, glowing soft and warm in 
the fading June twilight. Many of the build- 
ings looked slightly out at elbow, and showed 
placards in their lower windows which rea 
“ Apartments to let,” “ Studios to let, north 
light,” and even “ Rooms to let.” But No. 70 
displayed no such placard, and though its face 
of red brick was time-stained, it did not even 
remotely suggest neglect or decaying dignity. 

It stood four stories and an attic above its 
iron area-railings. Its windows were clear and 
well-curtained, the brass knocker and bell-pull 
at the wide front door shone like gold, and an 
open carriage drawn by two fine bays stood be- 
fore the door. 

“Must be a mistake,” said James, passing 
on without halting in his stride. “ That house 
is far too respectable to shelter an old shell- 
back who pretends to be Uncle Peter.” 
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He walked on for fifty yards or so, then 
halted, and felt in a pocket for the letter, to 
have another look at the address. He hadn’t 
many pockets in his evening clothes—and he 
found that he hadn’t the letter. 

“Stupid of me!” he exclaimed. “ But I'll 
swear it was Washington Square—and I'll eat 
my hat if it wasn’t No. 20.” 

He turned and retraced his steps. The car- 
riage had gone from before the door of No. 70. 
A soft illumination shone through the side- 
lights and fanlight of the front door. He went 
half-way up the stone steps, to assure himself 
that the figures on the glass made 70 and not 
79. Seventy it was. He turned to go down 
the steps, convinced that his memory had 
played him a trick, but the door opened so 
suddenly and sharply behind him that he halt- 
ed and turned again. 

A man stood in the lighted doorway. The 
street-lamps were now glowing white and violet 
in the dusk, and James saw enough of the 
man’s features and attire to know him for a 
middle-aged, clean-shaven servant. James felt 
confusion, but he managed to say: 

“This is No. 70, I see.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man. 
ing for some one, sir?” 

“ Wrong number, I’m afraid,” replied James. 


“ Are you look- 


“I’m looking for a Mr. Finlay—Peter Finlay 
—but I fear I’ve got into the wrong place.” 
“This is Mr. Finlay’s house, sir,” said the 


man; “and if you are the young English 
gentleman he met this morning on Broadway, 
then you'll find him waiting for you, sir.” 

Beauchamp had nothing to say to that. His 
mind refused to close with the thing at the 
moment. 

He walked up the four remaining steps and 
entered the hall. The servant closed the door 
and relieved him of his hat and stick, then 
switched on the lights in a room to the left, 
and requested him to sit down and wait while 
word of his arrival was conveyed to Mr. 
Finlay. 

James obeyed. He entered the room on the 
left of the hall and sat down in the first chair 
that he came to. His brain shook itself and 
ventured the suggestion that New York is an 
amazing place. 

“Well, rather!” he muttered; and every- 
thing that had happened to him since his ar- 
rival that morning flashed on his mind like a 
picture. 

“ But this will blow up,” he reflected. “ This 
will turn out to be a joke of some kind. Who- 
ever and whatever this old man is, he’s a fake 
when it comes to pretending to be my Uncle 


Peter. But why should any one pretend to be 
Uncle Peter Finlay?” 

He glanced around the room. It was a 
small, high, somber room with long, somber 
curtains at the two windows in the front wall. 
It was furnished with a substantial writing- 
table, half a dozen ponderous chairs, a high, 
mahogany secretary, and two glazed book- 
cases full of big volumes. The sad, brown 
paper of the walls was unrelieved by any sug- 
gestion of adornment save for a large map of 
the world which hung above the mantelpiece. 
It was a room that held its tongue and veiled 
its eyes. 


CHAPTER III 


UNCLE PETER SPINS A YARN 


THE man returned with a message from his 
master to the effect that Mr. Finlay had been 
moving about more than usual that day, and 
felt it in his legs; so he ventured to hope that 
Mr. Beauchamp would be kind enough to 
ascend to the library. 

James followed the servant up a flight of 
stairs and along a hall, and passed him on the 
threshold of a big room that was dimly lit in 
spots by a shaded reading-lamp on a table and 
a small fire of wood in an old-fashioned stove. 
It was evidently a corner room, for there were 
windows in two walls. All four windows -were 
open, and the curtains swayed gently in the 
night air. 

“ Here you are again, Nephew James,” said 
a voice from the shadow beyond the lamp. 

James advanced until he could see the 
speaker, then paused. What he saw was the 
elderly person with whom he had come into 
such violent contact that morning on Broad- 
way; but now the alleged uncle sat at his ease 
in a deep chair, wearing an evening suit of 
ancient cut, with a cigar between his fingers 
and a smile on his bewhiskered face. 

“ Good evening,” said James. “I have re- 
ceived and read your extraordinary letter, and 
have called in the hope of hearing an explana- 
tion of this tomfoolery.” 

The other chuckled. 

“Spoken like a man!” he said. “ Spoken 
like a Finlay and a Beauchamp! Sit down; 
but before you sit down, help yourself. Scotch 
—I import it myself; and those are good 
cigars. Light up, my boy.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” returned James; 
*but really—well, really, Mr. Finlay—I sup- 
pose your name is Peter Finlay—TI hardly 
like to accept the hospitality of an absolute 
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stranger who is trying to make a fool of me, 
you know.” 

“I’m sorry you feel that way,” said the 
elderly man. “I have no desire to make a 
fool of you—far from it. My wish is to help 
you; and all I ask in return is your occasional 
companionship. I’m a lonely old man—older 
in life than in years—and I’m breaking fast. 
I feel that my timbers won't hold together 
much longer. They've been overstrained, my 
boy, and that’s the truth. I've sailed over 
rough seas and through rough weather, and 
was always a great hand for cracking on.” 

“Tf you are the person you say you are, 
why have you not gone home, or at least writ- 
ten to your people?” asked James. “It is 
more than forty years since my Uncle Peter 
was last seen by his relatives in England.” 

“True,” said the other, thoughtfully. “ It 
was in August, to be exact—August, 1872. I 
was then in my twenty-second year. That 


makes me—let me see—sixty-three years of 
age.” 

“ Uncle Peter would be sixty-three years old. 
Sorry, sir, but you look to me more like eighty- 
three than sixty-three.” 

“I’ve lived hard, as I’ve already told you; 
but all this is unprofitable talk. You believe 


me to be an impostor, a pretender. I should 
like to know what you have heard about your 
Uncle Peter that would inspire you to suspect 
any man of pretending his identity. My repu- 
tation at home must be sweeter than I have 
thought it. But let that pass. Think what 
you like of me; but, for goodness’ sake, lad, 
sit down and let a lonely old man spin .you a 
few yarns.” 

“ It seems absurd,” mumbled James. 

He was filled with doubt and curiosity. He 
helped himself to a Scotch-and-soda and sat 
down. Mr. Finlay rubbed the palms of his 
hands together briskly. 

“This is very pleasant,” he said. “ Good 
grog, good tobacco, and a listener possessed of 
brains and a knowledge of life and art! Let 
me see. What d’ye say to the story of my 
wife and my first grab at fortune? I tell you, 
my boy, I have lived things that would tax 
even your brains to invent.” 

He lit a fresh cigar. James eyed him in- 
quiringly, but said nothing. 

“IT was twenty-three years old,” he con- 
tinued. “It was only a few months after my 
last appearance in Sturminster. I went ashore 
at Pernambuco; and the skipper knew that I 
intended to stay ashore, as far as his ship was 
concerned. He and I hadn’t hit it off verv 
well. I hadn’t been ashore an hour before I 
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ran into a fellow I knew named—well, we'll 
call him Jack. He was an Englishman, and 
my junior by a year or two, and a good deal 
of a fool. He told me that he was in a tight 
fix. He usually was, as far as I could make 
out. I suggested Tomas Silva’s place; but 
Jack wouldn’t hear of that, so we went to the 
English Hotel. After we’d had a drink or two, 
Jack fished out a letter and told me to read it. 
It was about a month old, and was dated at 
Princetown, St. Mark’s. You may know that 
island. The writer of the letter was evidently 
a friend of Jack’s people at home, and, just 
as evidently, he labored under the delusion that 
Jack was an assistant manager on a sugar 
estate. That was amusing; but the whole 
point of the letter was that he offered Jack 
a pleasant home and a first-rate job in St. 
Mark’s. It seemed that this Mansard, the 
writer of the letter, was new to the islands, 
had his wife and family with him, had pur- 
chased several hundred acres of land, and con- 
templated further investments of the same 
kind. 

“*T don’t know anything about your 
affairs,’ I said to Jack; ‘ but this looks better 
to me than loafing around Pernambuco.’ 

“*Tt’s that or good night,’ he replied. ‘ It’s 
my last chance; but I’m on a lee shore. 
There’s a brig sailing for St. Mark’s to-morrow 
morning; but—well, I haven’t the price, and 
I couldn’t borrow it if my life depended on it. 
That’s the sort of mess I’ve made of things 
in this hole!’ 

“T didn’t ask him any questions, but passed 
him out four pounds in English gold and silver. 
His gratitude was embarrassing. He didn’t 
say much, but he looked at me as if I had 
saved his silly life. He opened an old pocket- 
book and gave me a photograph of himself 
and a few sisters, an I. O. U. for four pounds, 
his card, and three lottery tickets. I tore the 
I. O. U. into fifty pieces. We remained where 
we were until dinner-time, and dined right 
there. I don’t think we talked much, but he 
insisted on shaking my hand once in every ten 
minutes. When it was good and dark, I ac- 
companied him aboard the brig and helped the 
mate stow him away. I returned to the Eng- 
lish Hotel and slept until noon next day. As ! 
dressed, I counted my money, and discovere «| 
that I had only two pounds, four shillings, and 
sixpence left. That was all that I could find 
in my pockets, except three lottery tickets 
and a, faded photograph of a soft-looking 
youth ,«d two or three girls. I went down 
to Tomas. Silva’s place and ordered coffee. 
Tomas left his little office and joined me. We 
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had met many times, and I liked the old fel- 
low. Perhaps he wasn’t very old, but he was 
very fat. I told him that I had left my ship 
and asked if he knew of a pleasant, easy, well- 
paid job ashore for me. I showed him my 
two pounds, four shillings, and sixpence. He 
wagged his head. 

“*T have the good job, but I give it already 
to another young English gentleman,’ he said. 
‘I give it to Jack. He begin work to-day; but 
I don’t see him here yet.’ 

“That was a startler for me; but I had 
sense eriough not to blurt a single word about 
my meeting with Jack, or about his departure 
that morning for St. Mark’s. 

“*What’s the job?’ I asked. 

“Tomas waved a plump hand. 

“* Just like my son,’ he said. ‘I have no 
son, but a daughter. The business will all be 
his some day. You understand. I have a 
great faith in the Englishmen.’ 

“T drank my coffee and went out. I didn’t 
see Tomas Silva again for three days. Then 
I had just the price of a lime-squash in my 
pocket. The old man saw me the moment I 
sat down at the long table in the back of the 
store, and sent one of the boys to invite me 
into his office. He did a big business, did 
Tomas. The long table in the back of the 


store was simply for the accommodation of 
thirsty customers, though it paid for itself, 


you may be sure. His real business was sup- 
plying ships with everything they wanted, 
from sail-cloth to fresh eggs. He told me 
that Jack had disappeared from the city and 
the surrounding country. 

“*T had a fear sometimes that he might 
try to slip away,’ he said simply; ‘but how 
could he go away without money? He was a 
fool, that young man. It was his pride. His 
heart was not in it. But if he has not gone 
too far, he will get hungry and come back. 
These English-proud people are humble some- 
times when they are hungry.’ 

“Again I refrained from telling what I 
knew of Jack’s departure. I put away two 
lime-squashes at the old man’s expense and 
went out, still with sixpence in my pocket. I 
hung off and on for ten days or so, keeping 
my eye on the Silva establishment, and test- 
ing my credit at the English Hotel. Needless 
to say, Jack did not come back: so at last I 
asked Tomas Silva pointblank for the job 
he had intended giving to Jack. He looked 
startled and muttered something to the effect 
that I didn’t understand. I replied that I“was 
re Englishman, and as good a one as Jack any 
day. 
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“* Better,’ he said. 
ship. Much better!’ 

“He invited me to dinner that night. I 
went, you may be sure, in my best linen suit. 
It was a good dinner; and it was a fine house, 
as houses go in that country—white and blue, 
you know, and set well back in a green garden. 
I met his daughter. She was handsome and 
plump, and very dark. Yes, she was very 
dark, and she had tragic eyes. No negro 
blood, understand—just Brazilian-Portuguese- 
Jew. That breed becomes very dark after 
four or five generations of the tropics. I didn’t 
mind her duskiness, but her tragic eyes de- 
pressed me. 

“ Well, two days later I was at work with 
Tomas. I hadn’t too much to do, and I soon 
got interested in it. The old man left all the 
fine work with the shipmasters to me from the 
very first. I dined with the Silvas frequently. 
I received a letter from Jack, enclosing a 
check for four pounds signed by his friend 
Mansard. The letter was short. 

“*T am happy,’ he wrote. ‘Don’t let any- 
body know where I am. I hope the Silvas 
think I am dead—as I would be but for you. 
God bless you!’ 

“That was all of it. I cashed the check 
and burned the letter. I didn’t answer it, 
either. The fact is, I was ashamed to write, 
for if I told so much as a word of the truth 
to Jack he would know all. I was walking, 
open-eyed, into the very thing that he had run 
away from; and I was determined to keep on. 
I liked the job, I liked Tomas, and I did not 
dislike the young woman; but I wasn’t proud 
of myself. 

“ A day came when I had all I could do to 
keep myself from following Jack’s example. 
I had been working for Silva nearly three 
months, and my marriage with his daughter 
was arranged for an early date, when I opened 
the local newspaper one morning, then brought 
out my pocketbook, and looked at the lottery 
tickets which Jack had given me on the day 
when I enabled him to escape from Pernam- 
buco. One of the numbers was a winner to 
the tune of twenty thousand milreis! Twenty 
thousand milreis were worth, at the current 
rate of exchange, between six and seven hun- 
dred pounds, English money. And it was 
mine! There could be no moral doubt of its 
ownership, for Jack had given it to me, in an 
explosion of gratitude, perhaps thinking that 
it was not worth anything, but perhaps hoping 
that it might be worth something. But what- 
ever he might have thought or hoped, the 
money was mine. It was not a fortune; but 


‘You can navigate a 
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it looked like one to me that day. It was 
enough to give me a new start. It was enough 
to form a wedge for prying open any one of 
a dozen likely schemes whose pearls were free- 
dom and fortune. Suddenly a lifetime of 
Tomas and his tragic-eyed daughter and their 
swarthy, penny-pinching friends looked like 
an inferno to me.” 

Mr. Finlay paused, and threw the butt of 
his cigar into the embers of the fire. 

“ But you didn’t do it?” exclaimed James 
Beauchamp. “You didn’t break with the 
Silvas? ” 

“ Pour me a small one,” said Finlay, smi- 
ling at him. “And help yourself, my boy, 
help yourself. This listening to a doddering 
old uncle must be dry work.” 

James obeyed him, then returned to his 
chair. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, sir, don’t tell me that 
you broke with the Silvas the minute you got 
your fingers on six or seven hundred pounds!” 
said Beauchamp. 

“ The fact is, I did not,” returned Mr. Fin- 
lay. “I wanted to, but I couldn't. And yet 
I had been feeling the humiliation of my 
position keenly for weeks. I knew that white 


men sneered at me behind my back for a 


young Englishman who had sold himself to 
an old Jew. Tomas Silva was white, mind 
you, and he wasn’t a Jew. His father had 
been a Jew, and a pawnbroker right there in 
Pernambuco—a miserly, fawning, flint-hearted 
old fiend, I’ve heard. Tomas was a Christian 
—a Roman Catholic. He had changed his 
faith just before his marriage. And his wife— 
the mother of the young woman whom I was 
about to marry—she had been a Christian; 
but all her people had been Portuguese Jews, 
and most of them had been miserly, fawning, 
and flint-hearted. Tomas and his wife had 
changed their faith but not their blood. Blood 
like that is not easy to change. I wanted to 
break with them. I thought my pride would 
do it; but when it came to the pinch, my 
pride turned right around and worked the 
other way. If I hadn’t overheard the sneers 
of some shipmasters and planters, I think I 
should have managed to break away; but the 
long and the short of it is, I didn’t.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said James. “And 
what about the lottery prize of twenty thou- 
sand milreis? You returned that to your 
friend Jack, I suppose.” 

Uncle Peter chuckled and emptied his glass. 

“Don’t think me an utter fool!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ My friend Jack? He was noth- 
ing more than an acquaintance. I did him a 
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friendly turn, tis true; but I might not have 
staked him and set him free from the results 
of his own weakness and laziness if I hadn’t 
been drinking. The money was mine, and 
mine alone. I banked it, without undue pub- 
licity. It gave me a feeling of safety. It was 
an anchor to windward. If I had entertained 
a higher opinion of the character of our friend 
Jack, I might have gone halves with him; but 
I considered him a weakling and worthless. 
Time proved that I was right—as you'll hear 
some day, if you come to see me often enough. 
And I had no reason to think that he needed 
the money. Do you think I was fool enough 
to reward his cowardly, false pride with a gift 
of six hundred pounds just when I had sacri- 
ficed my own? I needed the money. The 
possession of it gave me a feeling of inde- 
pendence; and that was what I required just 
then.” 

“Did you marry Tomas Silva’s daughter?” 
asked James. 

“Yes, we were married, and I grew quite 
fond of her; but I soon discovered that her 
tragic eyes were not the worst thing about her. 
She had a good heart and a kindly nature, but 
she was dull, dull, dull! She had been well 
educated, and yet there was no light in her 
mind. I am convinced that it was the dul- 
ness of her mind, the contented blankness of 
it, that gave her eyes their tragic expression. 
Nothing looked through them. They con- 
tained nothing but the reflections of outside 
lights and shadows. My mild affection for 
her took the form of pity. Her father pitied 
her, too—and he pitied me. Tomas was a 
clever man. His was not the brain of his 
Portuguese ancestors, but the brain of the 
giants far away in the past. Beyond the 
fawning pawnbrokers he touched the poets 
and kings and prophets of Holy Writ, and 
had common ancestry with the kind of Jews 
you know or have heard about—the great ones 
of England and this country. He understood 
and pitied me. He didn’t say so, but he 
showed it in his manner. He was a good 
fellow, that fat Tomas Silva. He and I be- 
came great friends, firm friends. I respected 
him, and now I respect his memory. He was 
a better man than I am, or ever was, by 
about ninety-five per cent. 

“Things went on quietly with us for five 
years. The business grew and flourished, and 
we were both wealthy men—wealthy in lands 
and houses and a sound credit. As fast as we 
made our money we invested it in real estate 
and trade, because of the more or less insecure 
condition of the local banks at that time. 
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Five years—and then I came in one day from 
the harbor and found Tomas down and dying. 
It was apoplexy. Doctors were called, aid 
we got him home. He recovered conscious- 
ness before night, and spoke my name. I was 
at his bedside. His voice was no more than 
a whisper. I knelt, the better to hear what 
he had to say. 

“©The will,’ he whispered. ‘ You know it 
—all in order—to you and your wife and 
children — everything.’ He was silent for 
several seconds, then continued, in a mere 
ghost of a whisper: ‘But there is more— 
you may need some day—old coins and jewels 
—intended to lift it soon—too late—Rum 
Island—ask Miriam.’ I looked into his eyes. 
They were sane and kindly. ‘God bless you, 
my son,’ he whispered, and closed them. 

“He did not speak again. A priest, a doc- 
tor, and Miriam and I remained at his bed- 
side—all on our knees except the doctor— 
until he died at dawn. He was a good man, 


that fat Tomas Silva, and the best friend I 
have ever had.” 

At that moment some one rapped on the 
door. 

“Come in!” called Mr. Finlay. 

The door opened, and a woman entered. 
James Beauchamp got to his feet; and as the 


woman advanced into the light of the reading- 
lamp he felt a deepening of the atmosphere of 
unreality which had enveloped him during the 
old man’s talk. He suddenly recognized her 
as the lady of the lap-dogs and the carriage 
whom he and Miss Featherstonhaugh had re- 
marked on the avenue that afternoon. 

“ Miriam, here is a cousin of yours,” said 
Finlay. “James Beauchamp is his name. 
James, this is my daughter.” 

James gazed at Miriam Finlay with some 
astonishment as he took her hand. Her eyes 
were dark and tragic. They returned his gaze 
incuriously. 

“T have heard about my English cousins,” 
she said, “ but you are the first one I have 
seen.” 

Her voice was gentle but strangely flat in 
tone. 

“Will you have something to eat?” she 
asked, turning to her father. 

“Send something up here to us,” 
Finlay. 

“ But I must go!” exclaimed James. “ You 
are very good; but I have some letters to 
write to-night. I had no idea that it was so 
late.” 

They did not protest his going. 

“Call again soon,” said the old man. “ You 


replied 
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are always welcome, my boy; and I have some 
more to tell you.” 


CHAPTER IV 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 


James BEAUCHAMP no longer doubted that 
the elderly person of No. 70 Washington 
Square was his lost uncle, Peter Finlay. 

That night—his first night in New York— 
his dreams were wild, confused, yet vivid. He 
wandered through the ill-lit streets of Per- 
nambuco with sixpence in his pocket, the man 
called Jack at one elbow, and Peter Finlay 
at the other. Jack was young and clothed in 
white linen, but Peter was elderly and wore 
gray whiskers, a frock coat, and a broken silk 
hat. 

They went into Tomas Silva’s place, where 
they found the fat Tomas asleep in his boxed- 
off private office and Mr. Costin serving 
drinks. They awakened the fat merchant 
and talked to him confusedly and hotly con- 
cerning a certain lottery ticket. Tomas lost 
his temper, and, with the assistance of Costin, 
expelled the young man Jack and old Peter 
Finlay from the premises. 

Then Miss Featherstonhaugh appeared; and 
Tomas called her his daughter and told her 
to choose between Costin and James. She 
blushed and smiled, and replied that the young 
man who had taken her to tea on Tuesday 
was her choice. Costin flew into a rage at 
that, broke half a dozen glasses, kicked off his 
grass slippers, flung aside his linen jacket, and 
swore that he would never accept another of 
Beauchamp’s stories or serve Beauchamp with 
another lime-squash. But old Tomas Silva 
joined the hands of the girl and James, and 
promised James half his fortune. 

James and Miss Featherstonhaugh raced 
down dark and crooked streets, hand in hand, 
with the fearful knowledge in their hearts that 
Costin, Peter Finlay, and the young man Jack 
followed them hotly, armed with sharp knives 
and eager to kill. Of such stuff were James 
Beauchamp’s dreams that night. 

He awoke with a headache, faint and con- 
fused memories of his dream-adventures, and 
a vague longing at his heart. He found his 
way to Washington Square after breakfast, 
wonderingly regarded the front of his uncle’s 
mansion for a while, then began a tour of the 
neighboring houses whose windows displayed 
cards announcing rooms to let. 

He soon found what he wanted—two rooms 
just under the roof of an ancient structure. 
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The larger of the two possessed a skylight, 
and the smaller a window overlooking a yard, 
in which grew a tree. James paid a month’s 
rent and then got busy. 

By noon his boxes and bags were in his 
new quarters. By half past two a second- 
hand table, a chair, a bookcase, and a bed 
and bedding had been purchased, delivered, 
and set up, and the bath of ancient design had 
been washed free of the dust of neglect. By 
half past three a second-hand wardrobe, an- 
other chair, an English picnic basket, a rug, 
a tobacco-jar, two cakes of soap, and one 
thousand sheets of typewriter paper were 
added to the furnishings, and a hired type- 
writer was on its way. 

Then James unpacked the manuscript of his 
partly written story and set briskly to work. 
When the typewriter arrived, at four o'clock, 
he laid aside his pen and continued his task 
on the machine. 

Six o'clock, and the postman brought two 
envelopes readdressed from the hotel. One 


contained a check from Costin, the other a 
card from the committee of the Gramercy 
Club. James glanced at them and pocketed 
them, then brewed a pot of tea—the English 
picnic basket furnished the means—and went 


on with his work. 

Two hours later he was forced to stop and 
light the gas. Before he could get settled at 
the machine again a key turned in the door, 
the door opened, and an absolute stranger en- 
tered the room. 

The stranger’s gait showed a slight lack of 
precision in purpose and execution. He halted 
between the table and the door, and described 
three slow and wavering circles more or less 
on his own axis. Then he fixed a glass in one 
eye and gazed at James Beauchamp. 

“This is very confusing,” he said. “I 
don’t retain even the faintest recollection of 
this charming rug—nor of you, to be quite 
frank. May I make so bold as to inquire, in 
the most amiable mood, manner, and tense, 
what you are doing here, and what has hap- 
pened to my furniture?” 

“Just amusing myself,” replied James 
good-naturedly. “As to your furniture, I 
really don’t know.” 

“My fault,” returned the stranger. “I 
beg your pardon. I quite forgot, for the mo- 
ment, that I no longer inhabit these rooms. 
Forgot that I had ever moved. Moved six 
months ago. I'll sit down for a minute. By 
the way, where have I seen you before?” 

“ Give it up,” said James, placing the cover 
on his typewriter. 
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The stranger sank his chin in the palm of 
his hand for a moment, and wrinkled his brow 
in thought so violently that the monocle fell 
from his eye and dangled on the end of its 
silk ribbon. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. “ Yesterday— 
on the avenue—that’s it! I saw you kiss the 
fingers of a girl—of a young goddess, it may 
well have been. Or was she a nymph—per- 
haps a hamadryad? I went around to the 
club and wrote some verses, inspired by that 
sight. You are the man, aren’t you?” 

“IT suppose so,” admitted James. 

He could not recall having seen any young 
woman on the avenue, except Miss Feather- 
stonhaugh, who could possibly have been mis- 
taken for a young goddess or a nymph. 

The stranger felt through his pockets and 
presently produced a small sheet of paper 

“ Here they are,” he said. “I'll read ’em 
to you.” 

He was as good as his word, and this is 
what he read: 


“The whitethroat sings in the pointed fir, 
In the orchard branches the robins stir, 

And the whippoorwill by the hidden spring 
Volleys his plaint where the shadows cling. 


“But the exiled heart, so far astray, 
Drifts on with the crowd in a sad dismay. 


“ Across the pastures the first lights sweep, 
Driving the mists like dreamland sheep; 
Over the twisted fence and away 

They huddle and stream to the gates of day. 


“ But the exiled heart, so lost and alone, 
Goes wearily on down the ways of stone. 


“ From the farmhouse windows the blinds 
are drawn; 

The hives gleam white on the shaded lawn; 

The chimney, red in the golden air, 

Offers its breath like an azure prayer. 


“ But here—dear God, how the exiled feet 
Drag in the dust of the bitter street! 


“The mare in the paddock trots to the 
gate; 

The blue cock-pigeon coos to his mate; 

Under the eaves, with tremulous wing, 

The martins flitter and dart and cling. 


“ And here in the city, a world away, 
I drift with the crowd in a sad dismay.” 


The stranger returned the paper to his 
pocket, replaced his eye-glass, and gazed ex- 
pectantly at James. 

“ Very—ah—very pretty,” said James. 

“ Malediction!” cried the other, jumping to 
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his feet. ‘“‘I thought I had found some one 
possessed of a modicum of brains, at least. 
Very pretty! You make me feel quite ill. 
Savage is my name—Kent Savage. Here’s my 
card. You know me by reputation, of course: 
and yet you call those verses very pretty. 
Maiediction!” 

James gave his visitor a cigarette, held a 
match to it, and lit one for himself. 

“T admire those verses,” he said; “but I 
regret to say that your name is not familiar to 
me.” 

“Such is fame!” sighed the other. “I had 
an idea that I was considerable of a poet. 
Who are you, if I may ask? You seem to be 
a very amiable youth, whoever you are.” 

“ James Beauchamp,” replied James, with a 
hope in his heart that Savage would recognize 
the name as something he had seen or heard 
before. Vain hope! 

“ Beauchamp!” said the poet. “ Spelled the 
other way, I suppose? Well, Mr. Beauchamp, 
let us go forth and dine together. The least 
I can do, after horning in on you like this, is 
to invite you to dinner. I was on my way to 
dinner when I climbed in here, judging by 
these clothes.” 

James liked Mr. Savage’s eyes and the ex- 
pression of his mouth, though he did not en- 


tirely approve of his plumpness and lack of 
color. 
“You are very kind,” he said; “but I’m 


not ready, as you see. I'll have to change 
before I can go out and dine with you.” 

“Come as you are,” returned Savage. 
“We'll go to my club—perhaps you know it 
—the Gramercy.” 

James produced the card from his pocket 
and showed it. 

“Costin has put me up for three weeks,” 
he explained. 
“Costin!” exclaimed the other. 
know Stuffy Costin, do you?” 

James nodded. The poet turned his 
monocle upon the typewriter and regarded it 
fixedly and significantly. 

“What were you doing to that machine 
when I came in?” he asked. “ You were wri- 
ting something, I do believe. What were you 
writing?” 

“A story,” said James. 

“So you write stories!” cried Savage. 
“You are one of Stuffy’s English importa- 
tions! Grab your hat. The dinner will be 
on you, my son, for you write stories that 
our friend Costin buys, and I write verses that 
he refuses to buy. Well met!” 

As they took their seats at a small table— 
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which the poet called Ais table—in the club 
dining-room, James detected an expression on 
the face of their waiter which suggested 
amused astonishment. Mr. Savage ate hearti- 
ly and talked in a cheery, whimsical vein. He 
had sipped twice at his coffee and lighted a 
cigarette when he suddenly sat bolt upright in 
his chair with a gasp of dismay. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. “ This 
makes my second dinner this evening—my 
second at this very table! I had an engage- 
ment up-town, so I dined unusually early— 
and here I am again!” He looked at his 
watch. “Two hours and fifty minutes late 
for my engagement,” he said. “I must fly. 
You'll excuse me, I know. See you to- 
morrow!” 

James left the club a few minutes later, 
wandered about for an hour, and then went 
home and to bed. He slept soundly, but 
awoke to a feeling of loneliness and unrest. 
After breakfast he tried to work, but soon 
gave up the attempt. He went to a bank, 
cashed a draft which he had brought across 
the ocean with him, and opened an account 
with his check from Costin. 

It was now Thursday. He had an appoint- 
ment with Costin for Friday afternoon. 

Soon after leaving the bank he found him- 
self at one of the entrances of the high build- 
ing occupied by the Thompson - Johnson 
Magazine Publishing Company. He entered, 
and purchased a box of cigarettes at the cigar- 
stand. He bought a newspaper. He stood 
about on the tessellated floor, smoking, pre- 
tending to read, and wondering if it would 
not be a particularly thoughtful act to present 
the receipt for the check in person. Of course, 
it would be entirely out of order to disturb 
Costin. The correct thing, he decided, would 
be to give the receipt to the great man’s secre- 
tary, Miss Featherstonhaugh. 

He consulted a mural tablet of veined mar- 
ble lettered in gilt, and confirmed his belief 
that the editorial rooms were situated on the 
eleventh floor. He started for the open door 
of an elevator, sheered off at the last moment, 
and consulted his watch. Eleven o’clock. 
Would she be very busy at eleven o'clock? 
Very likely she would. Was she in the habit 
of lunching at twelve or at one? If at 
twelve, perhaps his best plan would be to wait 
where he was until one of the elevators should 
disgorge her. They might lunch together. 

He lit another cigarette, though he felt no 
appetite for it, and returned to the contem- 
plation of the mural tablet. 

James felt that the elevator-boys, the young 
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men who officiated at the massive and ornate 
chairs where shoes were shined, the world- 
weary vendor of newspapers and cigars, and 
the supercilious young woman behind the long 
glass case of French confectionery, were all 
eying him suspiciously. He bought a pound 
of elaborate sweets in an elaborate pink box 
for one dollar and fifty cents from the young 
woman, in the hope of quieting her suspicions. 

Then the idea occurred to him that he 
might venture to present the box of sweets to 
Miss Featherstonhaugh. Encouraged by that 
thought, he entered an elevator and shot up 
to the eleventh floor. There, on the wrong 
side of Miss Featherstonhaugh’s door, his 
courage failed him again. He had left the 
receipt at home, and so lacked an excuse for 
knocking on the door. 

He stood there motionless for ten minutes, 
breathing guardedly, tortured by indecision. 
He gave thanks that he was unobserved. 

“There is no reason in the world why I 
should not call on her without an excuse,” he 
told himself. “I want to see her—that is 
excuse enough. She is good-natured, and I 
really think she considers me a friend. It is 
a whole day since I have seen her. I'll go 
in and give her these sweets, and if she’s very 
busy I'll get out immediately. Perhaps she'll 
lunch with me, or perhaps she'll let me call 
later and take her out to tea again.” 

He glanced at the box in his hands, and 
suddenly decided that it was far too flaring 
and too common to present to the girl on the 
other side of the door. A gift of flowers would 
be more nearly the right thing. He would 
go out and find something unusual but in- 
conspicuous in the way of a floral offering; 
so he dropped to the ground floor, still carry- 
ing the pink box of candy, and went out into 
the bright street. 

It was after twelve when James regained 
the Thompson-Johnson Building, with the 
blooms of his quest in a white box under his 
arm. He had severed his connection with the 
pink box of candy by furtively depositing it 
behind a bank of potted palms at the florist’s. 
He went up to the eleventh floor without fur- 
ther loss of time, and stepped from the ele- 
vator fairly upon the toes of Andrew Lemont 
Costin. 

“You'd have missed me in another minute,” 
said the editor, with a twisted smile on his 
face and one foot in the air. “ Fact is, I wish 
you had missed me by an inch. I’m going to 


get a snack now, for I have a busy afternoon 
ahead of me. Come—we can talk while we 
eat.” 
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So James turned himself about and again 
descended to the level of the street. He 
could not see his way to doing anything 
else, though his inclinations protested strongly 
against this sudden change in his plans. 

“ This is Thursday,” remarked Costin. 

“Yes,” replied James, flushing guiltily. 
“ My appointment is for to-morrow, I know; 
but I happened to be in this part of the 
town, so I dropped in on the chance of seeing 
somebody.” 

“Glad to see you at any time,” returned 
the editor heartily. “ What have you in the 
box—a new story?” 

“ Flowers,” said James. “I’m in rooms of 
my own now, in Washington Square, and I’m 
very fond of flowers. Decorative, you know.” 

They entered a restaurant on a cross street 
and Costin ordered a simple meal. He ate 
swiftly and talked while he ate. 

“This is one of my busy days,” he ex- 
plained. “Two of our magazines go to press 
to-day; and the mischief of it is that I have 
to knock off at four o’clock and get away out 
to the country, on the other side of the river. 
I’ve just bought a place out there, and my 
mother and I are moving. That is why I 
haven’t entertained you under my own roof 
yet, Beauchamp; but we'll be settled in our 
new home in a few days, and then I hope you 
will make us a visit.” 

“You are very good,” said James. “Do 
you know, I had an idea that you were a mar- 
ried man, though where or when I picked it 
up I can’t say.” 

“T’ve sometimes fancied so myself,” re- 
turned Costin with a grim smile; and then, 
before the Englishman could speak, he began 
to talk about the great American novel, the 
philosophers’ stone, perpetual motion, and 
several other important topics. 

James went home immediately after lunch, 
opened the box, and sprinkled the flowers with 
water. He tried to work, but had his eye on 
his watch more frequently than on his type- 
writer. He soon gave it up, changed from his 
gray suit to his blue, and went forth with the 
white box under his arm. 

It was only three o'clock when he sighted 
the entrances to the Thompson - Johnson 
Building. He did not enter this time, but 
watched the doors from the other side of the 
street. After waiting for an hour, he was 
rewarded by seeing Costin come out and 
board a car. Then he crossed the street, and 
in a few seconds was standing outside Miss 
Featherstonhaugh’s door. 

He knocked recklessly with his right hand, 























while with his left he clutched to his breast 
the box of flowers and his hat and stick. He 
was requested to enter by a voice that he 
knew. Having done so, he found Miss 
Featherstonhaugh standing beside her desk. 
She wore her hat. Her eyes lighted at sight 
of him, and a faint flush of pink touched her 
cheeks. 

James advanced impulsively, his direct yet 
embarrassed glance bright upon her face. 

“You have had a hard day, I know,” he 
said. ‘“ Now you will come out to tea, won’t 
you?” 

“Ves,” she said, smiling. 
have come.” 

“You are tired.” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“T saw Costin, and he told me this was his 
busy day.” 

Te has gone. He left a few minutes ago.” 

“I know. I was watching from the other 
side of the street, and saw him leave the 
building before I came in.” 

Her remarkable eyes questioned him. 

“Well, you see, I didn’t want to meet him 
again,” continued James. “I ran against him 
this morning when I wasn’t looking for him. 
He thought I was, however—and we lunched 
together. He asked me if I had a new story 
for him in this box.” 

She looked at the box. James laid it on 
the desk, opened it, and produced two long 
white blooms strangely marked with reddish- 
brown spots. 

“T was on my way to you with these when 
Costin intercepted me at twelve o'clock,” he 
said, bowing as he gave them to her. 

“They are orchids!” she exclaimed. “ And 
the only variety I know, for they grow in St. 
Mark’s, where I was born.” 

“ St. Mark’s?” he queried. “‘ Do you mean 
the island in the West Indies?” 

“Yes,” she answered, staring down at the 
strange blooms. “But they are rare even in 
the woods of St. Mark’s. Here they must be 
very, very rare indeed. Should you have 
bought such—unusual flowers—for me. do you 
think?” 

“Why not?” he returned. “You are my 
best friend on this side of the Atlantic. Please 
pin them there. They are not conspicuous 
against the white.” 

She fastened them on her white blouse, a 
little to the left, just below the gentle curve 
of her young breast. 

The tea-room to which they now repaired 
was a marked improvement on the one which 
they had visited on Tuesday. The decora- 
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tions and the whole color scheme were in 
better taste, the music was less violent, the 
service was prompter and more courteous, 
and the appearance and behavior of the pa- 
trons was less suggestive of a bank-holiday. 

They found a very small table near a win- 
dow, partially screened from the rest of the 
room by a palmetto in a green tub. 

“ I have been waiting for this all day,” said 
James. Strange that he should be so brave 
when with her and so devoid of courage when 
separated from her by the width of a door! 
“And all yesterday; too, for that matter; 
though I managed to do some work yesterday, 
and to move from the hotel into diggings in 
Washington Square.” 

She smiled at him, but did not speak. 

“T feel as if I had known you all my life,” 
he went on. “ No, not that, exactly. I don’t 
feel as if I knew you, but as if I had always 
been wanting to know you. The spots on 
those blossoms are of almost the same color 
as your eyes.” 

She bowed her head and regarded the 
strange blooms long and in silence. 

“ Everything about you is wonderful,” con- 
tinued James. “Everything that has hap- 
pened to me since I opened your door by mis- 
take two days ago—no, it was not a mistake 
—has been remarkable. This morning, with a 
pink, commonplace box of sweets under my 
arm, I tried to knock at your door and 
couldn’t manage it—couldn’t screw up my 
courage, for the life of me. Then I found 
those orchids for you—the only two in the 
shop—and you tell me that they grow in the 
woods of St. Mark’s, where you were born. 
That is queer; but that is not all of it. Do 
you remember the old chap the bobby and I 
got mixed up with when I was hunting that 
fly-away letter for you on Tuesday?” 

She glanced up at him and laughed softly. 

“T shall never forget it,” she said. “ You 
stuck your hand right through the top of his 
hat.” 

“And do you remember the letter that you 
gave me that afternoon?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “You behaved 
stupidly about it, I thought.” 

“ Very likely; and I didn’t give it a thought 
until it fell out of my pocket later in the eve- 
ning. Then I read it and found that it was 
from the old boy whose hat I had smashed. 
He claimed me as his nephew—said that he 
was my uncle, Peter Finlay—and, by George, 
I believe he was right! I went around to his 
house in Washington Square after dinner, to 
tell him that he was a pretender, and re- 
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mained to listen to his yarns. They were in- 
teresting yarns. I am convinced that he is 
my Uncle Peter, my mother’s brother, though 
his people have considered him dead for 
years.” = 

“And you found him, without looking for 
him, on your first day in New York. Extraor- 
dinary!” 

“I certainly was not looking for him; but 
my finding him was not nearly as extraor- 
dinary as my finding you.” 

“ Why had he kept his people in ignorance 
of his existence?” she asked, with a fair show 
of interest. 

James gave her a brief outline of all that 
Peter Finlay had told him. When the story 
was well under way, she suddenly leaned for- 
ward with unmistakable eagerness; and until 
it was finished her remarkable eyes did not 
waver from his face. 

“What was that young man’s name?” she 
asked. “ The young man who borrowed the 
money from your uncle, and went away from 
Pernambuco in the brig?” 

“ Jack—just Jack. That is the only name 
Finlay gave him,” replied James. “ Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? Old Peter mentioned St. Mark’s 


to me on Tuesday night—I hadn’t heard the 


name since I was sailing in those seas, five 
years ago—and to-day you tell me that you 
were born there, and that orchids like those 
grow there.” 

“Don’t you know his other name?” 
asked, her eyes bright with inquiry. 

James shook his head. 

“ Jack is the only name Uncle Peter gave 
him,” he said. “ Why?” 

“It is an interesting story; and I know a 
great many people on the island, by name, at 
least,” she answered. “ What was the name 
of the man who gave him employment in St. 
Mark’s?” 

“ Mansard, I think; Mansard or Hansard,” 
he replied. “Do you know them? The chap 
who wrote to this Jack evidently lived some- 
where near the town—Princetown, if I re- 
member rightly. But all this happened a long 
time ago.” 

“T used to know some people named Man- 
sard,” she said. 

She glanced aside at the open floor in the 
center of the room. Half a dozen couples 
were dancing, interpreting the newest steps 
conservatively. He, too, turned his attention 
to the dancers. He watched them for half a 
minute, then turned again to his companion, 
and blushed with quick pleasure to find her 
regarding him steadfastly with a light of 
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gentle inquiry and a little shadow of con- 
templation in her wonderful eyes. 

The music ceased. The dancers returned to 
their tables. 

“Will you tell me more of your uncle’s 
story?” she asked. 

“Tl call on him to-night and repeat all 
that he tells me to you to-morrow,” he said. 
“T am glad you are interested in the old 
chap’s adventures, and hope your interest will 
last as long as his stories. I'll give ear to him 
every night and report to you every afternoon. 
If your interest holds and his reminiscences 
give out—well, in that case, we’ll have to trust 
to my powers of invention. But in the mean 
time won’t you tell me something about your- 
self?” 

“ Why?” she asked simply. 

His eyes darkened, and the light of whim- 
sical joyousness left his face. He flinched 
slightly, as if he had been flicked across the 
eyes. 

“TI am sorry,” he said. 
pardon.” 

Her delicate cheeks bloomed like sudden 
roses, and she leaned toward him quickly. 

“Please pardon me,” she returned, in a 
voice of distress. “I only mean, why do you 
want to hear about me? Nothing exciting has 
ever happened to me. You-would not be in- 
terested in my poor little adventures.” 

He brightened considerably at that, and 
smiled at her. 

“ But wouldn’t I?” he retorted. “ You are 
wrong there. I'd be more interested in the 
fact that you had scratched your little finger 
with a pin than in the news that Uncle Peter 
Finlay had chopped off his head with an ax.” 

She looked down at the orchids on her 
breast, and for a few seconds was silent. 
With fascinated eyes James watched one of 
the long, white blooms stirring to her breath- 
ing. 

“There is so little to tell,” she said in a 
low, hurried voice. “I was born in St. Mark’s 
twenty years ago, on a plantation near Prince- 
town, and was taken to England by my mother 
when I was six years of age. My mother re- 
mained in England with me for a year, and 
then returned to St. Mark’s and my father 
without me. I was left in charge of some of 
her relatives, and was sent to school. I had a 
half-brother and a half-sister in England, but 
never saw them. My father had married twice, 
and I was the only child of his second mar- 
riage. When I was twelve, I received news 
of my mother’s death, and returned to St 
Mark’s, where I found my father greatly 
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changed. He was in poor circumstances, and 
seemed to be broken in spirit. I went back 
to my mother’s people in England, and, after 
a few years more of schooling, learned stenog- 
raphy and tried to earn my own living. I 
worked for a publisher, and later for a firm of 
literary agents. I was not unhappy, for I was 
always kindly treated, though I was never 
highly paid. After a few years of work in 
London I sailed for St. Mark’s and lived with 
my father for a few months. Then I came to 
New York, and here I am. See—they are 
dancing. Shall we?” 

James was profoundly moved by her simple 
story; and perhaps, as they danced, he held 
her a trifle closer than he had on Tuesday. 
And if so, why not? He felt that his strong 
right arm was protecting her from the buffets 
of the world, even as it was shielding her from 
the occasional ill-timed dip or twirl of an- 
other couple of dancers. 

“You are wonderful!” he whispered. “I 
have sisters—fine girls, too, but if they had to 
fend for themselves they—well, they couldn’t 
do it. And yet you ought—that is, they have 
no more right to be looked after by others 
than you have, and not half as much.” 

They finished the dance in silence, then left 
the hotel and strolled down the avenue. The 
silence went with them for several blocks. 
Beauchamp was thinking of the pathetic little 
story of the girl’s life, which she had sketched 
to him so briefly and simply, and perhaps her 
mind was busy with the same subject. He 
gazed ahead of him, with his thoughts in his 
eyes, and she glanced at him frequently with 
a wonder of kindness in hers. 

“Tt isn’t fair!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“This is a stupid and conscienceless world!” 

She smiled adorably. 

“If you are worrying about me,” she said, 
“please don’t. Work is good for me; and I 
am perfectly happy—now that I am not 
lonely.” 


CHAPTER V 


UNCLE PETER. AND RUM ISLAND 


James BEAUCHAMP’s heart was warmed to 
such a degree and lifted to such an altitude 


that his tongue was left powerless. He walked 
beside the girl in a glowing silence. Some of 
the glow struck outward and shone upon his 
face and in his eyes. 

Nothing of this was lost upon Victoria 
Featherstonhaugh, you may be sure. When- 
ever their glances met, she smiled with a sug- 
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gestion of tender confusion and looked quickly 
away. How manly and yet how romantic he 
looked, she thought—like a sailor possessed of 
poetic instincts, or like a poet who had cut his 
hair and followed the sea! 

Beauchamp, on his side, thought of what 
Kent Savage, the poet, had called her—a 
young goddess, a nymph, a hamadryad: She 
seemed to him a little of all of these, but 
more wood-nymph than goddess. There was 
something sylvan and furtive about her 
charms—about her personality and about her 
person; fearlessness and shyness, with no hint 
of boldness or slyness. But she was wholly 
human; and he was not quite sure whether 
wood-nymphs were only half human or not 
human at all. 

She suggested to him the sunlight and 
shadow of a high forest under a strong sun— 
of such high forests as he had seen in Trinidad 
and Brazil—the amber dusks and green glooms 
and golden shafts of light. And Kent Savage, 
in a glance, had noted these same sylvan sug- 
gestions in her; but to the poet she had 
brought thoughts of other woods than those 
of the tropics. She had reminded him of a 
land where— 


The whitethroat sings in the pointed fir, 
In the orchard branches the *robins stir, 
And the whippoorwill by the hidden spring 
Volleys his plaint where the shadows cling. 


“ Here we are,” she said, halting and turn- 
ing to him. 

He saw that they were in a quiet, common- 
place street before a commonplace, brown- 
fronted house; but neither the street nor the 
house seemed commonplace to him. The eve- 
ning light warmed the westward-facing houses 
and touched the windows to soft fire. 

She gave him her hand. 

“Tt has been very, very pleasant,” she said. 

“You have been wonderfully kind,” he re- 
plied. “I shall see you to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow—unless you just happen 
to see me when you keep your appointment 
with Mr. Costin,” she said. ‘“ You must work 
to-morrow. But on Saturday—if you care to.” 

At that moment the postman passed them, 
went half-way up the steps, turned there, and 
came down. 

“Only one letter for six-five-six, and that’s 
for you, miss,” he said, handing an envelope 
to Miss Featherstonhaugh and hurrving on his 
way. 

She glanced down at it: and James did the 
same thing, unintentionally He saw a waver- 
ing address in pale ink and a red postage- 
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stamp bearing a design of coconut-trees and a 
full-rigged ship. 

“From my father,” she said. 
heard from him for months.” 

At the corner, James was careful to inform 
himself of the number of the street, and 
upon reaching the avenue he reassured him- 
self of the correctness of his information by 
again consulting the lamp-post. It struck him 
as strange that a wonderful street like that 
should be known to the world by anything so 
prosaic as a number; but after he had re- 
peated the number to himself half a dozen 
times it began to sound like a name and to 
take on color and fragrance. He was in Wash- 
ington Square when his lips suddenly expressed 
a great deal of what his glowing breast was 
feeling. 

“T lost my heart in my beloved’s street,” he 
said. 

He remembered that the words were the 
first line of a poem he had read somewhere, 
and he vaguely regretted the fact that he had 
not written them himself. 

At nine o’clock James called on Peter Fin- 
lay. He was admitted and led up-stairs by 
the same man who had ushered him in on 
Tuesday night. Again he found his uncle 


“T have not 


alone, and seated with the shaded lamp at his 
left shoulder and the open fire before him; 
but now Mr. Finlay wore a dressing-gown, and 
a shawl about his shoulders, instead of the 
evening clothes of ancient cut. 

“ Glad to see you, James,” said Uncle Peter. 
“ Help yourself and pull your chair up to the 


fire. Chilly night, isn’t it?” 

“ No, sir, I should call it decidedly warm,” 
replied James. 

“ My blood must be getting thin,” returned 
the other. “It feels like October to me. But 
never mind, there’s life in the old dog yet. 
So you have decided to accept me as an uncle 
after all, my boy?” 

“Yes,” said James simply, as he helped 
himself to a little Scotch and opened a bottle 
of mineral water. 

For several seconds Mr. Finlay stared in 
silence at the thread of smoke from his cigar. 

“T think I told you about the death of my 
father-in-law, the good Tomas Silva,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied James. 

“ And about the words he whispered to me 
on his death-bed?” 

“Yes, sir—something about old coins and 
jewels, and Rum Island; and he told you to 
ask your wife.” 

“ Exactly,” said Uncle Peter. “Old coins 
and jewelry. But I did not question Miriam 
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then. The will was as Tomas had said, and 
I was in very comfortable circumstances. My 
lands and houses alone brought me in a re- 
spectable income; and, for a little while, I 
thought seriously of selling the business, or of 
engaging a manager for it, and returning to 
England. I put the idea aside after a few 
minutes of calm reflection, however. I saw 
that my old home—the Beauchamps and Fin- 
lays, the squires and vicars, the chills and 
gray rains—would be no more agreeable to 
me than I should be to it. And I realized 
that our worthy and distinguished relatives 
would not understand my poor little, tragic- 
eyed wife. England would expect her to be 
starched and stayed and brushed for breakfast 
every morning. I knew that she was dull— 
yes, and careless about her dress and hair: 
but I knew that she possessed a good heart. 
Our respected relatives would never have dis- 
covered it; so I gave up the idea of returning 
to my native land, and continued to work at 
my business.” 

“Why had you never written home about 
your marriage?” asked James. 

“TI was ashamed of it, at first, and then I 
didn’t care whether my people thought me 
married or single, or even if they didn’t know 
whether I was dead or alive,” replied Mr. 
Finlay. “I knew myself to be alive and mar- 
ried, with no thanks due to my relatives for 
either condition. And perhaps I had another 
thought in the back of my brain that in- 
fluenced me to keep silent, especially after the 
death of Tomas. I was by way of being a 
wealthy man, and though little of the wealth 
was of my own earning, it was all in my 
hands. My wife never gave it a thought. | 
might have squandered every cent of it— 
chucked it away, given it away—and she 
would not have said a word. She would have 
shared a crust with me as willingly and dully 
as a dinner. Her trust in me was an amazing 
and indeed a disconcerting thing. Sometimes 
it made me feel very small, and sometimes it 
got on my nerves; but it kept me toeing the 
mark of duty. I could not help seeing clearly 
where my duty lay. It lay with Miriam and 
our little daughter, and with the property 
and business which the good Tomas had left 
so trustingly in my hands.” 

“ Of course it did, sir,” interrupted James; 
“but may I ask what the other thought was 
that helped to deter you from writing to your 
people? You had never really disgraced them 
at home, as far as I know.” 

“That is very kind of you, James,” re- 
turned Mr. Finlay; “and true, too. I was 
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rough and unruly at home, but never actually 
disgraceful.” 

He puifed meditatively at his cigar, then 
chuckled shortly and sharply. 

“You know how it is with families like 
ours,” he continued. “ Take the Beauchamps 
and Finlays and Bartons, for instance. My 
mother was a Barton. A surface view of 
them gives a stranger an impression of worldly 
well-being. He hears the names of their 
places and offices. He beholds the squires, the 
vicars, the admirals, the dons, and the colo- 
nels in the foreground, and dimly in the back- 
ground he sees the shadows of Sir William, 
who was master of the horse for James II; 
of Sir This or That, who was lord of the 
manor of Whatnot and farmer of the fisheries 
of the River Ouse; and of the great Lord 
Petre and the bold Knight of Willington. The 
stranger learns that these people, and others 
of the same sort, are as old on the land as the 
yeomen and the peasants, and at the same 
time as up to date and ambitious as the most 
recent brewery-baron or political viscount. 
He hears that they are above commerce, and 
so infers that none of them is in need of 
money; and he is fooled! 

“You and I, James, are not fooled by these 
half-truths. The squire may have money 


enough to give each of his sons a fair start 
in life; but what of the squire’s brothers? 
We know that for every rector with a fat liv- 
ing there are a dozen impecunious curates. 
We know that the percentage of admirals 
among our ancestors and relatives who sailed 


the seas was small. An uncle of your father, 
a brave man and a dashing officer, was retired 
from the navy with the rank of captain, a 
meager pay, and a shattered constitution. He 
possessed no money, but enough family and 
class pride for an income of ten thousand 
pounds a year; so he blew out his brains. An 
aunt of mine—but what’s the use? You know 
how it is with families like ours. 

“So I pictured to myself the results of dis- 
closing my whereabouts and condition in life 
to the people at home. They would have 
considered me and my money fair game, for 
I had married the daughter of a tradesman, 
and the money had all been acquired in trade. 
I pictured the cold indifference of my prosper- 
ous kinsfolk, the eager interest of the pinched 
and struggling. I saw third cousins twice re- 
moved, and the widows of fourth cousins, 
sharpening their irons for me. I saw nephews 
by the dozen, each requiring only a few hun- 
dreds of pounds for the completion of his 
education. The picture was enough. I saw 
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that my duty to Miriam and our child and 
my dead friend’s honestly earned wealth did 
not point to England.” 

“TI think you were right,” said James. 
“ Did you ever hear of Jack again—the chap 
who went to St. Mark’s?” 

“ Jack?” returned the other. “Yes.” He 
stared at the fire and wagged his head. “I 
think I should have acted differently if the 
money had really been my own,” he continued. 
“But it wasn’t, and there would have been 
no end to the distribution of it, and most of 
them would have sneered at its source after 
accepting it. Miriam would not have raised 
a word or thought of protest. My daughter 
Miriam is like her in that. If I were to give 
you ten thousand dollars to-night, or twenty 
thousand, your cousin would not offer an ob- 
jection.” 

James laughed. 

“ Don’t imagine anything of that kind,” he 
said. “I’m not in need of money. But I 
am very anxious to hear more of your story, 
sir. Did you ever ask your—that is, my Aunt 
Miriam—about Rum Island?” 

Mr. Finlay lit a fresh cigar and drew the 
shawl closer about his shoulders. 

“The story, of course,” he said. “To 
thunder with moralizing, and all that sort of 
thing! But I don’t want you to think me a 
tight-wad. Let me see, where was I? Tomas 
died. I stuck to the business and worked 
double tides for several months. Work was 
like medicine to me then. Miriam grew duller 
and duller, poor thing, and her eyes more 
tragic and more meaningless. I took a little 
comfort in our daughter, but only a little. She 
never was lively, even as a baby. I refer to 
her mind and spirit, not to her health. 

“T did not make any new friends to take 
Tomas Silva’s place in my life. I couldn’t 
have found another like Tomas, for one thing; 
and, for another, I was poorly situated for 
friendships. I was in a class by myself, so- 
cially. I would not force my society on the 
men—the planters and British merchants— 
who looked down upon me because of my 
marriage; and I couldn’t stomach my wife’s 
acquaintances and relatives. I swapped yarns 
with seafaring men who were my customers, 
and in the midst of work and trade I dragged 
along a lonely existence. 

“One day, about four months after the 
death of my father-in-law, I suddenly decided 
that I had to make a change of some sort, and 
that mighty quick, or my nerves would go fly- 
ing; so I went home from the store and ques- 
tioned my wife about Rum Island. I thought 
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that the old man’s treasure might serve as an 
excuse for a brief break in the life that was 
smothering me. I was determined that it 
should, even if Miriam knew nothing about it, 
or even if it had never existed anywhere save 
in a dying man’s imagination. I found that 
Miriam had heard of it. She showed no sur- 
prise at my questions, but answered them 
dutifully. 

“*T have a map that father gave me long 
ago and told me to keep very safe,’ she said. 
‘He drew it himself, and I colored it with 
paints.’ 

“She went to her room and presently re- 
turned with the map, a small thing poorly 
drawn and gaudily colored. It showed a bit 
of coast-line on its western edge that was let- 
tered ‘St. Mark’s’ in red ink, then blue sea 
and a little pea-green island spotted here and 
there with red. It was all drawn to the scale 
of two miles to the inch, which gave the 
island a length of two miles and a width, at 
its widest, of three. 

“* Very pretty,’ I said. ‘ Very nicely drawn 
and painted. This is the Rum Island that 
Tomas spoke to me about, I suppose. And 
what about the money? Did he bury it some- 
where on the island?’ 

“She took the paper from my hand and 
stared at it. 

“* But he did not bury it,’ she said. ‘ He 
has told me all about it again and again, and 
my mother also. It was already there, buried 
by other hands—by ancient pirates, he said— 
a treasure of old coins and jewelry in a great 
worm-eaten chest. That was just before his 
marriage, when he was a young man. He had 
gone te St. Mark’s, where he had a cousin 
who was a rich merchant, to borrow what 
little money he needed to set up here in busi- 
ness for himself. He required but a small 
sum, for he had saved much and had already 
borrowed a little from his friends. But his 
cousin, that great merchant, would lend him 
not a milreis note, not a silver shilling. So 
my father set out to return in a small vessel 
which was speedily wrecked by a great wind 
and tossed upon a reef. He alone escaped out 
of the waves with his life. He found himself 
on the island he sought, which was without in- 
habitants at that time; and though he could 
see the eastern coast of St. Mark’s only a few 
miles away, yet he was there three days and 
nights before relief came to him. It was 
while he wandered solitary upon the island 
that he found the treasure. He was a moder- 
ate man in all things. He had sought a 


moderate sum from his cousin, with which to 


found his business; so now he took but a 
moderate sum from the ancient treasure, and 
left the rest as he had stumbled upon it, hid- 
den- by earth and grass and vines; but he re- 
moved and brought away with him the rusted 
iron of an ancient pick that had attracted him 
to the spot. With that money he began his 
business and prospered. He learned that the 
name of the island was Rum Island; but he 
never returned to it for the rest of his-treas- 
ure, for he was never again in need of money. 
He drew this little map. He sometimes said 
that his treasure was safer there than in any 
bank.’ 

“She showed me on the map the exact spot, 
marked in red, where the treasure was sup- 
posed to lie. 

“* But it is a long voyage, Peter,’ she said, 
‘and it may well be that some one else has 
found the coins and jewelry before now and 
taken them away. If you are in need of 
money, let me sell my jewelry, which is worth 
a great deal.’ 

“T assured her that I was not in need of 
funds, that the business was flourishing, but 
that my curiosity was excited concerning Rum 
Island and the treasure, and that I wanted to 
see them with my own eyes. I did not tell 
her that I needed a holiday, that I ached to 
get out of Pernambuco for a few weeks, away 
to sea again, to pretend that I was once more 
a sailor and free—and poor. I saw that she 
did not like the thought of my going; but she 
said nothing, and helped me to get ready for 
the trip. I chartered a small schooner, left 
the business in the hands of my bookkeeper, 
and sailed northward along the coast. I had 
a crew of four, and navigated the little craft 
myself. We made fair weather of it, and 
raised St. Mark’s on*the fifth morning out 
and by sundown we lay off Rum Island. 

“I saw lights ashore—steady lights which 
told me that the place was now inhabited. In 
the morning we found a buoyed channel 
through the reef, and let an anchor go in 
water that lay as clear as air over white sand. 
Closer in, only a few yards from a smali land- 
ing-stage built of wreckage, lay a little single- 
sticker that looked to me like a Barbados 
fishing-boat. I swarmed aloft, and all the 
eastern side of the island lay bright under my 
eye, like a painted picture. Beyond the margin 
of creamy sand stood a high hedge of white- 
wood, manchineel, and coconut-trees; behind 
the hedge lay squares of cultivation, some in 
canes, some in cassava, yams, and guinea-corn 
There were also high groves of wild timber 
and plantations of mangos and limes. With- 
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in a quarter of a mile of the shore stood a 
small house with wide galleries; nearer the 
shore, and to the left, I saw a small windmill 
and boiling-house; behind the residence, “huts 
and stables. Beyond the buildings the green 
crowns of the forest sloped gently upward to 
the horizon. 

“ Though I did not need the treasure, and 
was interested in it only as an excuse to get 
away from Pernambuco and my shopkeeping 
for a few weeks, all those signs of occupation 
and cultivation impressed me unpleasantly. 
For a moment I believed that I had made a 
mistake, had come to the wrong place, but 
only for a moment. I could not doubt the 
correctness of my navigation, and Tomas Sil- 
va’s little map agreed with the charts in my 
cabin. This was Rum Island, the only island 
lying close in to the eastern coast of St. 
Mark’s. I produced the map from my pocket 
and examined it, still clinging aloft there. As 
nearly as I could judge, the treasure which 
Tomas Silva had found lay somewhere about 
the center of the cultivation. 

“Just then a boat with an awning slid into 
view from behind a jog in the landing-stage, 
so I returned the map to my pocket and 
descended to the deck. The boat came along- 
side, and a big man in white linen, a helmet, 
and white shoes came over the rail. There 
was gray in his mustache. I knew him at a 
glance for an Englishman, and guessed him a 
military man. The look he gave me wasn’t 
encouraging; but I welcomed him aboard po- 
litely and asked if this was Rum Island. 

“*Tt is, said he, ‘and I own it. My name 
is Mansard—Colonel Alexander Mansard. 
May I ask your aame, and your business 
here?’ 

“Mansard! That gave me an idea. ‘ Alex- 
ander Mansard’ was the name on the check 
for four pounds that I had received from 
Jack. I saw that this bold colonel was on the 
point of ordering me to put to sea again, and 
that was something I did not want to do. 
Both my temper and my curiosity protested at 
the thought. So I replied politely that I had 
no business in his lagoon, nor yet on his charm- 
ing island, but was sailing about for health 
and pleasure, and had put in on the chance of 
seeing my old friend Jack. He eyed me less 
glassily at that, but with a flicker of sus- 
Picion. 

“*So you are one of his friends, are you?’ 
he said. ‘What’s your name, if I may make 
so bold as to ask?’ 

“TI told him my name. He asked a number 
of questions about Jack’s past, which I an- 
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swered cautiously. I gave Jack the benefit of 
the doubt every time, and sometimes a trifle 
more than that. 

“* You seem to stand up for him, anyway, 
and that’s a good sign,’ he said. ‘ He strikes 
me as being both lazy and incapable; and the 
worst of it is, he’s married to a daughter of 
mine. He'll never make a planter, confound 
him, though he acquires some of the habits of 
that profession with astonishing ease; and he 
hasn't the faintest idea of business. How- 
ever, if you are an old friend of his, I'll tell 
him you are here. I return to Princetown 
within the hour, but Jack remains here, in 
charge.’ 

“With that he took himself over the rail 
and away, without inviting me to accompany 
him ashore; so I remained aboard and waited 
for Jack. I was interested to hear that he 
had married Mansard’s daughter, and won- 
dered if he had made a bargain of something 
the same nature as the one from which he 
had run away. I saw Colonel Mansard go 
aboard the fishing-boat, with three blacks, and 
get up his sail and anchor. No sooner was he 
hull-down than Jack appeared, approaching 
the landing at top speed. The boat with the 
awning soon brought him alongside. He 
greeted me with a warmth that I had not ex- 
pected from him.” 

Here James Beauchamp interrupted his 
uncle. He had been on the edge of doing so 
for some time. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I’m curious 
about this fellow you call Jack,” he said. “ Is 
Jack his Christian name or his surname?” 

“ His Christian name or his surname?” re- 
turned Mr. Finlay. “ Take your choice, my 
dear boy. Jack Dash or Dash Jack, which- 
ever you like. The fact is, he still lives, for 
all I know to the contrary, and it is well to 
be careful with the names of men who are 
not dead when you are spinning yarns.” 

“ Right-o,” said James. 

So Mr. Finlay went on with his narrative. 

“ Jack was stouter than when I had last 
seen him. He expressed his delight very gen- 
erously at holding me by the hand, and sug- 
gested one drink aboard, just for luck, before 
going ashore together. He informed me, with- 
out waiting for me to question him, that he 
had done very well for himself, and was living 
on the fat of the land. We had the one 
drink, and then went ashore in the boat with 
the awning. On the seaward gallery of the 
house we consumed a swizzle or two. Jack 
asked me a few questions about myself, which 
showed me that he had not kept himself in- 
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formed of my career. He did not know that 
I was married, that I was in business in Per- 
nambuco, or that Tomas Silva was dead; and 
I did not tell him. He paid very little at- 
tention to what I had to say. He applied 
himself to the swizzles in a way which ex- 
plained the colonel’s remark concerning his 
habits. 

“*T'll tell you the truth, Peter,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘That old Mansard is a war-horse 
and a slave-driver. I do believe I'd have 
been happier if I had stood by my agreement 
with old Tomas, that fat old Tomas. He was 
a good fellow, Tomas; but I couldn't stand 
for the girl’s tragic eyes, or for their mixed 
blood. Well, here I am! Everything has a 
prosperous look, don’t you think? And this 
is not one half of it. The colonel owns more 
land on the big island than here; and I am 
married to his eldest daughter. I wanted to 
hitch up with daughter number three, as a 
matter of fact; but that wasn’t in the colo- 
nel’s book—nor in Jane’s. But mum’s the 
word.’ 

“T began to understand. I began to suspect 
that Master Jack’s pride had urged him out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. He had mar- 
ried an Englishwoman, the daughter of a man 
who knew his people at home; but I suspected 
that it would have been better for him if he 
had married the daughter of old Tomas Silva, 
the granddaughter of the Portuguese Jew who 
had been a pawnbroker. I looked at Jack, 
and thought of what little I had seen of the 
colonel, his father-in-law; and I felt no envy 
for him. Jack was a weakling, and evidently 
he had married into a strong family. 

“ Jack disposed of another swizzle, but it 
did not start him talking again. After lunch 
we had some fine old brandy with our coffee: 
and Jack began again. He told me that his 
wife was ten years his senior, looked like a 
dragoon, and was more fitted to command a 
division of cavalry than one unfortunate 
young man. I didn’t encourage him to talk 
in this vein, but he rambled on. It was il- 
luminating talk, even when one considered his 
condition. We spent the afternoon together, 
and I rode over a part of the island. We 
dined together, and then Jack insisted on my 
remaining ashore all night. His indiscretion 
grew. He told me that he had consented to 
take charge of Rum Island only because his 
wife had said that she would not leave the 
big plantation-house on the outskirts of Prince- 
town. He assured me that he would gladly 


live alone on a desert island rather than in 
the finest city in the world with his wife Jane. 
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“*She treats me like a child of nine!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I have to crawl to her for every 
dollar. She even pockets the salary which her 
father pays for my labor. Valuable labor, 
too! I’m an expert cane-grower. Even the 
old man couldn’t stand for that, mean as he 
is. He raised my pay a few months ago, and 
slips me the difference.’ 

“ After listening to this sort of thing for 
several hours, I began to babble a little my- 
self; but I said nothing of my marriage, noth- 
ing of Miriam, not a word about Tomas Silva. 
I bragged a little about my prosperity, and 
told him what I would do in a situation like 
his. He wagged his head and retorted that I 
didn’t know Jane. I told him what I would 
do to Jane if she were my wife, and that in- 
terested him. He listened with tears in his 
He said that he wished to Heaven she 


eyes. 
was my wife. We were drinking, you must 
remember. Don’t lose sight of that fact, my 


dear James. 

“* Perhaps I have a wife,’ I said. ‘ Per- 
haps she is as great a tartar as this Jane of 
yours. We'll consider her to be so, anyway, 
just to point my argument. Now I'll show 
you what I do with my money. Give me 
paper and a pen. Give me ink.’ 

“On a corner of the dining-table, among 
the glasses and cigar-ashes, I drew a check 
on my bank in Pernambuco, to Jack’s order, 
for the sum of twenty thousand milreis. He 
took it up gingerly, read it over and over, then 
wept feebly. I soon grew weary of his tears, 
and tried to brace him up by telling him the 
story of the lottery ticket which he had once 
given to me. It succeeded beyond my wildest 
expectations. He sat up as if some one had 
jabbed a fork into him. 

“*D’ye mean to say that one of those 
tickets drew twenty thousand milreis?’ he 
cried in great excitement.” 





CHAPTER VI 


THE END OF UNCLE PETER’S STORY 


Uncie Peter Fintay paused in his narra- 
tive, and sipped from a glass of Scotch and 
water. He frowned at the fire. 

“There and then Jack showed me his yel- 
low streak,” he continued. “He abused me 
at the top of his voice and in the most violent 
language for having kept the money from him 
for so long. I retorted that the money never 
had been his, was not his now, and never 
shoukl be. He called me a thief and a cheat. 
At that I lost my temper, snatched the check 























away from him with my left hand, and hit 
him on the mouth with my right. We were off 
in a moment, like well-trained sprinters at the 
crack of the pistol. You must not overlook 
the fact that we were a bit the worse for 
liquor, James. 

“ Jack was quick as a cat on his feet, in 
spite of his condition, and clever with his fists. 
He had the advantage of me in length of arm; 
so I closed with him at the first opportunity. 
Over we went, and the table with us, and the 
lamp, too. Fortunately we rolled on the lamp 
and extinguished it. We continued to fight in 
the dark, on the floor, among the bottles and 
broken dishes, until some of the servants came 
in with a lantern and pulled us apart. I no- 
ticed that in parting us they handled me more 
gently than they did their master. 

“T got out of that house without wishing 
my host good night, you may be sure, and 
went straight down to the shore. Two of his 
men followed me and rowed me out to the 
schooner. I found the crumpled check in my 
pocket, tore it into dozens of fragments, and 
scattered it over the side. Then I bathed 
my face and turned in. Though physically 
sore and dizzy, I felt light-hearted. I hadn’t 
had so much fun in years. 

“You can imagine how I felt in the morn- 
ing, but my heart was still high. I felt bat- 
tered but young. Pernambuco, commerce, 
and marriage were forgotten. I shaved as well 
as I could, giving the most tender spots a 
wide berth, took a dip over the side, and then 
breakfasted on a cup of black coffee. I was 
puffing at a cigarette in the shade of a little 
awning aft of the mainmast when Jack came 
aboard. Though his face was not marked at 
all, he looked a wreck. I didn’t budge out of 
my chair, but just sat back and called him a 
drunken, ungrateful, and treacherous cad. He 
swallowed it. He looked as if he hadn’t swal- 
lowed anything else that morning except his 
yellow pride. I smiled at the thought of his 
pride. He took a chair beside me in the shade 
of the awning, and breakfasted on humble pie. 
It seemed to agree with him, for by ten o'clock 
he was able to drink a cup of coffee. 

“Well, to shorten a long story, I forgave 
him, and wrote him a new check for the 
twenty thousand milreis. That afternoon I 
studied Tomas Silva’s map for a while, and 
then went ashore and wandered through the 
cultivation for an hour, studying it. From 
the map and such information as I had re- 
ceived from Miriam, the buried treasure might 
lie anywhere in an area of ten acres; and that 
ten-acre tract was occupied by canes, yams, 
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a banana-walk, a few orange-trees, a big ma- 
hogany, and Jack’s house. I felt that my 
chance of finding the hoard was rather slen- 
der, even if it had not been lifted by some 
one since Tomas had first discovered it so 
many years ago; but my interest in it was 
growing steadily. The romance of it appealed 
to me. It was the mainspring of this adven- 
ture on which I had embarked with such re- 
lief, and to which I intended to devote at least 
a month of my humdrum life. And I felt that 
it would be a rare piece of humor to carry off 
a fortune from Colonel Mansard’s island and 
from under the very nose of Master Jack. 
I despised Jack! 

“TI dined with him that evening. He was 
very friendly and polite. He talked to enter- 
tain me, not to air his own grievances against 
life and the Mansards. He was a good talker 
—well-educated, you know, and possessed of a 
pretty wit. We parted in good order, and I 
returned to the schooner; but I went ashore 
again shortly after midnight, and devoted sev- 
eral hours of starshine to exploring a corner of 
that ten-acre tract. It was slow, hard work. 
With spade and crowbar I pitted and probed 
the soil to a depth of three or four feet, then 
replaced the earth and sods. I did not find 
the treasure, and returned to the schooner as 
earthy as a grave-digger and with blistered 
hands. 

“And so four days and nights passed. I 
ate and drank and talked with Jack every day, 
and gave a few hours of each night to my 
secret toil among his canes and yams. I did 
not find the treasure, but my interest in it 
did not lessen; and my interest in Jack and 
his affairs grew. I enjoyed his society. It 
was years since I had last been on intimate 
terms with an educated Englishman. His com- 
panionship was a great treat to me; but don’t 
get the idea in your head that I grew to ad- 
mire or like him, for I didn’t. I knew him 
for what he really was, despite his pleasant 
manners and entertaining conversation. I had 
seen his yellow streak. 

“Four days and nights passed, as I have 
said; and on the morning of the fifth day 
after my arrival in the lagoon, I awoke to 
find the fishing-boat riding to her anchor off 
the landing-stage. I wondered if the colonel 
had returned. I was shaved and dressed and 
all ready to go ashore when the boat- with 
the awning came alongside. A tall, broad- 
shouldered woman in white, with a white hel- 
met on her head, came aboard. Her eagle 
glance soon found me. She had eagle eyes 
and an eagle nose. She ignored my polite 
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greeting, and told me to get up my anchor 
and get out. She made a few remarks about 
her husband’s disreputable friends of his dis- 
reputable past. Then she went over the side. 

“T felt a twinge of sincere pity for Jack. 
I got up my head-sails, mainsail, and anchor, 
and left the lagoon, bearing due east for an 
hour and then due south. The sun was down 
behind St. Mark’s when I let my anchor go in 
a little cove on the western side of Rum 
Island. My schooner occupied that secluded 
cove for a week, during which time I crossed 
the little island every night and dug for an 
hour or so in the colonel’s plantations before 
Mrs. Jack got wind of my whereabouts and 
again drove me from my anchorage. I had 
not found Tomas Silva’s treasure of ancient 
coins and jewelry.” 

Mr. Finlay sighed, smiled, and looked at 
his nephew. 

“ Interested?” he asked. 

“ Tremendously,” replied James Beauchamp. 

“And you are not sleepy?” 

James jumped to his feet with a gasp and 
a very red face, and looked at his watch. 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt is half past eleven. I had no idea it was 
so late. You should have gone to bed hours 
ago, I suppose. What will your daughter think 
of me? And the doctor?” 

Uncle Peter laughed heartily. 

“To perdition with the doctor!” he retort- 
ed. “You talk as if I had one foot in the 
grave. I never go to bed before two or three 
in the morning, for the simple reason that I 
can’t sleep. Never was « great sleeper; and 
now three hours out of the twenty-four seem 
enough. Shall we have a bite of supper now?” 

“I'd rather listen than eat,” replied James, 
returning to his chair and lighting a cigar. 

“You are a great comfort to me,” said 
Uncle Peter. ‘“ My daughter does not appre- 
ciate my reminiscences, and William Smuin 
does not believe them. But to get along. I 
returned to Pernambuco and business, and 
worked like a dog. I made money; but I 
missed the companionship of that weak fool 
Jack. He had been wonderfully entertaining. 
Whenever I thought of that tall, square- 
shouldered, eagle-nosed woman in white who 
had driven me away from Rum Island, I re- 
doubled my attentions to my poor wife, real- 
izing how fortunate I had been in marrying 
the daughter of old Tomas Silva rather than 
such a woman as Mrs. Jack. 

“So things went with me for three years, 
and then my wife died. I laid her to rest 
beside Tomas. 


She seemed scarcely more still 
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in death than she had been in life. She had 
been dull, poor Miriam, but always kind, affec- 
tionate, and unselfish, I gave money to 
charity and to impoverished Silvas wherever 
I could find them. I made over all my lands 
and houses to little Miriam, with the excep- 
tion of one small plantation; but I held them 
in trust for her until she came of age, and 
banked the income every year in London. I 
continue to manage her business for her to 
this day, for she takes no interest in such 
things. She is like her mother in that. She 
is a wealthy woman now. 

“She was seven or eight years old at the 
time of her mother’s death. I sent her north 
to a good convent school, and dug in at my 
business again. The business was the only 
thing that I had kept to myself—it and the 
three-hundred-acre farm; but it was a good 
business, and I drove it. I cracked on. For 
the first time in my life I realized the romance 
of commerce. I adventured. Within three 
years of my wife’s death I was a rich man 
again, and the house of Tomas Silva was the 
largest of its kind in the city. I kept up the 
pace for another year, and then took a trip 
to the United States in the care of a doctor 
and a nurse. Six months of rest and change 
set me on my feet. I visited Miriam at her 
school, then returned to Pernambuco, gave a 
month to the tuning-up of the business, and 
then sold it, name and all, to an English firm. 
It is still going strong.” 

“T know it,” said James. “It has estab- 
lishments in every town in Brazil, and stations 
up-country. It has supplied me with horses, 
cigars, canoes, lime-squashes, mosquito-nets, 
hammocks, guides, quinin, cigarettes, shaving- 
soap, tents, and goodness only knows what 
else.” 

“Yes, a wonderful business,” said Uncle 
Peter. “Old Tomas gave it birth, I brought 
it to manhood, and now the present owners 
have nothing to do but let it lead them by the 
hands. There is nothing that you cannot ob- 
tain from Tomas Silva & Co., if you have the 
cash or the credit—an anchor or an egg, a 
shoe or a schooner, coffee by the ton or the 
cupful, a windlass or a glass of wine, sail- 
cloth enough for a square-rigger or a pair of 
trousers, rum by the—” 

“ Yes, indeed,” interrupted James. “ A won- 
derful business! You have every reason to be 
proud of it, sir. But what did you do after 
you sold out? And what happened fo Jack 
and the Mansards?” 

“ You seem to be interested in Jack and the 
Mansards,” returned the other. “ Perhaps you 


























know them, or have heard of them. Have you 
ever been in St. Mark’s?” 

James replied that he did not know Jack, 
or any one of the name of Mansard, and that 
the nearest he had been to St. Mark’s was to 
lift it on the horizon one morning like an 
opalescent cloud and lose it before noon. 
Uncle Peter nodded, and smoked in silence for 
a time. 

“TI didn’t forget Jack and his affairs,” he 
said at last. “ My interest in that weakling 
was out of all proportion to his value and to 
my opinion of him. I entertained no regard 
for him; but I was curious to know what that 
commanding woman he had married would 
make of him. Whenever I thought of his pride 
—of that pride that had inspired him to run 
away from Tomas and Miriam—I chuckled. 
So I went to St. Mark’s, bought a comfortable 
little house in Princetown, and settled down 
there as a man of leisure. My first visitor 
was Jack. 

“* Since our last meeting I have looked up 
your career,’ he said. 

“T didn’t like his way of saying it, though 
in itself it was an innocent enough remark. He 
didn’t miss the glint in my eye, and immedi- 
ately changed the tone of his voice. 

“*T’ve lost my wife, too,’ he said; ‘ but the 
colonel and the others are still alive, and I 
am still nothing but a hired man. I don’t 
own a foot of land, nor a shilling of income 
except what I take in wages from the old buck. 
I've been badly used; but you have been left 
a wealthy man, with lands and houses and 
money. I’ve been cheated, by the Lord Harry! 
I have been treated like a dog!’ 

“He slumped in his chair and brooded. I 
sent for cracked ice, rum, and red bitters, and 
mixed a brace of swizzles. I saw that Jack 
had something on his mind; and, after several 
drinks, he got it off. 

“*What were you digging for on Rum 
Island?’ he asked. 

“T gaped at him, for I hadn’t expected the 
question. He warned me not to deny it, for 
he had watched me at work half a dozen times. 
I used my brain swiftly, and came to a snap 
decision. The cash value of the hidden treas- 
ure was not important to me, but my curiosity 
and interest were strong; so I replied that I 
had no intention of denying anything, and that 
my digging on Rum Island had been in search 
of buried gold and jewelry. 

“*T was not successful,’ I continued. 
‘Have you ever heard of anything of the kind 
being found on the island? Or have you 
found anything?’ 
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. “He shook his head and stared at me with 
brightening eyes. I asked him if he could 
find out whether or not a store of gold and 
ancient jewelry of considerable value had been 
lifted from the island within the last fifty 
years. He replied that he might be able ito; 
that he could certainly make discreet inquiries, 
if it were worth his while. 

“We soon came to an understanding. It 
seems that my interest in Jack was similar to 
my interest in the buried gold—a matter of 
curiosity. I gave him some cash—he never 
refused money, as you may have noticed—in 
good Bank of England paper, and he went 
ahead with his discreet inquiries. He was 
clever, in his own sly and uncertain way. He 
reported to me five days later. No gold or 
jewels had been lifted from Rum Island with- 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of St. 
Mark’s, as far as he could learn. 

“Then I did a thing which sounds queerer 
and more unreasonable than it actually was— 
I took Jack into partnership in the business of 
treasure-hunting, on equal terms. It was to 
be half and half, if we found the gold and 
jewelry; and I paid him well for his time. 
You must remember that the treasure’s only 
value to me was sentimental and romantic, 
and that I was as keenly interested in Jack’s 
character as in a novel. I did not trust him 
in the least; I despised him heartily; and I 
was eager to know what dirty trick he would 
try to play on me. I could afford to humor 
myself in this matter. 

“At this time Jack was supposed to be 
managing one of Colonel Mansard’s smaller 
sugar-estates on the big island, within a few 
miles of Princetown, and the colonel was in 
England for a short holiday. He had been re- 
lieved of the management of the Rum Island 
plantations shortly before his wife’s death, 
owing to his utter inability to do the work. 
He was not worth his salt as a planter, in spite 
of his big talk. But the freedom of Rum 
Island was still his. He was on terms of 
sufferance, even if not of friendship, with the 
manager and members of the staff on the little 
island. His children were in England, in the 
care of their mother’s people; but that did not 
bother him. The only point that worried him 
in the situation of his children was the fact 
that they were rich while he was poor. 

“T visited Rum Island with Jack, and was 
soon on friendly terms with Scott, the man- 
ager, and Wickham, the bookkeeper and pay- 
master. Scott was an American and a bach- 
elor, a good planter, a hard worker, and a hard 
driver. Wickham was an Englishman, middle- 
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aged, with a wife and daughter. He was a 
good sort, that Edward Wickham—a scholar 
and a gentleman, but poor. He was of a re- 
tiring disposition. He had been a sailor in his 
yduth. Scott told me that there was a rumor 
that he had been in the navy. Scott liked 
him, and so did I; and I think Wickham liked 


me. Neither Scott nor Wickham thought 
much of Jack. The daughter’s name was 
Rose.” 


Mr. Finlay paused in his narrative, and re- 
quested James Beauchamp to pour him a glass 
of whisky and soda, very weak. He sipped the 
mixture and lit a cigar. 

“ Her name was Rose,” he continued. “ It 
is a pretty name. Well, Jack hunted for the 
treasure and I watched Jack. He didn’t find 
anything. He spent most of his time on the 
little island, and I visited it as eften as I could 
without exciting suspicion. Then old Mansard 
returned from England and gave Jack his 
walking-ticket—the grand cross of the most 
distinguished order of the boot. He accepted 
it, and eloped with Rose; and then he came to 
me for help. I knew that he had lied to her 
about me, else it wouldn’t have happened. 
Well, he hadn’t a penny and wasn’t able or 
willing to earn one. I couldn't let the girl go 
hungry, and I couldn’t offer her money, so I 
gave Jack a little place near St. Mark’s—a 
house and some land—that would supply their 
needs: but before I made him that gift I treat- 
ed him to the worst thrashing of his life. I 
dusted the floor with him; I broke the furni- 
ture with him; I shook the house with him as 
if an earthquake had struck us. He took the 
beating like the sneak and coward that he was 
—and afterward the gift of the house and 
land.” 

Peter Finlay hunched himself forward to- 
ward the sunken fire and breathed quickly and 
huskily. 

“ And the treasure?” asked James. 

“T never looked for it again,” replied Fin- 
lay. “Jack may have done so, but he has 
never shown any sign of having found it. I’ve 
kept my eye on him—at long range. I went 
around the world after —after his marriage. 
And I paid the piper! Again and again I paid 
—always for the woman’s sake—and she did 
not know. A liar and a cheat! But he was 
clever and looked romantic; and I never looked 
romantic. What lies he told her about me I 
can only guess. After her death I refused to 


let him have another shilling, though he begged 
like a dog—like a kicked dog. Yes, Rose died, 
without knowing who had kept her alive so 
long. 


She was the only treasure I found on 
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Rum Island, and he cheated me out of her. 
To perdition with him!” 

Uncle Peter laughed. 

“There you are, my boy,” he continued. 
“ An interesting story, with a little of every- 
thing in it—with even a little love in it—and 
mostly lies, very likely. But you are welcome 
to believe every word of it, if you want to. 
Now you had better go home and to bed. 
Call again soon, and I'll tell you some more 
amusing and light-hearted tales. On your way 
out send William Smuin up to me. Good night, 
James. You are a good listener.” 

James Beauchamp went home and to bed, 
as Peter Finlay suggested, but not to sleep for 
an hour or two. He smoked his pipe in bed 
and thought over his uncle’s story. He found 
that he believed every word of it, and every- 
thing between the spoken words. By no men- 
tal effort could he bring himself to doubt it. 

He realized that he had heard a tragedy, 
and not a comedy, as he had at first thought 
—the tragedy of a rich and adventurous man 
of his own blood. He felt a great pity for the 
broad-shouldered, gray-whiskered old man, 
and at the same time a sudden respect and 
affection; and he felt a hot loathing for the 
man Jack. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 


James BeaucHamp felt restless next morn- 
ing; but by an effort of will he kept himself 
at home and did some writing. In the after- 
noon he kept his appointment with Costin. 
He found the editor to be in a curiously sub- 
dued mood; but they had a very satisfactory 
talk about fiction in general and his own new 
story in particular. 

While he talked and listened to Costin, he 
thought of Miss Featherstonhaugh and of his 
engagement with her for the next day. He 
remained with the editor for half an hour, 
promised to lunch with him at the club three 
days later, and then gathered up his hat and 
stick and took his departure. 

At the door of the elevator James en- 
countered Miss Featherstonhaugh. When their 
glances met, she smiled gently, and his face 
fairly flamed with joy. He noticed that her 
clear cheeks were a trifle paler than usual, and 
that her remarkable eves were less bright than 
when he had last looked into them. 

“T have been waiting for you,” 
whispered. 

At that his heart lifted so suddenly, and 


she 

















with such delicious violence, that he could not 
speak. 

“If you are free, I should like you to take 
me to tea now, instead of to-morrow,” she 
continued. “If you care to?” 

“ Care to!” exclaimed the young man thick- 
ly. “ Bless my soul!” 

That was all he could manage to say at the 
moment. In the elevator he dropped his hat 
and stepped on it. New York seemed to be 
death on hats. In the street they walked for 
a block or two in silence. They halted on a 
corner, and he suggested a taxicab; but she 
wanted a bus, and so they went up the avenue 
on the top of a bus. 

He found his tongue then, and told her that 
he had called on Uncle Peter last night and 
heard the rest of the old man’s story. She 
asked if she might hear it. So he told it to 
her, in a greatly abbreviated form, of course, 
but without any serious omissions. She turned 
her head so that he could not see her face. 

“Ts it true? Do you believe it?” she 
whispered. 

Her voice startled him. Low and soft as 
it was, it rang with fear and misery. He 
leaned forward and sidewise in a vain attempt 
to see her averted face. 

“What is it?” he asked in breathless anx- 
iety. “What have I said? Are you ill? 
What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing.” she replied, without showing him 
her face. “ Perhaps I am tired—a little. Yes, 
I am tired.” 

“You have been working too hard,” he said 
compassionately. “Your voice sounds tired 
and sad. Isn’t there anything that I can do? 
Please look at me.” 

But she would not look at him then. As 
they descended from the top of the bus, she 
swayed suddenly, and he supported her for a 
moment with his right arm; and in the same 
moment he saw her face. 

“You are faint!” he exclaimed. “Let me 
take your arm. I had better take you home, 
I think.” 

“Nothing is the matter,” she assured him, 
smiling wanly but with a flash of her old spirit. 
“Tl not go home until we have had tea and 
danced—danced twice. I am not tired, and I 
do not work too hard.” 

A tinge of color came into her cheeks as 
she spoke, and her eyes brightened without 
losing anything of their wonderful tenderness. 

In the tea-room they found the same table 
that they had occupied on the previous after- 
noon. James eyed Miss Featherstonhaugh anx- 
iously while they sipped their tea, and she 
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answered his glances with brave but some- 
what wintry smiles. 

“Do you think that old man is really your 
uncle?” she asked. 

“TI can’t find any reason for not thinking 
so,” he said. “I thought him an impostor at 
first. I was absolutely sure of it; but he soon 
convinced me he told the truth. Everything 
he says has the flavor of truth—the air of 
actual fact.” 

“ And—and you believe that story he told 
you?” 

“Yes; and you would believe it, too, if you 
had heard him tell it.” 

“Do you believe that any man exists in the 
whole world as weak and despicable as that 
Jack—as he is, according to your uncle’s story? 
So grasping—so false—so beggarly?” 

“Yes, and worse than that. This Jack was 
a weakling and untrustworthy, and evidently 
a beggar; but as he crossed Uncle Peter in that 
affair of the girl, it may well be that Peter 
painted him a shade blacker and meaner than 
he really was. My uncle hates the fellow. The 
hatred crawled in his voice and showed in his 
eyes when he spoke of him. That alone was 
enough to prove his story true to me. No one 
could feel like that, or successfuly pretend it, 
toward a fictitious character. Uncle Peter be- 
lieves what he told me, at least. Well, I don’t 
blame him. It would embitter the best man 
in the world to lose in a game like that to 
such a weakling.” 

The girl turned her face away and looked 
at the dancers. With her eves still averted, 
she put out her left hand to him across the 
little table, and said: 

“T want to dance.” 

So they danced then, and again, and yet 
again. They danced in silence; and James 
held her close so that she should not be 
jostled by the other dancers. Uncle Peter, the 
Silvas, the Mansards, and Jack slipped from 
his mind. 

Again they returned afoot to the magic 
street where she lived. At the foot of the 
steps he took her hand and looked into her 
eyes. 

“ There is a little color in your cheeks now,’ 
he said. 

She smiled tremulously at that, and her eyes 
dimmed. 

“T must seé you again to-morrow,” Beau- 
champ continued. “I must see you to know 


, 


how you are feeling, and whether the dancing 
tired you or not.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” she returned; “ but you 
shall hear from me to-morrow.” 
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She withdrew her hand from him, turned, 
and ran up the steps. She opened the door, 
turned again, touched her fingers to her lips, 
and vanished. 

Young as he was, James Beauchamp was. a 
man of the world. He knew cities and wilder- 
nesses, men and women, things and books. It 
is only reasonable to suppose that many kisses 
had been blown to him in the past. But now 
he continued to stand at the foot of the stone 
steps, hat in hand, as motionless as a pointing 
dog, for a full minute, with his eyes on the 
closed door and his heart looking out of his 
eyes. 

At last he turned, replaced his hat on his 
head, and went away. He walked slowly but 
with elation, his mind passionately centered 
upon the fact that Victoria Featherstonhaugh 
had faced him with the tips of three fingers 
on her perfect lips. 

“She cares!” he reflected joyously. “ She 
would not do that if she did not care, for she 
cannot help knowing how much I care.” 

He paused for a moment at the corner, and 
looked back. He saw a taxi glide to the curb 
and come to rest before one of the houses, 
perhaps before her house. At the next corner 
he turned again. The cab was still at the 
curb, and two men were carrying a trunk down 
the steps. 

As he turned into Broadway, he came face 
to face with Kent Savage. The poet grasped 
him by the hand and beamed at him. 

“Where is your wood-nymph?” he asked. 
“You have seen her within the hour, I'll 
swear! I know it by the light on your face. 
* Beware, beware his flashing eyes, his floating 
hair, for he on honey-dew has fed and drunk 
the milk of paradise ’—as the poet hath it. 
Where is she? I want to write some more 
verses. That is to say, my tailor wants me to.” 

James was not displeased with Savage’s 
facetiousness, for it sounded a note of serious 
interest, with no hint of disrespect, and was 
undoubtedly inspired by admiration. He 
smiled and blushed. 

“You are in love,” continued Savage. “I 
could stand on one foot and see that—if I 
could stand on one foot. You must dine with 
me. I want to hear you rave. Magic at second 
hand is better than no magic at all. Lord, 
man, youth is a wonderful thing! But love is 
even more so; and youth and love together, 
hand in hand, so to speak, have everything 
else in the world beaten to a froth! Come 
along and tell me how you feel.” 

At that moment a taxicab swung around the 
corner and into the stream of cabs and buses 
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and carriages and cars, and so away. The 
poet gave it a casual glance, and saw nothing 
but a leather trunk beside the driver. The 
lover did not see it at all. 

They dined together at the club; and as 
James had nobody else to confide in, he con- 
fided in the poet. He did not mention Vic- 
toria by name, however, and gave no par- 
ticulars of where and how he had first met 
her; but he generously promised to make the 
poet known to her some day. The two spent 
the evening together until eleven o’clock, and 
parted on Broadway. James went home and 
worked for an hour on his story; the poet also 
went home, by easy and aimless stages, and 
wrote some verses before dawn. 

James awoke in the morning with a fine 
sensation of uplift in head and heart. Victoria 
had kissed her hand to him! He loved New 
York, the world, the morning, his work— 
everything. He sang joyously and strongly in 
his bath. It was a vile piece of vocalism, but 
well meant. He sang “ The Song of the Bow,” 
“ Gammelbar,” “The Midshipmite,” “ The 
Bay of Biscay,” “ On the Road to Mandalay,” 
and “God Save the King,” all to one tune, 
and all very flat. 

He breakfasted on a corner of his writing- 
table, on fruit, coffee, and rolls, and then went 
cheerily to work. At ten thirty he went down 
and looked at his letter-box, where he found a 
square envelope addressed to him in unfamiliar 
but attractive calligraphy. He took it up to 
his room and opened it there. This is what he 
read, dizzily at first, then with desperate con- 
centration: 


Dear Mr. BEAUCHAMP: 

Though we have known each other for only a 
few days, I feel that you will understand this 
letter and forgive me for writing it. 

These few days—since the morning of last 
Tuesday—mean a great deal to me. I am not 
likely ever to forget them; and I hope that you 
will not forget them soon. 1 don’t think you 
will. I don’t think that you were only pretend- 
ing to be a little bit interested in me. Please 
remember me for a few days, Jim—and as kindly 
as you can. 

See how bold I am with a pen in my hand! 
I am writing this in the Grand Central Station; 
and it is only a few minutes since I saw you as 
my cab turned into Broadway. I am going 
away. I am sailing from Portland; and by the 
time you get this I shall have sailed. My father 
has at last succeeded in some sort of business 
venture, and I am to meet him in Europe. I can- 
not tell you where I am going, nor the reason 
why I cannot tell you; but it is a strong and 
cruel reason. 

So this is the end of our brief and pleasant 

















friendship. You have been wonderfully kind to 
me, Jim; and I have been happy ever since our 
first meeting—until yesterday. Even yesterday I 
was happy while we were dancing. I shall never 
part with the orchids you gave me. It hurts me 
to go away from you like this, and away from 
the city which I have learned to love since last 
Tuesday. God bless you, Jim! Think kindly 
sometimes of— 
VicTorIA FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


James read the letter twice, then sat down, 
and for several minutes continued to stare at 
the last page of it. The words blurred and 
vanished before his eyes. At last he folded it 
and placed it in his pocket, took up his hat, 
and went out. He soon arrived at the door 
of Mr. Costin’s office and opened it without 
knocking. 

The editor was alone, sitting with an elbow 
on his desk and his head on his hand. He 
glanced up at Beauchamp’s entrance, and at 
sight of the young man’s face he got sharply 
to his feet. 

“What is the matter with you?” he cried. 

James closed the door behind him and ad- 
vanced into the room. 

“Nothing,” he said. 
wonder if this is a joke! 
know it isn’t a joke.” 

He had taken Victoria’s 
pocket and now held it in his hand. 
down at it dully. 

“ Joke! What’s a joke?” exclaimed the edi- 
tor. “You look as if you had seen a ghost, 
or committed a murder. Sit down, for 
Heaven’s sake! What’s that in your hand—a 
letter?” 

James sat down and took a grip on his 
emotions. 

“TI beg your pardon, Costin,” he said heavi- 
ly. “I am a fool to rush in on you like this 
and disturb you at your work. I hope you'll 
forgive me.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” returned Costin, 
smiling somewhat grimly. “I wasn’t working 
when you blew in. Always glad to see you, 
Jim; but I’d be obliged to you just now for a 
little further information concerning this joke 
you mentioned. How can I tell you if it’s a 
joke before I hear it?” His voice changed 
suddenly, and he stepped forward and laid a 
hand on the other’s shoulder. “ Tell me what 
the trouble is, Jim,” he continued. “ You look 
ill. Have you had bad news from home?” 

“No,” said Beauchamp slowly. “No news 
at all from home. I just dropped in to ask if 


“That is—well, I 
No, not that—I 


letter from his 
He stared 


—if Miss Featherstonhaugh is—if she is in 
the other room?” 
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Costin gazed at him in amazement, and sev- 
eral seconds passed before he could recover 
the use of his tongue or his wits. 

“Speak up,” he said. “She isn’t in the 
other room. She won’t hear you. If you tare 
drunk, and want to confess some foolishness 
to me, fire away. Nobody will overhear your 
confession. There are no women within ear- 
shot of us.” 

“ Then she has really gone away!” exclaimed 
James. “She has really left New York! 
Where has she gone to? Why did she go? 
And why couldn’t she have told me about it 
yesterday? Did she give you any address in 
Europe?” 

This outburst of questions increased Mr. 
Costin’s amazement. He looked at Beauchamp 
as if at something he had never seen before 
nor even imagined in his wildest dreams. He 
breathed heavily through his nose, and his 
eyes took on a dangerous glint. His hand 
slipped from the younger man’s shoulder. 

“What business is it of yours if Miss 
Featherstonhaugh has gone away or not, or 
where she has gone to?” he said sharply. 
“Why are you interested in her affairs? You 
don’t know her. You have only met her once 
—a few days ago, in this office—unless you 
are a confoundedly clever actor; but you 
come shooting in here and baw! a dozen cheeky 
questions at me as if—as if you had a right 
to know, confound you! As if you were a 
friend of hers!” 

It was now Beauchamp’s turn to feel amaze- 
ment, but other and stronger emotions soon 
effaced it. For a moment, however, his eyes 
showed his astonishment. The blood dark- 
ened in his cheeks. He stood up and stared 
at the editor, then turned his glance upon the 
envelope in his own hand. 

“Try to keep your temper,” he said, quietly 
but in a strained voice. “I asked a few civil 
questions. I had no intention of insulting you 
or any one else. The fact is, I have met 
Miss Featherstonhaugh several times since 
first meeting her here on the day of my ar- 
rival, and I do myself the honor of consider- 
ing myself a friend of hers—and so does she. 
We had tea together yesterday; and this morn- 
ing I received a letter in which she says that 
she has gone away to meet her father some- 
where in Europe. So I came here immediately 
to ask you about it.” 

“The deuce you did!” exclaimed Costin, 
gazing at James fixedly and inquiringly. His 
glance was harsh and suspicious for a few 
seconds; but as the Englishman’s clear eyes 
held it fearlessly and unwaveringly, it soon 
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began to lighten and soften. “Let me see the 
letter,” he said. 

James opened the letter and glanced over 
the two pages of it. 

Sorry, but I don’t see why I should show 
it to you,” he said. “It was not written to 
you, but to me.” 

The editor nodded his head and sighed. He 
tutned his head away and looked through the 
window. 

“T recognize her writing,” he said in a sub- 
dued voice. 

After that they were both silent for’ five 
minutes or more. It was Costin who broke 
the silence. He turned from the window and 
eyed James with grim but not unkindly in- 
terest. 

“I am sorry I lost my temper,” he said. “I 
had no idea that you were a friend of hers. 
From what I have seen of her I formed the 
impression that she was slow to make friends 
—slow to accept friendship. But if you are 
her friend, why didn’t she tell you where she 
was bound for, either in that letter or when 
you saw her yesterday?” 

“ She says in the letter that she has a reason 
for not letting me have her address; but she 
does not give the reason, and I can’t guess it,” 
returned James. “There is no reason, of 
course, except in her imagination. What 
reason could there be? I have always treated 
her as I feel toward her—as nearly as I dared 
on so short an acquaintance.” 

“You think you love her, I suppose?” said 
Costin. 

“To be quite frank with you, I do,” replied 
the Englishman. “I know that I love her.” 

“You have known her for only a few 
days,” said the editor, turning to the window 
again. “ Your case would be more painful if 
you had known her longer. But I don’t see 
how I can help you, Beauchamp. All that I 
know is that she sailed this morning from 
Portland, for Liverpool, and is to meet her 
father somewhere in France. It seems that he 
has made some money suddenly, or come into 
a fortune, and has left his home in St. Mark’s, 
in the West Indies, to live in Europe.” 

Costin returned to his desk, and James went 
out. The editor sat forward in his chair and 
gazed at the manuscript in front of him for a 
long time without seeing so much as a word 
of it. 


“The young fool!” he murmured. “ What 


has he to kick about, if she cares for him? 
If I were in his shoes, I’d watch St. Mark’s. 
I'll do it, anyway. 
doing it?” 


But what’s the use of my 
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It did not take James long to learn the 
name of the ship that had sailed from Port- 
land for Liverpool that morning. He sent a 
wireless after it, addressed to Victoria 
Featherstonhaugh. 

“There is no reason. Tell me where I can 
find you,” ran the message. 

James did no work that day. He sat in his 
room, smoked too much, and tried to think. 
Sometimes he laughed at himself for feeling 
so deeply about a girl whom he had known 
for less than a week; but there was no con- 
viction in his laughter. Now and then his 
gloomy thoughts were broken, but not light- 
ened, by a pang of angry disgust at himself 
for having exposed his wound to Costin; but 
his sense of grief and loss quickly wiped out 
his anger. 

In the first post next morning James re- 
ceived another letter from Victoria. It was 
written on the paper of the ship in which she 
had sailed, and was postmarked “ Portland, 
Maine.” 

“Please don’t look for me,” she wrote. 
“Some day you may know the reason.” 

That was all; but it was enough to double 
the weight of the young man’s misery and 
despair. What was this reason of hers for hi- 
ding from him? She had already mentioned it 
twice. Why should she keep him in ignorance 
of her whereabouts, even if she did not care 
for him? But she did care, else she wou'd 
not have taken the trouble to write at all. 

Had he done anything wrong? Had he 
given her a reason for this mystery? If the 
reason were not of his making, then who or 
what was responsible for it? Was Victoria, 
herself ? 

Vague and bitter doubts possessed and tor- 
tured him for a time, but he shook them off 
with an oath that was half a prayer. She 
had done nothing that even the most fevered 
imagination, the most scrupulous sense of 
honor, could possibly distort into a reason for 
hiding herself from any one. He was as sure 
of that as if he had known and watched her 
from childhood up. His heart grieved for her 
and felt a great pity for her. 

He wondered about her father. He tried 
to picture Featherstonhaugh in his mind’s eye, 
and conjured up a vague but unworthy figure 
—a figure toward which he felt a sharp enmity. 

He knew nothing of the man beyond the 
fact that Victoria had been forced, by her 
father’s shiftlessness, misfortunes, or indiffer- 
ence, to earn her own living in a great city. 
But this was enough; and in his distracted 
heart the man whom he had never seen, and 























of whom he had never heard anything good 
or bad, was everlastingly condemned. 

He placed the mysterious reason of Vic- 
toria’s flight to Featherstonhaugh’s discredit. 
He blamed him for the girl’s evident unhappi- 
ness, and for his own desolation. He brooded 
over him with bitter thoughts until he hated 
and despised him. Out of nothing he bred an 
enemy to hate and despise; out of air he con- 
jured a cockatrice to fear. 

James did not see Costin that day. He sat 
at home and brooded over his loss. Though 
he tried to divert his mind with his half-writ- 
ten story, he did not succeed. The tale seemed 
aimless and unnecessary, the characters were 
dummies of rags and sawdust. He was hit 
hard. 

Kent Savage called on him in the afternoon, 
and found him slouched in his chair in front 
of a silent typewriter. 

“T’ve done it this time!” exclaimed Savage, 
too intent on his own affairs to notice anything 
amiss with his new friend. “I’ve written it. 
I’ve caught her, body and soul. Give ear to 
this, young lover!” 

He produced a sheet of paper from his 
pocket and read aloud a set of verses dealing 
with a wood-nymph, a young shepherd, forest 
glades, and green hillsides. Savage read the 
verses well, with music and fire and faith, for 
they were his own, and he loved them; but 
the effort was wasted on James. The voice of 
the poet touched him as little as if it had been 
the buzzing of a fly on the window. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Savage. 

“IT beg your pardon,” returned James, sit- 
ting up sharply. “I’m afraid I missed it. 
What was it?” 

“Are you ill?” asked Savage. “ You look 
decidedly off your feed. But you needn’t tell 
me; I see your trouble—you have had a spat 
with the nymph. Don’t deny it, my boy, but 
tell me all about it.” 

“ Nonsense!” retorted James. 
What nymph?” 

“You'll feel better in a day or two,” said 
the poet; and with that dubious encourage- 
ment he took his departure. 

For two days James moped in idleness, then 
for three he moped and worked. He did not 
go near Costin or the club. One morning he 
received a marconigram from Victoria. It 
contained but one word—“ Wait.” His hope 
jumped at the sight of those four letters. She 
had answered him. She had told him to wait. 
Then there was something to wait for! 

Something? What else could that something 
be but herself? He was to wait for her! She 
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had told him to wait for her. Good—he would 
wait! 

He wrote six pages that day, and dressed 
with a vague but pleasant intention of dining 
somewhere on Broadway and then looking in 
at some show or other, and after that at the 
club. He felt lonely but happy. 

He was ready to go out when a knock 
sounded on his door. He opened the door and 
found William Smuin, his uncle’s man, on the 
threshold. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir, but Mr. Finlay 
is very low and would be pleased to see you for 
a moment,” said William. ‘“ He has missed 
you of late, sir.” 

James felt a twinge of remorse. Since Vic- 
toria’s departure he had not given his uncle a 
thought. 

“Low?” he queried. 
he is ill?” 

“Very ill, sir,” replied 
“ His heart, the doctor says. Miss Finlay tells 
me that it has never been strong, sir. Yes, 
very ill—one might say on the brink of death, 
sir.” 

Miriam met them at the street door of her 
father’s house. Her tragic eyes were dim with 
tears; her dull, commonplace countenance was 
pinched with grief. She held Beauchamp’s 
hand for a moment and pressed it warmly. 

“He wants to see you,” she said. “ He has 
taken a great fancy to you, Cousin James. He 
loves to have some one to talk to who is clever 
enough to understand—clever like himself, not 
dull, as I am.” 

James was deeply and painfully stirred by 
all this—by the sudden news of his uncle’s ill- 
ness, by his cousin’s words and appearance, by 
the thought of his own neglect, and by a half 
fear that he might have contributed to his 
uncle’s evil case by the length of his last visit. 
He forgot that these people were strangers to 
him, and that he was a stranger to them. This 
dark, grief-stricken woman was his cousin, the 
old man up-stairs was his mother’s brother. 

Both Miriam and the servant accompanied 
him to his uncle’s bedroom. Smuin opened 
the door softly, and Miriam entered with 
James. The room was dimly lit by a shaded 
bulb on the wall near the head of the bed. 
A small fire burned in the grate. A nurse in 
white linen sat’ near the bed, in a low wicker- 
work chair, and turned a book face down in 
her lap upon the entrance of Miss Finlay and 
James. 

Miriam took James by the hand and led him 
to the bed. Their feet made no sound on the 
heavy carpet. The nurse stood up, still hold- 


“Do you mean that 


Smuin gravely. 
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ing her book, and regarded the young English- 
man inquiringly. 

Uncle Peter lay with his eyes wide and 
bright. He smiled at sight of James. 

“IT am glad to see you, James,” he said in 
a voice that had grown curiously weak since 
the other had last heard it. “ I’ve missed you, 
my boy, and was afraid that you had forgotten 
me.” 

James blushed guiltily and took one of 
Peter’s hands in his. 

“T am sorry,” he said; “and I am sorry 
that you are ill, sir.” 

“T have raised my last landfall,” returned 
the sick man. “I was always one to crack on, 
to hold to my canvas in all weathers, and now 
I’m to pay for it with a few years of this life. 
But what of it? I am sorry we didn’t happen 
to meet sooner, James, for I like you. You 
have more brains than most of us, and you 
are a good listener. I’m not making a new 
will; but I’ve told Miriam to give you ten 
thousand dollars to-night, as a little gift from 
me. And about that treasure.” His voice 
thinned to a whisper. “ It is yours, lad, if you 
can find it. Rum Island—off St. Mark’s. I 
give it to you, lad, as the good Tomas gave 
it to me—if you can find it. Miriam will give 
you the little map which Tomas gave me so 
long ago.” His voice fell to the mere ghost 
of a whisper. “It is there—to a certainty— 
within a few yards of the house. It has not 
been lifted.” 

The nurse touched James on the elbow. 

“He must not be allowed to tire himself,” 
she cautioned. 

James nodded and stooped low to his uncle’s 
ear. 

“IT thank you from the bottom of my heart,” 
he breathed. “I shall look for the treasure 
of Tomas Silva, and keep it if I find it, but 
the ten thousand I do not need or want.” 

Peter Finlay smiled and closed his eyes. 
James stepped back from the bed. 

James Beauchamp remained in his uncle’s 
house that night, all the next day, and the 
following night and day. William Smuin 
brought him clothing from his rooms across 
the square. He helped his cousin Miriam in 
a dozen ways, and stood between her and the 
outer world. He sat beside his uncle much of 
the time, but Peter did not speak intelligibly 
again. He also attended to the correspond- 
ence of the house, which was largely of a 
routine business nature. 

A cablegram addressed to Peter Finlay ar- 
rived at No. 70 an hour before Peter’s soul 
slipped peacefully from his overtaxed body. 
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James opened the envelope and read the mes- 
sage. It was dated from Paris, and contained 
only half a dozen words: 


I have fooled you again—Jacx. 


“Confound that fellow!” exclaimed Beau- 
champ. “I'll find him some day and tan his 
miserable hide for him, even if he is a hun- 
dred years old!” 

He did not mention the cablegram to his 
cousin; but, later that day, he wrote beneath 
the message: 


Received one hour before Peter Finlay’s death, 
and opened and read by James Beauchamp. 


He then folded it carefully away in his 
pocketbook. He made all the arrangements 
for the funeral, which he attended as the chief 
mourner. He tried to comfort Miriam Finlay 
in her grief, which was noiseless but evidently 
intense. He put his own work from his mind 
for the time, and thought only of this duty to 
his strange kinsfolk and of Victoria Feather- 
stonhaugh. 

Victoria—memories of her face, her voice, 
her wonderful eyes — haunted and comforted 
him through those trying days in that big, 
desolate house. His memories of Uncle Peter, 
his feelings toward Miriam, were of the ten- 
derest, for he could not think of the one nor 
see the other without remembering Victoria 
Featherstonhaugh. He had met her and his 
uncle, out of the unknown, on the same day 
—the day of his arrival in New York. It had 
been owing to Victoria—at least to a letter 
which she had typewritten, which had blown 
out of the window —that he had found his 
uncle. 

Again, if Peter had not sent him a letter by 
special-delivery post, the chances are that he 
would not have taken Victoria out to tea on 
that Tuesday afternoon. And if not then, 
when? One thing leads to another, beyond a 
doubt, whether it is fate or chance that con- 
trols our destinies. He trembled to think that 
if he had not had tea with Victoria Feather- 
stonhaugh on that first occasion there might 
not have been other occasions. 

Again, his uncle and Victoria had much in 
common. Both had been quick to befriend 
him, a stranger in the city; both had lived in 
St. Mark’s; the girl had been keenly interested 
in the old man’s story. 

In the afternoon of the day following Uncle 
Peter’s funeral, James returned to his rooms 
on Washington Square. He found his letter- 
box stuffed with mail. There were letters 
from his mother and father and from several 


























London editors, and notes from Costin and 
Kent Savage. Costin wrote thus: 


Please call on me at your earliest convenience. 
I am head under in work, trying to get things 
in line before taking a few weeks off, and haven't 
time to look you up. But I want to see you. I 
want to shake hands with you and beg your par- 
don—to assure myself that you are not angry 
with me. 


The poet’s note was even briefer than the 
great editor’s: 


Where the mischief are you hiding yourself? 
Have you hiked back to the woods—or wherever 
you belong in real life? I have immortalized your 
tiff with the hamadryad in nine four-lined stanzas, 
and want to read them to you. 


James dusted his typewriter and worked for 
two hours, very slowly, cautiously and labori- 
ously feeling his way back into the current of 
the story, pausing frequently to search back 
through previous chapters for information 
about this character and that. It was after 
four o’clock when he went back to No. 70 
Washington Square. He had tea with Miriam, 
and showed her his home letters. She read 
them attentively, pausing often in the perusal 
to dab the moisture from her eyes with her 
little handkerchief. 

“Will you write to your father and 
mother?” she asked. “I want them to know 
about father—to hear what you know of him 
—how honest and generous he was, and that 
he lived until now. And it may be that they 
will want to meet me some day. I should like 
to know them, for they are his own people, 
and they never had any reason to be ashamed 
of him. I am afraid of loneliness now. I was 
never lonely with him.” 

“T shall write to them to-night,” he replied. 
“T intended to ask you if I might do so, for 
I want them to understand him. I feel that 
I understand him, even though I knew him 
for only a few days.” 

“Please give them my love,” said Miriam. 

She went to her desk, and soon returned 
with two pieces of paper in her hand. One 
was the map of Rum Island, tinted with water- 
colors and as bright as a parrot, which Tomas 
Silva had bequeathed to Peter Finlay, and the 
other was a check for ten thousand dollars. 
She held them out to him. 

“These are yours, Cousin James, as a gift 
from my father, who was very fond of you,” 
she said. 

James took them and stood silent for some 
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time, gazing down at them in his hand. Then 
he returned the check to her. 

“T told Uncle Peter that I did not want the 
money, and I am sure he understood,” he said 
gently. “I am not in need of money; and 
to accept it would make me feel that I was 
taking payment from him in return for a brief 
friendship, a little companionship—for having 
listened to his story. I shall always regret that 
I was not with him more at the last; and I 
want you to understand, Miriam, that I am 
eager to serve you in any way that I can, at 
any time, in a spirit of disinterested friendship. 
But I am glad to accept this map, and if I ever 
unearth the treasure, you may be sure that I 
shall take possession of it as a gift from 
Uncle Peter.” 

Miriam tore the check to fragments. 

“Will you promise me that you will let me 
know if you are ever in need of help—of any 
kind of help that it is in my power to give 
you?” she asked. 

He gave her the promise, took her hand, and 
touched his lips lightly to her cheek. Then he 
seated himself at her desk, and until dinner- 
time they worked together at her business cor- 
respondence. James had a fairly sound head 
for such things, in spite of the fact that he 
made his living by writing stories. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE ISLANDS OF ADVENTURE 


James BeAucHAMP called on Costin in the 
morning. The editor was not as ruddy of 
cheek as usual, nor as bright of eye, nor as 
lively in conversation; but his manner was en- 
tirely friendly. The two talked a little of Miss 
Featherstonhaugh’s unexpected departure, a 
little of James’s new story, and a little of the 
editor’s affairs. 

Costin was leaving the city in a few days, 
and expected to be away for three weeks or a 
month. He offered to make an advance pay- 
ment on the new story; but Beauchamp hap- 
pened to be in funds, and did not take it. He 
took James across the hall to the room of one 
Patrick Burke, his assistant, and introduced 
the two young men. 

“Tf Beauchamp wants anything while I am 
away, let hinr have it,” he told Burke. 

“T’ll do that,” replied the other. “I'll pay 
him advances whenever I’m hard up myself, 
and borrow back the money.” 

James went around to the club for lunch, 
and found Kent Savage at his favorite table. 
The poet was drinking hot coffee and milk 
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from a long glass. He read a new set of 
verses to James. + Later, in a corner of the 
big hall, James told the poet of Uncle Peter’s 
death, of his amazing meeting with his kins- 
man on the morning of his arrival in the city, 
and then all that he knew of Finlay’s story. 

The poet was a good listener. He had a 
flattering way of cocking his ears and slanting 
his left eye. So artfully did he encourage the 
other’s confidences that it was not long before 
he had heard the whole story of our friend’s 
first meeting with Victoria, of all their sub- 
sequent meetings, and of Victoria’s departure. 

“If you were not a fictioneer, if you did not 
place a monetary value on the efforts of your 
imagination, I should be inclined to think that 
you were lying,” said Mr. Savage. “ Perhaps 
you are. Perhaps all this is a yarn that you 
are at work on, or intend to write soon, and 
you are just trying it out on me.” 

“No fear,” returned James. “ Every word 
of it is true.” 

Savage touched the bell which stood on the 
little table between them. Presently he said: 

“If I were a story-writer, do you know what 
I should think?” 

James didn’t know. He shook his head. 

“T should think that your young goddess, 
that wonderful creature to whom you present- 
ed the orchids of St. Mark’s—it sounds like a 
fairy tale, my boy—that embodied spirit of 
youth who has inspired me to several high 
flights of poesy without a formal introduction 
—I should be inclined to think that she is a 
daughter of that cad Jack, by his second wife,” 
said the poet. “It strikes me as being the 
only logical and legitimate thing for a writer 
of fiction to think. It is inevitable. It simply 
rings and glows with literary truth.” 

James smiled. 

“As a story-writer, I might think so of a 
story; but as a sane man who happens to be 
the nephew of Peter Finlay, and—and inter- 
ested in the girl, I don’t think so,” he said. 
“The fact that it would be the right thing in 
a story disproves it, disqualifies it, for real 
life. Miss Featherstonhaugh could not pos- 
sibly be the daughter of a weak, tricky, shame- 
less cad like that fellow Jack. If you knew 
her you would know that. She hasn’t a drop 
of that sort of blood in her! I don’t know 
anything of her father, though I imagine that 
he is shiftless and irresponsible, and utterly 
unworthy of such a daughter; but I'll swear 
that he is not a sneak. She has heard of the 
Mansards. I could see that. She may even 
know some of them intimately. Perhaps she 
knows the identity of Jack.” 
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“ Have it your own way,” returned Savage. 
“It is your business, not mine. But tell me 
some more; and if there is no more to tell, 
invent some. I like to listen to you. Tell me 
more of Rum Island. Is that its real name— 
Rum Island? I find that hard to swallow.” 

James produced the map from his pocket 
and passed it to Savage. The poet sucked in 
his breath at the sight of it. 

“ There is the treasure!” he exclaimed. “ It 
looks easy enough to find. Doubloons and 
pieces of eight! Golden altar fixtures and 
rings from the fingers of departed ladies and 
archbishops! By the bones of Captain Flint 
I hereby swear to confine myself to rum as a 
beverage until such time as I spring from the 
prow of my boat to the coral sand of that 
green and yellow and purple isle—and longer, 
if I find that it agrees with me. The fact is, 
I don’t believe I have ever tried it. Let’s try 
it now.” 

He rang the bell again. 

“ Put me down as your shipmate,” he con- 
tinued, “ and all I’ll claim of the treasure will 
be one little piece of eight and the exclusive 
privilege of making vers¢és about Rum Island 
and all that therein is. More than that, I'll 
pay for my own salt junk and hardtack. 
Here’s the rum, as red as rubies ravished from 
white fingers, as red as tropic sunsets, as red 
as the blood of heroes.” 

“Take my advice and leave that red stuff 
alone,” said James. “ Dine with me here to- 
night, and after dinner I'll give you some real 
rum, if it is to be found in New York.” 

“T’ll do that,” returned the poet; “but as 
it is important that I should commence the 
nautical education of my stomach at the 
earliest possible moment, I'll just down this 
in the mean time.” 

Which he did, in good forecastle style, with 
a swift crook of the elbow and back-throw of 
the head. It knocked the glass out of his eye 
and set him gasping. 

James left the poet and the club, and by 
seven o'clock had landed a bottle in his room 
marked “Ron Bacardi.” Later Mr. Savage 
admitted that the golden-brown liquor was 
more to his throat’s taste, though less to his 
imagination’s, than the ruby-red. James 
warned him that if he was not careful, the 
time would come when both his throat and his 
imagination would have to be content with 
lime-juice. 

James worked hard for a week, devoting 
four or five hours each day to his writing and 
one or two to his cousin’s correspondence; but 
whenever his brain was idle, it was busy with 














memories of Victoria and thoughts of St. 
Mark’s and Rum Island. 

Suddenly he decided to make the voyage. 
As a pastime he would look for the treasure 
of Tomas Silva, on Rum Island, but as a seri- 
ous undertaking he would search the larger 
island for information concerning the where- 
abouts of Victoria Featherstonhaugh’s father, 
and so of Victoria. And he longed to see the 
high woods of St. Mark’s, where those orchids 
grew. She had told him to wait; but with his 
cousin Miriam and William Smuin in New 
York, surely he could wait as safely in St. 
Mark’s as in the city. 

“Waiting, I ride,” he said. 

It was the motto of his family—“ Expectans 
equito.” 

He made known his decision to Kent Sav- 
age, and gave the key of his door and of his 
letter-box to William Smuin, with instructions 
that his mail was to be forwarded to Prince- 
town, St. Mark’s, and that any cablegrams or 
marconigrams were to be read and cabled for- 
ward to him. Then he packed his typewriter 
and a steamer trunk, and sailed away—without 
the poet. Characteristicaily unpunctual, the 
poet had missed the boat. 

Rum Island lies a few miles off the eastern 
coast of St. Mark’s, and fully thirty miles 
from the little city of Princetown, which is on 
a slight indentation of the northwestern coast 
of the larger island. There is no regular line 
of communication between the two islands. 
The portion of St. Mark’s off which Rum 
Island basks like a green gem in her setting 
of azure sea is hilly, thickly timbered, and but 
sparsely inhabited. 

The smaller island is of coral formation. 
From its beaches and narrow savannas it rises 
gently to a line of central hills. All the crown 
of this ridge of hills, all its western slopes and 
valleys, and the bold mounds which terminate 
it to the norfh and the south, are heavily 
wooded. 

Those lonely forests brood to-day in the 
same green silence that held them when 
Tomas Silva, as a young man, first viewed 
them. When a Spanish galleon of five cen- 
turies ago struck the reef at night and fell 
apart, and Drake went blundering by before 
dawn on a vain chase, the island was as it is 
to-day in everything save the little eastward 
clearings carved out and planted by Alexander 
Mansard. Wild monkeys of the variety known 
as “blue-skinned” chatter and frisk in those 
obscure and painted glooms, and parrots as 
bright as jewels flash through the emerald 


screens. 
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When the survivors of that Spanish wreck 
of five centuries ago fought through the surf 
to the still waters, across the lagoon to the 
white sand, and from there into the forest for 
fear of Drake, they were chattered at by the 
ancestors of these monkeys and challenged by 
the forefathers of these parrots. But the Eng- 
lish admiral did not return, and the Spaniards 
spent many weary and disastrous days in try- 
ing to recover the treasure that had gone down 
with the broken ship in the deep water just 
outside the reef. 

Fever struck them down at their toil; they 
fought among themselves; they built a raft at 
last—the four who had survived the surf, the 
fever, and the private quarrels—and crossed 
the strait to St. Mark’s. But there were 
Caribs on St. Mark’s in those days, and for 
centuries later; and the Spaniards did not live 
long after getting ashore. 

A rumor of the sunken treasure-ship started 
and drifted through those seas. With the 
passing of the years the rumor grew. Strange 
craft out of strange ports visited the little 
island and sounded for the lost hull and the 
lost treasure. 

At last, hundreds of years after Drake had 
hunted the tall Spaniard to her death on the 
reef, Flint visited the island. He had heard 
the legend of the Spanish wreck, you may be 
sure; but he was not a man to bother his 
head about gold that had lain for centuries 
under water and silt and slime, when plenty 
of money still floated on the sea’s surface. 
Flint had some private business to transact. 
It was time that his personal hoard should be 
privily deposited again. 

He set his company to work diving for 
Spanish gold off the western coast of the 
island, with a dozen unfortunate blacks to do 
the actual diving. A camp was established 
on the beach. Flint remained with his ship, 
which lay inside the reef. Under cover of 
night he went ashore, accompanied by four 
negroes who had not worked during the day. 

The little party crossed the sand noiselessly 
and entered the forest. Flint led the way. 
The pirate captain and three of the blacks each 
carried a small but heavy pack, and the fourth 
black bore an empty chest strongly constructed 
of oak and iron. They struggled through the 
forest, over the backbone of the island, and 
half-way down the eastern slope; and while 
Flint’s comrades slumbered deep after their 
efforts to recover the ancient treasure of bar- 
gold and silver, Flint, on the other side of the 
island, deposited his private purse of coined 
gold and jewelry. 
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On the return journey Flint managed to rid 
himself of the four blacks. He accomplished 
this task with his usual thoroughness. 

“Dead men tell no tales,” was a favorite 
saying with Flint; and under such circum- 
stances he was broad-minded enough to con- 
sider blacks as men. He was aboard his ship, 
and peacefully asleep in his berth, when morn- 
ing broke and the diving operations began for 
the day. 

When three days had been devoted to 
searching for the Spanish treasure, Flint dis- 
couraged further expenditure of time and 
labor upon the quest. He got his company 
aboard and his anchor up, and sailed away. 
He never withdrew his deposit from the east- 
ern slope of Rum Island, for the sufficient 
reason that an English sloop of war over- 
hauled his topsail schooner and put an abrupt 
end to his career before he was ready to make 
the withdrawal. 

And the chest of coined gold and jewelry 
of great price lay there undisturbed until 
Tomas Silva happened upon it and took a 
little of it away with him—enough to set him 
up in business as a ship-chandler. It was the 
very same treasure. The legend of the wreck 
of the Spanish treasure-ship has long since 
been forgotten in those seas. 


James Beauchamp went ashore at Priuce- 
town, St. Mark’s, early in the evening of the 
tenth day after sailing from New York. The 
boat had put in at many ports on the way 
down, with mails and freight. 

Princetown was situated at the back of a 
little bay, its center behind wharfs and ware- 
houses, its wings extended behind lips of pale 
sands and thin ranks of coconut-trees. A few 
schooners and barkantines from the north lay 
at the wharfs, discharging dried fish or lum- 
ber, or taking aboard molasses, sugar, or rum. 
A tramp steamer with a red funnel, and a 
white English mail-boat with two cream fun- 
nels, lay at anchor within a furlong of the 
shore. To right and left of the wharfs little 
fishing-boats, dismasted and careened after the 
day’s work, dotted the pale beach. 

As James and his box and bag were pulled 
across the still water in a shore-boat, the red 
roofs and white and pink walls of the houses 
glowed rosily in the last light of the sun. 
Then the sun dipped, the sudden, purple night 
filled the sky, white stars gleamed overhead 
and along the vague sea-rim, and the lights of 
the town shone yellow in window and street. 

James went from the water-front to the 
chief hotel of the town in a ramshackle car- 
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riage drawn by a ramshackle mule. He was 
shown to a white room with windows opening 
upon an upper gallery, which overlooked the 
bay and faced the open sea to the north. A 
sea-breeze came in at the windows and swayed 
the mosquito-net above the bed. The breeze 
smelled of salt and iodin, with stray whifis 
suggestive of sugar and tar and molasses. 

To James it smelled of romance, adventure, 
and youth. Three years had passed since his 
nostrils had last been filled and his imagina- 
tion ravished by such a breeze. He went out 
on the gallery, gazed eagerly away at the 
black-etched shipping and the star-shot sea, 
and sniffed the breeze with relish. 

After dinner he left the hotel and wandered 
aimlessly but eagerly through the wide and 
narrow streets, to think of Victoria Feather- 
stonhaugh, to picture finding her some day 
amid these scenes and airs of romance. Get- 
ting clear of the business streets, he followed 
his whim along wide avenues pillared on either 
side by gray boles of royal palms. The surf 
awash on the hidden beach sang in his ears, 
and the wind came to him through rustling 
foliage and walled gardens with a scent of 
spices and flowers. Lights from open windows 
and doors flooded out through vine-screened 
galleries and gates of iron wrought in scrolls 
and bars and set in high walls of white and 
pink. 

It was after ten o'clock when James got 
back to the Ice House Hotel. He went to bed 
immediately and slept soundly. Early, in the 
cool of the morning, he went out to inquire 
at the post-office and telegraph-office if any- 
thing in the way of letters or cables had come 
for him. He drew two letters from editors 
and a cablegram from Kent Savage. 

“ Next boat,” ran the poet’s message. 

James cabled instructions to William Smuin 
to forward everything to the Ice House Hotel, 
then went down to the water-front, and for an 
hour watched and breathed the busy, high- 
scented life of the wharfs. Big negroes in 
scanty attire went from the warehouses to the 
schooners with great bags of raw sugar on their 
heads. Blacks were working the winch at the 
main hatch of a barkantine from Newfound- 
land, bringing up drums of dried codfish. 
Other blacks, equipped with two wheeled 
trucks, rushed these drums from the barkan- 
tine’s side up the wharf and into a warehouse. 
Of all these operations not one was accom- 
plished in silence. 

A cart drawn by cream-colored oxen, and 
another drawn by mouse-colored mules, ar- 
rived on the scene, each freighted with two 




















puncheons of molasses. They added consider- 
ably to the noise; and more carts and more 
puncheons followed them. The coopers were 
aboard a four-masted schooner, coopering man- 
fully on empty puncheons, which were to carry 
the contents of these other puncheons across 
many sea miles. Their hammers made a 
frantic din. The skipper of the four-master 
paced the deck in his pajamas, with his fin- 
gers in his ears. The mate of the barkantine 
addressed a black toiler in unparliamentary 
terms. 

“T asks you to remembah, sah, that I’s a 
free-bo’n British object, sah!” retorted the son 
of St. Mark’s. 

James returned to his hotel to look for 
breakfast, and in the office came face to face 
with Andrew Lemont Costin. Costin had his 
gaze fixed on a lighted match and the end of 
a cigar at the moment; and when James spoke 
his name he let both match and cigar fall to 
the floor. He blushed violently and grinned 
sheepishly. 

“So you are here!” he said. “I wondered 
if you would have sense enough to come.” 
He recovered his cigar and held out his hand. 
“Glad to see you, Beauchamp,” he added. 
“You came in last night, I suppose. Good 
passage?” 

James pressed the editor’s hand cordially, 
but continued to eye him with frank astonish- 
ment and inquiry. 

“T thought you had gone to Ontario, to 
fish,” he said. “ You told me you were going 
north, I’m certain of it. What brought you 
here?” 

“TI changed my plans suddenly,” returned 
Costin. “A sudden idea that I should like to 
see St. Mark’s took possession of me. I’ve 
never been in this part of the world before. 
Breakfast is ready. Come along!” 

“ But why St. Mark’s?” asked James. 

“When it comes to that, why not St. 
Mark’s?” retorted Costin. 

They were half through breakfast before 
either spoke again. Then Costin said: 

“Beauchamp, I came here to try to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of Miss Featherston- 
haugh. All that I have succeeded in learning 
is that her father left the island three weeks 
ago, on an eastward-bound boat of the Franco- 
Brazilian Line, evidently without leaving any 
address behind him.” He paused for a mo- 
ment and smiled into the younger man’s eyes. 
Then he continued: “As 1 have told you so 
much, I may as well finish the yarn. The 
fact is, 1 had asked Miss Featherstonhaugh to 
™marry me.” 


, 
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James changed color, and his breathing sud- 
denly became audible to his companion. 

“When was that?” he asked. 

“On the morning of the day she went 
away,” replied Costin. “ That was the last 
time I saw her. I had been trying to get my 
courage up to the point of asking her for 
several weeks.” 

“What did she say?” 

“* No, thank you.’ ” 

“She did not say ‘No, thank you’!” de- 
clared Beauchamp. 

“ Perhaps she did not use those exact words, 
but that was what it amounted to.” 

“Had that, or anything else you said or 
did, anything to do with her going away with- 
out leaving an address? Or are you involved 
in reason, whatever it is, for refusing to let 
me know where to find her?” asked James in 
a level voice, with a level glance toward his 
companion on the other side of the table. 

“No,” replied Costin. “ That is, I should 
be greatly astonished and pleased to hear or 
remember anything that would lead me to 
think so. No, I had nothing to do with it. 
Make your mind easy on that point. I never 
took her out to tea; I never took her any- 
where, for the simple but unpleasant reason 
that she always refused my invitations. She 
evidently preferred her own loneliness to my 
company—until you came along, and then she 
preferred your company to her loneliness, it 
seems. She didn’t care the snap of her fin- 
gers for me, except as an editor. We got 
along admirably together in the office. That 
was all—but I allowed myself to fall in love 
with her, like the confounded, middle-aged 
fool that Iam. I walked into it with my eyes 
wide open.” 

James was silent for some time. He was 
too busy with his own thoughts and emotions 
inspired by the other’s confession to feel any 
pity for Costin just then. 

“Tn that case, why have you gone to the 
trouble of coming here to inquire about her?” 
he asked. 

“ Because I am still interested in her,” re- 
plied Costin quietly. : 

They parted after breakfast. The editor 
sat on the seaward gallery and smoked and 
read, while James wandered about in the heat 
and wondered how he was to begin his in- 
quiries concerning Victoria’s father. How had 
Costin gone about it? Had Costin learned 
the source of Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s sudden 
affluence? Beauchamp had thought of asking 
this question at the breakfast-table, but had 
felt a sentimental reluctance to do so. He 
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would not be beholden to Costin for informa- 
tion concerning Victoria or her father. 

He wondered if Featherstonhaugh had ac- 
quired the funds which had inspired him to 
the trip abroad in speculation, in commerce, 
or by inheritance. If by commerce, he would 
surely have left signs of it behind him in the 
town, or at least in the island; if by specula- 
tion, surely some of the townspeople would 
have heard of it; and if by inheritance, it was 
unlikely that the whole community would be 
ignorant of the fact. 

James searched through the streets of the 
town for some sign of the name of Feather- 
stonhaugh. He discovered nothing of the kind. 
The heat, together with his failure to make a 
commencement of the task before him, dis- 
couraged him to such an extent that he re- 
turned to the hotel. He found Costin on the 
seaward gallery. 

“ What luck?” asked the editor. 

“ None,” confessed Beauchamp. “I haven't 
even made a start.” 

“Something is worrying me,” said Costin. 
“ Didn’t Miss Featherstonhaugh give you the 
impression, in her letter to you, that her father 
had suddenly acquired a considerable sum of 
money—had undergone a sudden change of 
fortune?” 

“ She wrote that he had succeeded in a busi- 
ness venture,” replied James, who had the 
letter by heart. “ But why does that worry 
you?” 

“T have a suspicion that perhaps he was 
fooling her.” 

“ Fooling her! Lying to her, do you mean? 
Have you a suspicion that he has persuaded 
her to go to Europe to meet him, and will 
not be able to support her there? Great 
Heavens, man! Why?” 

“It is only a suspicion. For that matter, 
she could support herself in London as she did 
in New York, so why worry? From what I 
can hear of her father, the only sign of sud- 
den financial success that he displayed was his 
sudden departure. It seems that just before 
sailing he raised some money by selling on the 
quiet whatever live stock he possessed free and 
unencumbered. He took all the cash with him. 
He left dozens of debts; and his property, a 
small sugar estate near here, has already been 
sold at public auction for the benefit of the 
mortgagees.” 

“Looks bad, doesn’t it?” said Beauchamp. 
“But it may be all right. He may have 


plenty of money, after all. He may be only 
dishonest; but however dishonest he is, surely 
the man could not possibly be guilty of play- 
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ing his daughter such an inhuman trick as you 
suspect him of!” 

“Very likely you are right,” said Costin 
gravely. “I hope to Heaven you are.” 





CHAPTER IX 


OVER THE WHITE WALL 


In the cool of the afternoon James Beau- 
champ strolled through the same residential 
streets that he had visited the night before, 
thinking of what he had heard from Costin 
about Victoria’s father, and not at all of the 
treasure on Rum Island or of Uncle Peter’s 
story. Anxiety for the girl gnawed him, 
though he could not bring himself to believe 
that her father would lie to her about his 
financial condition, or would induce her to 
give up her comfortable situation in New 
York unless he was in a position to take care 
of her. The man might be shiftless, but, 
after all, he was her father; and her father 
would be a gentleman, undoubtedly; and there 
are some things to which no gentleman, no 
matter how shiftless and worthless, would 
care to stoop. 

It was Beauchamp’s opinion that Feather- 
stonhaugh had made a lucky strike somehow, 
and had left his creditors in the lurch merely 
as a matter of convenience to himself. Shift- 
less and dishonest he might be; but no father 
who was at the same time an educated Eng- 
lishman—and Victoria’s father must have been 
such—would stoop so low as to play fast and 
loose with the welfare of such a daughter. So 
he thought; and yet anxiety continued to 
gnaw him. He forgot his own desolate con- 
dition in his solicitude for her welfare and 
happiness. 

As he walked slowly along a white wall 
overhung by dark-green foliage, his ears caught 
the sound of voices in the garden on the other 
side; but his brain would not have heeded the 
sound had not one of the voices pronounced 
a word that brought him to a sudden standstill 
with every sense alert. 

“ Featherstonhaugh ” was the word. It rang 
in his ears like a shout, and through the silence 
which followed it like the echo of a shout. 
Featherstonhaugh! It set his pulses leaping 
as if a certain beloved hand had touched his 
shoulder. His first dazed thought was that 
some one had spoken of her, of Victoria; and 
then he remembered that her father’s name 
also was Featherstonhaugh. 

He’ stood motionless, stilling his breath, 
straining his ears for the next word. He heard 























the soft drumming of the surf on the reef, 
far away beyond the green gardens and wide 
roofs, the rustling of the wind in the crowns 
of the high palms, the rumble of distant cart- 
wheels on the white road; but for seconds that 
seemed minutes to him, silence held the un- 
seen garden behind the wall. 

The road was vacant save for an aged negro 
hobbling with a staff in his right hand and a 
sack on his shoulder. James saw a green 
lizard dart on the white wall at his elbow, 
pause, distend its yellow throat, then glide up 
and over the wall. 

The silence of the garden was broken again, 
this time by a clinking sound, as if the neck 
of a bottle had touched the edge of a thin 
glass; and then there came a voice: 

“Say when.” 

“ Enough,” returned another voice. 

“Seven thousand pounds. The offer has 
been accepted, and the transfer is to be made 
immediately. I have been authorized to act 
for both parties. You could have knocked 
me over with a straw.” 

“T believe you. Seven thousand! 
did he get the money?” 

“Wish I knew! Easy money, or Feather 
would never have collared it. Some dead 
relative, I suppose. Have you ever thought 
of the fortunes that are left every year to out- 
and-out fools and fakirs and cumberers of the 
earth? It is simply maddening! Here it is 
old Feather’s turn—and honest, hard-working 
men like ourselves must go on eating and 
drinking in the sweat of our brows!” 

“But I’ve heard somewhere that the 
Featherstonhaughs are not a wealthy family— 
haven’t been for several generations. Worn 
out in pocket as well as in spirit—you know 
the kind.” 

“He seems to be able to raise seven thou- 
sand pounds, at any rate. You may take my 
word for it that no Mansard makes a sale 
before he sees the price.” 

Mansard! At that name James Beauchamp 
shifted his feet slightly and placed his left 
hand against the wall. A tingling shock went 
through him. 

“You are right; but is Rum Island worth 
the money? Not more than four hundred 
acres of it cleared, I should think; and none 
of it first-class cane-land at that.” 

Again Beauchamp felt the tingling through 
his nerves and up and down his spine. Con- 
fused emotions oppressed his lungs, so that he 
gasped for breath. Rum Island! Mansard! 


Where 


What had Featherstonhaugh to do with Rum 
Island and the Mansards? 


A slight dizziness 
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seized him and slipped swiftly away. He 
leaned more heavily against the wall. 

“Tt is a good island, and the timber alone 
is worth thousands. Old Feather used to know 
it, years ago. He worked on the island, when 
a young man—or pretended to. You don’t 
think that he has purchased it for purely senti- 
mental reasons, do you?” 

Both voices were raised in laughter at that. 
Then the dialogue went on: 

“T’ve heard my father say that his first wife 
was a tartar, and as big as a dragoon, and 
that the second was a beauty, but a fool.” 

“Poor fool! She hadn’t a penny of her 
own, and Feather was down and out when she 
married him—ran away with him, they say. 
Better men were after her, too—a number of 
honest planters, including an uncle of my own, 
and an Englishman named Finlay, or Farley, 
who had made a pot of money somewhere in 
Brazil. They say old Feather had charming 
manners in his youth, before rum spoiled them, 
and played on the Spanish guitar to distrac- 
tion. Help yourself, old top—you have no 
charming manners for rum to spoil.” 

“Thanks! The same to you. Did he have 
any children by his second venture? Easy 
with the water!” 

“Only one lived to grow up, I believe—a 
daughter.” 

James, on the other side of the white wall, 
was running Uncle Peter’s story swiftly 
through his reeling brain. There could be no 
doubt of it! The two wives—the dragoon and 
the beauty; the rich Englishman from Brazil 
named Finlay; the only child; Rum Island 
and the Mansards. There could be no doubt 
of it! 

Sharply he remembered Victoria’s distressed 
interest in his Uncle Peter’s story. Her anx- 
ious questions flashed back to him—‘ Do you 
believe that old man?” “Is he really your 
uncle?” “ Do you believe that any man exists 
in the whole world so weak and despicable 
as that Jack—so grasping, so false, so beg- 
garly?” 

It was as if her voice were at his ear. It 
was as if he could see her startled, horrified 
face again, and her wonderful, frightened eyes. 
There could be no doubt of it. Jack, the 
weakling, the trickster, the beggar, the man 
without honesty or self-respect, the despicable 
villain of his uncle’s story, was the father of 
Victoria! She, the adorable, the desirable, 
the brave and honest, was the daughter of 
Jack, daughter of Peter Finlay’s enemy, daugh- 
ter of the man who had tricked Finlay out of 
love and then begged money from him for the 
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support of the woman—yes, and for the sup- 
port of the child! 

For a moment James leaned his shoulder 
against the wall. Then, with an effort, he 
straightened himself and moved slowly away. 
He was dazed and suffocated. He was numbed 
by a vast, vague horror—horror of the man 
Jack, of the past, of Peter Finlay’s story; and 
his heart sickened with fear for Victoria and 
for himself. Even now she was in her father’s 
power, in a far land, and he was helpless here 
in the white and green street. 

He paused before the gate, which stood 
open, and saw the green of grass and shrubs 
and the cool dusk of the wide gallery waver- 
ingly, as if through running water. He swayed 
in the gateway, steadied himself against one of 
the stone posts, and glanced around it to the 
left. He saw two young men seated beneath 
an arbor of flowering vines, with glasses, a 
decanter, and a clay water-bottle on the table 
between them. They were staring at him with 
questioning eyes, and each held his glass ar- 
rested half-way between his lips and the table. 
The one who sat with his back to the wall 
was twisted sharply to the right in his canvas 
chair. 

James regarded the scene through the veil 
of confused emotions and thoughts which 
filmed his eyes and brain. It seemed to him 
to be very charming and peaceful, but a long 
way off. 

“ Drunk!” exclaimed one of the men at the 
table. 

“ Or a touch of sun,” said the other. “ He’s 
a stranger.” 

James said nothing, though he supposed 
that their remarks referred to him. He was 
quite sure that he was not drunk; but the idea 
that he was suffering from a touch of sun in- 
terested him. Very likely it was so. His hat 
was too small and thin for the climate. He 
felt tired, anyway—much too tired to leave 
the support of the gate-post; but when the 
two rose from their seats and advanced to- 
ward him across the shadowed lawn, he 
swayed from the post, turned unsteadily, and 
walked away. 

His brain and vision cleared swiftly, and he 
was angry with himself for the brief weakness 
that had passed. He had made a pretty fool 
of himself. Now those people would want to 
know who he was and what he was after. 

He heard the strokes of light feet behind 
him, and strong hands were laid upon his 
shoulders. 

“Come back with us,” said one of the men 
of the garden. “ You are not well. Your face 
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is as white as chalk. You must rest for a few 
minutes.” 

“ Thanks; but I’m well enough,” said James. 
“T was dizzy for a moment, that’s all.” 

They turned him around and walked him 
back to the gate, and through it. He did not 
resist. What was the use? He might as well 
sit down in this garden as anywhere. So he 
sank into one of the canvas chairs. 

“T’m not drunk,” he said. “ I have not been 
drinking. And I have not been in the sun 
enough to have been touched by it; but I’m 
tired.” 

One of them poured him a stiff glass of rum 
and water. 


CHAPTER X 


A LETTER TO VICTORIA 


James sipped the rum and water and 
smoked a cigarette. The color returned to his 
face. He chatted sanely of unimportant things 
until his glass was empty, then got to his feet, 
thanked his entertainers, and wished them 
good afternoon. The two shook hands with 
him and complimented him on his speedy 
recovery. 

“ You looked all in when we first saw you,” 
said one of them. 

“Indeed you did,” said the other. “ White 
as a sheet. Have another before you go, won’t 
you? That’s the real old Mount Jolly, ten 
years in wood. There isn’t one regret in an 
anker of it, nor a headache in a tun.” 

James declined, firmly but politely. He was 
not in the mood to test the ancient liquor’s 
immunity to regret. He felt a weight of care, 
and wanted to get away somewhere by him- 
self, so that he might indulge in undisturbed 
thought. He produced his pocketbook and 
from it his card, which he extended to the 
nearer of the young men. In doing so, he 
spilled several papers to the ground, and while 
he and his new acquaintances recovered them 
a yellow sheet opened in his hand. It was the 
cabled message to Uncle Peter, which had ar- 
rived on the day of Uncle Peter’s death: 


I have fooled you again. 


James stared at it, instantly forgetting his 
surroundings. 

He returned to the hotel; but before he 
left the garden the two young men had told 
him their names, obtained his address, and 
promised to call on him soon. He went di- 
rectly to his room; where he sat down by one 
of the open windows and sank his head be- 




















tween his hands. His thoughts were violent 
and clouded by anxiety. They rushed from 
one problem to another and got him nowhere. 

At one moment he decided that the mes- 
sage to his uncle meant that Jack — Jack 
Featherstonhaugh — had found Tomas Silva’s 
treasure; but in the next moment he was sure 
that it was not so, for why should the fellow 
pay seven thousand pounds for the island after 
finding the hoard? No, he had acquired his 
sudden fortune in some other way, and had 
purchased Rum Island with seven thousand 
pounds of it, so that he might pursue his 
search for the treasure undisturbed at some 
future date. 

But if this were the case, what did the 
message mean? It must mean something of 
which James had not yet heard. It must 
point to a greater injury to Peter Finlay than 
the robbery of gold coins and jewelry. 

If so, what? The question stumped him. 
He turned from it to other points of the 
amazing situation. 

The “Jack” of his uncle’s story was 
Featherstonhaugh, Victoria’s father. This he 
could not doubt after overhearing the con- 
versation of Bedford and Jones in the garden. 
He centered his mind on this fact, and soon 
found that familiarity with it robbed it of 
much of its horror. Bad fathers, who are them- 
selves the offshoots of good stock, often pro- 
duce good children. The children throw back 
beyond the immediate sire to earlier and finer 
members of the family. So it must be with 
Victoria. 

Moreover, Victoria’s mother was a good and 
beautiful woman. Peter Finlay had said so. 
Peter had loved her. If the fact that the man 
who had injured his uncle was Victoria’s father 
constituted the reason of which she had writ- 
ten, then he thanked God for it—for it was no 
reason at all for her to hide from him. 

What did Beauchamp care who her father 
was? Nothing. She was herself! 

James continued to follow this comforting 
line of thought until he realized that he had 
profited by the greatest injury which Feather- 
stonhaugh had done to Peter Finlay. If the 
false weakling had not outwitted Beauchamp’s 
uncle in the great love-affair of Peter’s life 
there would have been no Victoria! 

. This was an amazing thought, and for a mo- 
ment it staggered him. Victoria would not 
have been; or, if she had been, she would 
have been his cousin—and with Peter Finlay 
for her father, she could not have been exactly 
the Victoria whom he knew and loved. Had 
things gone better for Peter Finlay twenty-five 
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or more years ago, life would be empty now 
for James Beauchamp. 

So it seemed to James, at least. He could 
not picture a world without eVictoria, or a life 
without hope of her and memories of her. 
Such is love. Of such stuff were Victoria’s 
charms and the young man’s heart. 

James felt a gentle pang of remorse at the 
thought, at the thrill of the conviction, that 
from his good uncle’s sufferings of the past 
had flowered his own joy of to-day and—as 
he hoped—the future. 

Revived hope cleared his brain. He would 
see Jones or Bedford in the morning, and 
learn from them Featherstonhaugh’s address 
and the particulars of the purchase of Rum 
Island. He supposed that Bedford was the 
agent for the Mansard estate in St. Mark’s. 
He wondered at himself for not having made 
these inquiries before, while he talked with the 
young men in the garden and drank their 
Mount Jolly rum. With Featherstonhaugh’s 
address in his possession he would soon get 
into communication with Victoria. 

James said nothing to Costin about the 
things he had learned from the conversation 
of his new acquaintances, for the editor had 
not heard Peter Finlay’s story; but now, for 
the first time, he felt pity for him. Now that 
the discovery of Victoria seemed a simple 
matter, now that James knew the reason for 
her secrecy concerning her whereabouts and 
found it no reason at all, he was free to realize 
the editor’s sad case. 

Poor Costin! But it was his own fault, re- 
flected James. A man of forty, and inclining 
to a roundness of frontal outline, should have 
better sense than to allow himself to fall in 
love with a creature so youthful, so charming 
in mind and spirit and body, so—well, so ex- 
ceptional and desirable beyond words. Costin 
should have married fifteen years ago, when 
Victoria was about five years of age, and so 
have saved himself these vain and untimely 
pangs. 

James felt pity for him—pity for the editor 
and joy for himself. Of course he did not 
mention either his joy or his pity; but Costin 
seemed to feel something unusual in the air. 

“What is amusing you?” he asked, with a 
hint of peevishness in his voice. “ Have you 
had too much to drink?” 

In answer, James smiled kindly and shook 
his head. 

“Then you have heard something of the 
Featherstonhaughs. What is it?” 

“ Featherstonhaugh has money. Since leav- 
ing here he has negotiated for the purchase of 
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a property valued at seven thousand pounds. 
That is, his offer is seven thousand; the 
property may be worth more—or less.” 

“What is the property?” 

James told him. 

“ How did you learn all this?” 

James answered the question, but did not 
tell all that he had heard. 

“And you got Featherstonhaugh’s address, 
I suppose?” said Costin. 

“T’ll get it to-morrow,” replied James. 

Costin regarded his companion thoughtfully 
for several minutes. Then he said: 

“You are a good fellow, Beauchamp, and 
an able and entertaining writer. You make 
about four or five thousand dollars a year, I 
suppose, and hope to make twice and thrice 
as much before you are much older. I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t, so long as your energy 
holds out. Aside from your personal advan- 
tages and distinctions, it is a fine thing to be 
a Beauchamp, I dare say. Strengthens one’s 
good opinion of oneself, I imagine. But about 
Miss Featherstonhaugh. You seem to be high- 
ly delighted with the news that her father is 
in a position to offer seven thousand pounds 
for a piece of land. I shouldn’t be so pleased, 
if I happened to be in your shoes, unless my 
regard for Victoria was so purely altruistic 
that I thought only of her happiness and not 
at all of my own.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked James. 

“Just this,” replied Costin impressively. 
“ Your acquaintance with Victoria was brief— 
a matter of four or five days. She took a 
fancy to you, evidently. She was lonely then. 
She wasn’t a mixer; but when you turned up 
she immediately recognized you as being of her 
own kind—the very simplicity and easiness of 
their manners distinguish them in America, 
James—and so went out and had tea with you. 
British, Beauchamp, young, the author of 
‘Shark Reef ’—it is not to be wondered at 
that her lonely heart warmed to you. You fell 
in love with her, of course; but did she fall 
in love with you? Remember that she is very 
young—even younger than yourself. And she 
was very lonely. Perhaps she gave you some 
cause for believing that she really cared for 
you—and that may be her reason for keeping 
the knowledge of her present whereabouts 
from you. Remember that she is not lonely 
now; that she is poor no longer; that she does 
not work for her living any more.” 

“T am sure that she cares,” said James, 
“and I know that the sudden improvement 
in her father’s worldly condition is not her 
reason for keeping me in ignorance of her 
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whereabouts. 1 know the reason—and it is no 
reason at all!” 

“You do? What is it?” 

“T am not at liberty to tell you. I did 
not learn it from her. It has nothing to do 
with her, but with her father; but, even so, it 
is no reason at all.” 

“ Then from whom did you learn it? From 
those obliging young men?” 

“Not entirely. They are not yet aware of 
the fact that I am interested in the Feather- 
stonhaughs. What I know of Victoria’s father 
I learned from an uncle of mine who used to 
live in St. Mark’s before the girl was born, 
and who died a little while ago.” 

“T beg your pardon, James,” said Costin. 
“T did not know that you had an uncle mixed 
up in the affair—that it was a family matter. 
Heaven forbid that I should pry into the 
skeleton-closets of the Beauchamps and the 
Featherstonhaughs!” 

James was glad to let the subject drop at 
that. After a game of cribbage and a last 
cigar he said good night and went to bed; but 
he did not sleep well. 

Night is a time for worry, and bed is a place 
for worry, if one has anything to worry about. 
To most people the stillness and half lights 
conjure up something to fret and haunt brain 
or heart—the sting of a wound given or re- 
ceived, the twinge of some injustice dealt or 
suffered; debt, doubt, and ghosts of old de- 
spairs; memories of unfriendly or reproachful 
faces and day-forgotten foolishnesses; stirrings 
of old griefs; remorse for yesterday and fear 
for to-morrow. 

Withdrawn from the lamps and the voices, 
and yet denied the protection of sleep, ‘a man 
stands naked out of the press of the fight, 
clear of the dust of conflict. Vanity and 
courage slip from him. He stands between 
two worlds, fretted and frighted. by the 
troubles of the one, a stranger to the peace 
of the other. Withdrawn from the heady, 
braggart joy of this life, withheld from the 
calm peace of the after life, the door of which 
is mortal death, he lies wide-eyed and knows 
what it is to be a coward. 

James Beauchamp lay awake, defenseless. 
Doubts that he had killed came to life again 
and grew mightily. Hope paled in him and 
flickered low, like an expiring flame. 

Was Featherstonhaugh a safe guardian for 
Victoria, however wealthy he might be? And 
did she really care? After all, she had known 
him for only a few days; and she had been 
lonely then. Was she lonely now? What was 
he, who was he, what had he shown to her, 























that would have caused her to love him in those 
few days? Nothing! 

He was one of her own kind, as Costin 
phrased it—nothing more than that. He had 
entered her life when she was lonely, and be- 
cause he spoke as she spoke, and perhaps 
thought a little as she thought, she had liked 
him. Liked him! That was the word. 

And she was very young, as Costin had 
said, and perhaps had not lately been in the 
way of meeting men that she would even like 
—men of her own kind. But now? If her 
father were wealthy—and it seemed that he 
was—she would meet plenty of people. She 
would no longer have to work. She would no 
longer be lonely. He hoped that these things 
were so with her; and in so hoping he felt a 
bitter self-pity. 

James slept before dawn. He awoke in the 
bright morning, feeling tired, but with hope 
and courage renewed in him. After a cup of 
tea he and Costin played for half an hour in 
the blue sea-bath before the hotel. An egg- 
swizzle followed the bath, then a fresh-water 
shower, then breakfast. James was cheerful 
and talkative at the table, and the editor un- 
usually quiet. 

After breakfast James tried to work, but in 
two hours he wrote only half a page. The 
drifting salt wind and the unceasing smash and 
slobber and run of the surf on the sand made 
him restless; and his mind was too full of 
Victoria to deal with his story. So he re- 
placed the cover on his typewriter and with 
his pen began a letter. 

It was to Victoria. In the first sentence 
he told her of his love, simply, strongly, con- 
vincingly; and then, enjoying the confession, 
he told it again, at some length, and yet again 
at still greater length. He found it to be an 
inexhaustible theme; and as he enlarged upon 
it with unfaltering pen he recalled with wonder 
the difficulty which he had always experienced 
when dealing with the subject in fiction. 

Having informed her that he loved her, and 
a little of how he loved her, in four closely- 
written pages, he went on to tell her of his 
discovery of the fact that the “Jack” of 
Uncle Peter’s story and her father were one 
and the same person. With a fresh flow of 
ink he ran on: 


If this is your reason for hiding from me, I tell 
you that it is no reason at all. Even if your father 
had been my enemy, instead of my uncle’s, noth- 
ing of the bitterness of it could come between 
you and me—if you care at all for me. Do you? 
But I have asked that question before—and in- 
tend to ask it many times again. 
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Your father outwitted Uncle Peter in love. It 
was rough on poor Uncle Peter, but I am selfish 
enough to thank God for it; for where would you 
be if Featherstonhaugh had not had the better of 
Finlay in that affair? I can either forget or for- 
give all that Peter Finlay told me about his rival; 
and the chances are that your father’s behavior 
was not as black as my uncle painted it. Uncle 
Peter was honest, but doubtless prejudiced. No 
wonder. But this has nothing to do with us, if 
you care one-tenth as much for me as I care 
for you—one twentieth—one hundredth part as 
much ! 


And so on, and so on. This, too, seemed to 
be an inexhaustible subject; and yet the letter 
was not finished when James locked it away in 
the top of his trunk and went down to lunch. 

At four o’clock he went afoot to the garden 
in which he had met Bedford and Jones the 
day before. The place was deserted. A serv- 
ant, an ancient negro, told him that Mr. Bed- 
ford had not yet returned from his office. 

James started back toward the business 
quarter of the town, and had not gone more 
than two hundred yards before he caught sight 
of Bedford driving toward him at a spanking 
pace in a high, yellow-wheeled cart. He waved 
his hand as the pony came abreast of him, and 
Bedford swung in to the curb and pulled up 
short. 

“T’ve been looking for you,” said James. 
“JT want you and Mr. Jones to dine with me 
to-night, at the Ice House.” 

“ Not to-night, thanks all the same,” re- 
turned Bedford. “‘That’s not the way we do 
things in St. Mark’s. To-night you dine with 
me—and your friend Costin, too. I’ve been at 
the hotel. I'll telephone Jones. He went back 
to Mount Jolly this morning. Your dinner— 
to-morrow, if you say so.” 

James didn’t object to this arrangement. 
So long as he was given an opportunity to 
obtain Featherstonhaugh’s address without ex- 
citing curiosity he did not care who paid for 
the dinner. 

“ Jump in and drive down to the careenage 
with me,” invited Bedford. “The New York 
boat is coming in.” 

James did so. As they reached the docks, 
the big steamer was at anchor and the shore- 
boats were pulling for the landing-stairs with 
the passengers. A young man in a gray flannel 
suit that needed pressing got limply out of the 
first boat to touch the stairs, and ascended 
the steps slowly and weakly. He clung to the 
black boy who carried his bags and gazed 
around with a dazed air. He fixed a glass in 
one eye. 
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“It’s Savage!” exclaimed James, indicating 
the limp figure to Bedford. 
“Tt doesn’t look it,” said Bedford; “ but if 
it is a friend of yours, give it a shout. One 
more for our dinner-party!” 





CHAPTER XI 
A LETTER FROM VICTORIA 


James shouted to the poet, then got down 
from the trap and went to meet him. Savage 
gave him a limp hand, but said no word. 
James and the boy together assisted the 
voyager to the cart and hoisted him to the 
back seat. Savage acknowledged the introduc- 
tion to Bedford with a wabbly nod and a 
gray smile. He did not speak. 

“T’'ll put you down at your hotel,” said 
Bedford to Beauchamp. “Pull your friend 
together in time for dinner. Seven o'clock at 
my house. I'll phone Jones.” 

“T have had enough of action and of mo- 
tion, me!” mumbled Savage. 

As the boy hoisted the second of the poet’s 
bags into the yellow cart, a shabby carriage 
passed, heading from the wharf for the city. 
James glanced idly into the vehicle, then start- 
ed slightly and gazed after it with puzzled 
eyes. 

“Another of your friends?” queried the 
observant Mr. Bedford. 

“T don’t know,” replied James. “ She re- 
minds me of some one I’ve seen before, some- 
where, but I can’t place her.” 

The pony set off at a rattling trot and 
overhauled and passed the shabby carriage in 
fifty yards. Again James glanced down for a 
second at the occupant of the carriage. This 
time her eyes met his, and she turned her face 
away. He was sure that he had seen her some- 
where before, but where and when, and who 
she was, he could not think. 

Costin’s face brightened at the sight of 
the poet. Forgetting his sorrows, he laughed 
heartily, almost uproariously. 

“You here, too?” he exclaimed. “You look 
like something washed up by the tide—washed 
but not ironed. And what has brought you to 
St. Mark’s—the same thing?” 

“ That’s right, Stuffy,” returned the poet in 
a weak voice as he let himself slowly down 
from the back seat of the cart. “Order it 
now, will you? Tell them to make it cold and 
strong and without sugar. Hold! Lend me a 
hand. These are my sea-legs I’m wearing, and 


they don’t work very well. I mislaid my others 
somewhere on that accursed ship.” 
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They helped him into the hotel, and James 
took him to his room while Costin registered 
for him. He lay flat on the bed; but a red 
swizzle stiffened his back somewhat. He sat 
up, demanded another swizzle, and asked 
James if the treasure had been unearthed. 

“T haven’t looked for it yet,” said James. 

“ What treasure?” asked Costin. 

“ Hasn’t James let you in on the treasure- 
hunt?” inquired the poet. “And if not, what 
are you here for? Oh, beg pardon! Perhaps 
you are looking for the wood-nymph, too.” 

“T have not heard anything about a wood- 
nymph or a treasure,” said Costin. “I came 
to St. Mark’s for a change of air.” 

Savage took a sip of his second swizzle and 
looked at Beauchamp. 

“ Have you found her yet?” he asked. 

The editor also turned his eyes on James, 
and his glance expressed a feeling of injury 
and suspicion. 

“ Not yet,” replied James uneasily; “ but I 
hope to get her address to-day.” He met Cos- 
tin’s glance. ‘“ Savage doesn’t know her,” he 
continued. ‘“ He hasn’t met her; but he has 
heard about her from me. He saw her on 
the avenue one afternoon, with me—and he’s 
been writing verses about her ever since. 
When she went away like that, I—well, I had 
to tell some one about it, so I told Kent. I 
felt that he would understand, you know, be- 
ing a poet.” 

“T intended to immortalize her flight in a 
dozen poems during the voyage,” said the 
poet; “ but I didn’t. I didn’t immortalize any- 
thing; and I greatly fear that I never shall 
again. I have a horrid suspicion that my spark 
of divine fire got lost overboard.” 

The others paid no attention to him. James 
and the editor continued to eye each other, 
James with a suggestion of apology in his 
glance, and Costin with questions in his. 

“T mentioned an uncle of mine yesterday— 
the uncle who used to know Victoria’s father,” 
said James. “A story which he told me short- 
ly before his death throws light upon Feather- 
stonhaugh’s character and past. Also, it ex- 
plains Kent’s mention of treasure, and her 
reason for—ah, you understand. I'll tell you 
the story.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said Costin. 

“T’ve already heard it, so please order me 
another of these fizzles, or swozzles, or what- 
ever you call ’em,” said Savage. 

James fixed the editor with his eye, and laid 
a hand on his arm. 

“Don’t sulk,” he said. “I intend to tell 
you my uncle’s story, so you may as well sit 
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down and take it quietly. You can press the 
button before I begin. Three of them, on 
me.” 

And so it was. James told the story, briefly 
but vividly. It impressed Costin strongly, 
and either it or the third swizzle completed 
the poet’s recovery. 

“T told you so,” said Savage. “ Any reader 
of fiction could have seen, at a glance, that 
Jack was your wood-nymph’s father; but you, 
a writer of fiction, refused to believe it. On 
the strength of it I'll have a bath and change 
for this impending dinner.” 

“Your uncle’s story is true, I suppose?” 
said Costin. 

“ Absolutely,” returned James. 

“Then isn’t Tomas Silva’s treasure the 
likeliest source of Featherstonhaugh’s sudden 
fortune? And wouldn't that explain the cable- 
gram saying, ‘I have fooled you again ’?” 

“Tf that were so, why would he pay seven 
thousand pounds of it for the island after he 
had lifted the loot? If he had found that 
treasure, he would invest it in something he 
knew less about, and liked more, than cane- 
land. I imagine he has had enough of canes 
and St. Mark’s.” 

“How many people 
treasure?” 

“ Ourselves and Victoria—and her father, of 
course; no one else, I think, unless Kent 
Savage has been babbling.” 

“Oh, Kent! Nobody would pay any atten- 
tion to what he said, even if he talked about 
buried treasure. Poor old Kent! He is a 
first-rate poet; but he converses almost ex- 
clusively through his hair.” 

Mr. Bedford’s dinner was a success. Mr. 
Bedford was a bachelor and not more than a 
year or two older than James Beauchamp; 
but he possessed a clear and steady head for 
business, a reputation for honesty, and an ex- 
haustive knowledge of cane-culture. He acted 
as genera] manager and agent of the estates 
of half a dozen absentee proprietors. 

Among these absent proprietors was Cap- 
tain Ralph Mansard, R.E., eldest grandchild 
of the late Colonel Alexander Mansard, and 
one of the chief inheritors of that old man’s 
fortune. The captain had been born in St. 
Mark’s, and a Featherstonhaugh; but to com- 
ply with the terms of his grandfather’s will 
he had long ago relinquished the name of 
Featherstonhaugh and replaced it with that of 
Mansard. 

In short, the owner of all the Mansard 
property in and about St. Mark’s was a half- 
brother to Victoria Featherstonhaugh, and 
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Featherstonhaugh had purchased Rum Island 
from his own son. 

James gathered the above information dur- 
ing the course of the dinner. As for Feather- 
stonhaugh’s address, he learned by artful and 
well-timed questions that the transfer of Rum 
Island had been made by cable between 
Messrs. Hodge & Hicks, of Ludgate Hill, Cap- 
tain Mansard’s London solicitors, and Mr. 
Bedford. Hodge & Hicks, it appeared, had 
represented both Mansard and Featherston- 
haugh in the transaction. James surrepti- 
tiously wrote the name and address of that 
firm on his cuff. 

Mr. Jones, of Mount Jolly, was even 
younger than his friend Bedford. The name 
of his father’s estate might well have been his, 
so jovially did he confront his days and nights. 
He came of a race of men long famous in 
these seas for their cheery natures, and from 
a property that gave its name to a rum highly 
regarded as long ago as the days of Admiral 
Benbow. He did at least his share toward 
prolonging the dinner and sustaining its high 
pitch of conviviality. 

It was early when Beauchamp, Costin, and 
Savage returned to the Ice House Hotel—so 
early that cocks were crowing here and there 
and small birds were rustling in the black 
trees. Early and cool and fresh were the hour 
and the world. 

James felt that no matter what was wrong, 
everything was right. He didn’t go to bed. 
He left the editor and the poet to find their 
couches as best they could, and turned on the 
light above his table. From his trunk he 
brought the partially written letter to Victoria, 
and with flowing pen and swelling heart he 
added page after page to it. 

Suddenly the light was switched off; but 
by this time the new day was growing bright 
along the sea and shining in at his windows. 
So he finished his letter by that magic radi- 
ance, sealed the envelope with violet wax, 
and addressed it to Miss Victoria Featherston- 
haugh, in care of John Featherstonhaugh, Esq., 
in care of Messrs. Hodge & Hicks, 26 Ludgate 
Hill, London, England. On a corner of the 
envelope he added a request that the missive 
should be forwarded. 

James was immensely pleased with himsclf 
and the world.’ He admired the morning, and 
pitied all who were not awake and up to share 
its beauty with him. He thought of trying 
his hand at some verses—he had written 
poetry when he was younger—but changed his 
mind and went down to the beach for a swim 
instead. 
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The blue water ran in from the open sea 
over the white soundings, alive with fires of 
gold and pearl and turquoise stolen from the 
gates of heaven that shone in the morning 
sky. The gentle swell broke in a million rain- 
bows on the white sand. An hour in that 
water was like an hour of life in fairy-land. 

After his bath, James dressed, posted his 
letter to Victoria, then returned to his room 
and drank a cup of tea. The day was still 
young and cool and inspiring, breakfast was 
still a long way off, and Costin and the poet 
were still in their rooms and probably in their 
beds. James had been gay but temperate the 
night before. Now he felt joyous and strong; 
so he took the cover off the typewriter and 
worked on his story until the clanging of the 
breakfast-bell turned his energies from fiction 
to food. 

The editor and the poet did not appear at 
table, but had toast and black coffee sent to 
their rooms. This struck James as a good 
joke, for he had curried chicken, pepper-pot, 
baked yams, and shaddock marmalade under 
his belt. He decided to go up and jolly the 
men of toast and coffee. 

He lit his pipe as he left the dining-room, 
for he was sure that the reek of it would in- 
spire his friends to get out of bed. As he 
crossed the office to the stairs, the clerk hand- 
ed him a letter. It bore an English stamp, 
and was addressed to him in New York, 
whence it had been readdressed by William 
Smuin. It had London and New York post- 
marks. All this James saw at a glance; but 
he continued to stand for several seconds with 
the letter unopened in his hand, turning it over 
and over. Through and beneath Smuin’s can- 
celation in red ink he had recognized Vic- 
toria’s writing. 

His courage was gone from him. Here he 
had a letter from her secure in his grasp— 
and he was afraid to open it! This senseless 
fear confused him. 

“Ts this all?” he asked. 

He had not intended to say anything. 

“Nothing more for you, sir, but several 
letters and papers for Mr. Costin,” replied the 
clerk. 

James turned his back on the stairs, crossed 
the office, and went out into the glaring sun- 
shine of the street. 

“ You haven't your hat, sir,” the clerk cried 
after him. “Shall I send up to your room 
for it?” 

James turned back into the hotel. 

“Never mind,” he said. “T’ll go up and 
get it.” 
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All he wanted was a chance to get off some- 
where by himself, to be alone with Victoria’s 
letter. 

He entered his room, closed the door, and 
turned the key in the lock. He opened the 
envelope very carefully and drew forth the 
folded sheet with trembling fingers. He sat 
down in the nearest chair and read the letter. 


My pear Mr. BEAuCHAMP: 

Having written to you before—that foolish, 
hysterical letter—and sent you that yet more 
foolish wire, I feel that it is now my duty to 
write to you at considerable length. You be- 
friended me in New York. I shall not soon for- 
get your kindness. I shall never forget our brief 
friendship. 

My father met me at Liverpool, and we have 
been together ever since. You will be surprised 
to hear that my father is the Jack of your uncle’s 
story; that is to say, he is the person whom your 
uncle used as a foundation for that libelous nar- 
rative. Nothing more unlike the unscrupulous 
weakling of Mr. Finlay’s story than my father 
could be imagined; and I feel sure that your 
uncle was aware of this even while he talked to 
you—or else is deranged. I fear that he was con- 
sciously malicious and false, or he would have 
used my father’s full name. It would seem that 
he is sane enough to avoid an action for libel. 

I do not blame you for having believed that 
story about an absolute stranger; but I bitterly 
blame myself for having believed it about my 
own father. Yes, I believed it! I don’t know 
why. I see now that I was unnatural and wicked 
to believe it for a moment, unnatural and wicked 
even to listen to it in silence I should have 
made myself known to you then and asked you 
to take me straight to Mr. Finlay. that I might 
confront him and deny his falsehoods. This 
sounds unnecessarily violent to you, no doubt; 
but it is what is in my heart and mind. I feel 
no anger toward you, of course. 

I told my father of our friendship, and of Mr. 
Finlay’s story, several days ago, after I had 
watched and studied him and made sure that 
there was no real truth in all those terrible things 
that your uncle said of him. He was bewildered 
at first, then deeply hurt; but he did not say an 
unkind word about Mr. Finlay. On the other 
hand, he did his best to defend your uncle to me. 

“When Peter said those things of me he could 
not have been in his right mind, for he does not 
think them of me,” he said. 

Father admitted that he and Mr. Finlay had 
not always agreed in everything. He said that 
your uncle had proved himself a good friend in a 
matter of four pounds, when they were both very 
young and poor; but that there had been high 
words between them some years later, when my 
father learned that your uncle had kept to him- 
self the prize drawn by a lottery ticket which he 
had taken as security for the loan. The loan had 




















been returned, as you may remember. Mr. Fin- 
lay was kind enough to admit that. 

There was some truth in Mr. Finlay’s story of 
father’s troubles with his first wife’s father, Colo- 
nel Mansard. That old man treated him shame- 
fully. There is no truth whatever in Mr. Finlay’s 
version of my father’s and mother’s courtship and 
marriage. They did not elope. Mr. Finlay did 
not know my mother, either before or after her 
marriage. 

Mr. Finlay also told you that he purchased a 
property for my father shortly after the marriage 
of my parents. There is not an atom of truth 
in this. I am hot with anger when I think of so 
monstrous a lie, and so cruel a one. The estate 
upon which father lived after his second marriage 
was a gift from his first wife, made to him during 
her life. 

My father is now wealthy, thanks to his own 
industry and a fortunate investment. Last year 
he invested every pound that he could raise, and 
the price of his cane-lands, in a mining property 
in Dutch Guiana. He had worked hard and 
lived simply for years, had been poor and lonely, 
and had saved up his money shilling by shilling; 
but now he is rich. 

He remembers Mr. Finlay’s story of the treas- 
ure on Rum Island. He thinks that your uncle 
was misinformed, for they spent weeks in search- 
ing for it and never found anything. He has 
never heard of it since; and he does not believe 
that old Tomas Silva was the kind of person to 
leave anything of value, once found, for others 
to find. 

That is all, I am glad to say; but it was my 
duty to write it to you. We are crossing to 
France to-morrow, and our mail will be forward- 
ed to us. I hope that you are writing a great 
deal and enjoying life in New York. I am read- 
ing your “Shark Reef” for the third time. I 
love that story. 

Please forget that hysterical first letter, and 
that foolish wire, and believe me, 

Your sincere friend, 
VicToRIA FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


CHAPTER XII 


SEEKING THE TRUTH 


BEWILDERMENT gave way to a sensation of 
unspeakable loss and loneliness in the young 
man’s heart and head. 

“She’s done with me,” he murmured. “ As 
quick as that! She is ashamed of that first 
letter. Costin was right. How could any man 
win her in four or five days? I’ve been a 
fool—and I’m still a fool!” 

He studied the letter. 

“She’s angry,” he said; “angry with me. 
But what did I do? Confound it all, she has 
no right to be angry with me! She is not 
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angry because I repeated Uncle Peter’s story 
to her—she asked me to do so, and I didn’t 
know Jack was her father then—but because 
she cared a little for me a few weeks ago, 
and showed it. That’s why she’s angry! And 
she makes this other thing an excuse to jump 
on me. That’s not good sportsmanship, and 
I could scarcely believe it of her but for this 
letter right under my eyes. What else am I 


to think? She’s through with me! She’s no 
longer lonely. Costin was right, confound 
him!” 


He continued to study the letter, word by 
word. He continued to poison his heart with 
the worst interpretation that grief, anger, and 
wounded pride could give it. 

“* There is not an atom of truth in this,’ ” 
he quoted. “ Not an atom of truth!” he ex- 
claimed. “Why not? It is Peter Finlay’s 
word against Featherstonhaugh’s. It is natural 
that she should take her father’s word, I sup- 
pose; but I take Peter Finlay’s. The old 
bounder has been lying to her as fast as a 
horse can trot, confound him! The miserable 
hypocrite!” 

A knock sounded on the door. Beauchamp 
stuffed the letter into his pocket and opened 
the door. A dusky maid was there, ready to 
tidy the room and make up the bed. James 
admitted her, found his hat, and went out for 
a stroll. 

He walked the hot streets aimlessly for 
some time. He remembered how happy and 
full of hope he had been a few hours before, 
and wondered at it. Every now and again 
he took the letter from his pocket and glanced 
at it furtively. There it was, every time. It 
was no dream. Costin was right! 

He looked up and saw a gilded inscription 
on a small black board which was screwed to 
the masonry beside a cool, open doorway: 


A. C. B. W. BEDFORD, 
EstaTE AGENT, 
Secretary Planters’ Association, 
St. Mark’s Agricultural Society, etc., 
Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture. 


He passed through the doorway into a high, 
cool hall, which he found empty and unoccu- 
pied. He listened and at first could hear no 
sound; but presently his ears caught some- 
thing like a gentle snore—just one half-hearted 
snort of a gentle snore. 

A door stood open on his right. He crossed 
the threshold and found himself in a large, 
high room furnished with a desk, a table, and 
a few chairs. Some unpainted shelves sagged 
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under the weight of large volumes in blue 
paper covers; maps and charts and plans were 
pinned on the unpainted walls. Windows were 
open at both ends of the apartment, and a 
gentle breath of sea air drifted through. The 
room was unoccupied save for Mr. A. C. B. 
W. Bedford, James’s host of the night and 
early morning. 

Mr. Bedford reclined in a deep chair before 
the desk, with his feet on the blotter. His 
eyes were closed and his mouth was open. A 
gentle, hesitating, peaceful sound issued from 
his parted lips. 

James went close to the slumbering deputy 
commissioner of agriculture and wished him a 
good morning. 

The young official closed his mouth and 
opened it again; but he did not open his eyes. 
He raised a limp hand and waved it before his 
face. 

“ Busy,” he said. 
Mr. Pough.” 

James smiled cheerlessly. 

“T do not care to see Mr. Pough,” he said 
with decision. 
Bedford’s 
snapped shut. 

“You!” he exclaimed, in a voice of relief. 
“Glad to see you. Welcome to the scene of 
my labor.” His lids slid down. “ Find your- 
self a chair and go to sleep. Try that yellow 
one.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t feel sleepy,” said 
James. “I'll move along.” 

Again Bedford opened his eyes. 
glance was keen and alert. 

“You didn’t feel sleepy last night, nor early 
this morning,” he said; “and you don’t feel 
sleepy now. I’d take off my hat to you if I 
could find it. By the way, why were you so 
curious about John Featherstonhough last 
night? Just remembered it. You must have 
asked me a dozen questions about him. Know 
him? Owe you money? What’s the game?” 

James decided quickly to be frank with this 
young man—at least, to a certain extent. The 
extent could be decided later. 

“T don’t know him, but I've heard of him,” 
he replied. “He doesn’t owe me any money. 
The fact is, the Peter Finlay whom you men- 
tioned to Jones day before yesterday—I over- 
heard part of your conversation—was my 
uncle. He told me a good deal about Feather- 
stonhaugh. Finlay died the other day in New 
York.” 

Bedford sat up in his chair, and his attitude 
and expression indicated sudden and keen in- 
terest. 


“Free five o'clock. See 


eyes flew open. His mouth 


Now their 
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“Peter Finlay your uncle!” he exclaimed. 
“Bless my soul! I saw the notice of his 
death in the New York papers. Reported to 
have left an estate valued at two and a half 
or three millions of dollars. And you are his 
nephew! How much did you get?” 

“ Nothing,” answered James. “I knew him 
for only a short time before his death. He 
was a fine old man, though peculiar in some 
ways. He was very generous, and offered me 
money; but I didn’t need it, and declined it. 
You have heard of him, I know. He lived 
here for some time, a good many years ago. 
I.am curious to hear what people thought of 
him on the island.” 

“IT don’t remember him, but I’ve heard my 
father and others speak of him. He was very 
highly thought of. Yes, he was generous, as 
you say. He built and endowed a hospital 
here. But do you mean to tell me that you 
refused the money he offered you?” 

“TI don’t require much, and I can make 
what I need. What was John Featherston- 
haugh’s reputation around here?” 

“Poor old Feather! Reputation? You 
could scarcely call it a reputation. He was an 
educated man—had been a gentleman to start 
with, I suppose—but for years he was as low 
as the dust. He was a confirmed sponge, a 
liar, and a drunkard. He was too lazy to 
work his place; and it wasn’t a bad piece of 
land, either. He was too lazy to support his 
second family. His first family didn’t need 
his support. Feather was a bad egg; but he’s 
a rich man now, evidently, and some people 
will probably say that he has a good heart but 
an unfortunate manner. You know how it is. 
I feel no twinge of conscience at telling you 
this, Beauchamp, for you would hear it in any 
shop or any office or any house in the town. 
But if he settles up his debts, we'll all be 
singing another tune before long, I suppose.” 

“How did he treat his second wife?” 

“Pretty badly, by all accounts. They say 
that he utterly neglected her most of the 
time; but whenever he had too much rum 
aboard—which was fairly often—he became 
very attentive to the poor woman, sometimes 
with a whip and sometimes with a strap. 
Those stories may be exaggerated; but he was 
arrested twice for beating his wife. His 
daughter—I think he had only one child by 
his second wife—was sent home to England 
by some kindly people when she was very 
young, to escape his attentions. She was back 
here not very long ago, after her mother’s 
death. He was less violent by that time. I 
never saw the girl. She lay low.” 




















“ Great Heavens!” exclaimed James. “A 
wife-beater!” His lips were dry, and he 
moistened them with his tongue. “ What you 
tell me confirms my uncle’s story,” he con- 
tinued. “ They were not on friendly terms, 
those two. How did Featherstonhaugh come 
by the place on which he lived after his first 
wife’s death?” 

“T suppose she gave it to him,” replied 
Bedford. “If she did, it was the only thing 
he ever got from the first Mrs. Featherston- 
haugh or her people, except wages and scorn. 
Those Mansards sized him up to a wish. But 
we can easily find out all about it. Pough is 
registrar of deeds for the island, and his 
office is just across the hall. If he isn’t in, 
I'll show you the records myself. Pough and 
I often help each other in our duties.” 

“T should like to see the records,” said 
James. 

They crossed the hall to another large, cool 
room. Mr. Pough was not in sight, so the 
amiable Mr. Bedford looked up the history 
of the property which had lately belonged to 
John Featherstonhaugh. 

“ Here we have it,” he said. “ Just look at 
this, will you? Your Uncle Peter was more 
than generous—he was mad! But there is 
something fine about it, too. Peter Finlay 
bought the property from Captain Charles 
Hamm, for the sum of two thousand pounds, 
and transferred it to John Featherstonhaugh 
for and in consideration of the sum of one 
guinea. Now what do you think of that?” 

James thought a great deal, but said noth- 
ing. He returned to the Ice House Hotel and 
to his own room, locked the door, and sat 
down at the table. He read Victoria’s letter 
again, very slowly, from start to finish, search- 
ing for some grain of comfort in the words or 
between the lines. 


I shall never forget our brief friendship. 
Your sincere friend. 


He wagged his head miserably as he read 
and reread these consoling phrases. He wrote 
a short reply: e 


Dear Miss FEATHERSTONHAUGH: 

I thank you for the trouble you have taken in 
writing to me a second time. I prefer your first 
letter, however. 

I wrote to you at unwarrantable length yester- 
day and this morning, before receiving your last 
favor. Every word that I wrote yesterday and 
early this morning stands—stands forever, for you 
to remember or forget, heed or ignore, as you 
may wish. 
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Peter Finlay died in New York shortly after 
your departure. I regret that you hold so poor 
an opinion of him as your letter suggests. From 
what I have heard since coming to St. Mark’s I 
am inclined to stick to my own opinion of him. 
Your father may be interested to know that, 
though I was on the friendliest terms with my 
uncle at the time of his death, I did not inherit 
so much as a cent of his fortune. 

Your sincere friend, 
James BEAUCHAMP. 


James was in a nasty temper. He wanted 
to hurt some one, for he had been badly hurt 
himself. He posted the letter immediately; 
and it was not until half an hour afterward 
that he realized clearly that he had vented 
something of the wrath which he felt toward 
the father, whom he hated and despised, upon 
the daughter, whom he honored and loved. 
For a moment the thought chilled him. Then 
he said: 

“Let it go. Costin was right!” 

He sought out the editor and the poet, who 
had not yet fully recovered from Bedford’s 
dinner, and jeered at them ill-naturedly. The 
poet could only sigh and hold his hand to his 
brow in reply. Costin’s retorts lacked punch 
—punch, that quality which he so continually 
demanded of the writers of fiction. 

“T’m going to charter a boat to take me to 
Rum Island first thing in the morning,” an- 
nounced James, tired of jabbing people who 
could not jab back. “If you two want to go 
along with me, well and good.” 

“Wait a few days longer,’ moaned Savage. 
“ T’ve not yet recovered from my last voyage.” 

James laughed unkindly. 

“T’ll be ready,” said the editor. “ You can’t 
start too soon to suit me. I’m dead sick of 
this town!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON RUM ISLAND 


It was a fishing-boat with a single stick and 
a big jib. It was very deep, heavily ballasted, 
and open fore and aft and amidships from the 
gunwales to the ballast. It belonged to a dis- 
tinct variety of craft; and like every other 
individual of its species, it stank of many 
departed freights of fish, recent and otherwise, 
sailed into the wind as if possessed of fins and 
a tail, and when capsized filled and sank like 
an iron pot. 

Boats of this particular variety are to be 
found only where flying-fish, dolphin, and 
shark are supplied daily to an eager market, 
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where the trade-winds hold for six months on 
end without a shift, and either the out trip 
or the home trip must always be sailed to 
windward — conditions that prevail in St. 
Mark’s, in Barbados, and perhaps nowhere 
else. The men who sail these boats can 
swim; and the waters in which they sail, and 
sometimes swim, are warm. Rather than sail 
a jot less cleverly to windward or discard a 
single pound of their ballast, they daily and 
cheerfully face the chance of a ten-mile swim 
to shore. 

The crew consisted of an old man as black 
as a coal and a boy of fifteen as brown as a 
roasted coffee-bean. The ballast was heaped 
with dunnage and boxes of provisions. The 
little craft foamed up to windward, then 
boiled across the wind, then raced down the 
eastern coast of the big island in a series of 
wallowing jumps and plunges. 

Kent Savage lay among the provisions and 
moaned and groaned. Costin sat on the bal- 
last, very still and quiet and with closed eyes, 
and sniffed frequently at a green bottle of 
smelling-salts. James Beauchamp sat beside 
the old man at the tiller and kept his eye on 
the sheet. 

The sun beat down upon them. The wind 
shouldered them, flung them staggering through 
the bright seas, flooded over them and into 
them; but neither the sun nor the wind nor 
the flying spray could absorb or scatter or 
wash out that clinging, enveloping stench of 
past cargoes. 

The start from the white beach of Prince- 
town had not been made at quite such an 
early hour as James had threatened; and it 
was close upon noon when the fishing-boat 
romped into the three-mile channel between 
the eastward forests of St. Mark’s and the 
westward jungles of Rum Island. It slanted 
into a little cove on the smaller island, jib 
and mainsail were hauled down, and ii gently 
took the coral sand within a stone’s throw of a 
palm-roofed hut. The reef on the western 
coast of Rum Island is broken and frag- 
mentary. 

James and the crew sprang overboard into 
the shallow water. Costin followed their ex- 
ample slowly, but went farther by lying down 
on the sand in the shade of a whitewovod tree. 
They landed the limp poet, then the provisions 
and dunnage. The boat’s mast was unshipped 


and carried ashore, and the boat itself was 
dragged up on the beach and laid on her 
beam. 

James and old John, the boatman, went to 
the door of the hut and looked in. 


The hut 
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stood beneath whitewoods and coconut-trees, 
in a green, sun-flecked shade. Its interior was 
lighted by the open door and a small, shut- 
tered window. 

An old negress turned her face toward the 
door as James and the boatman looked in. 
She sat on a stool beside a cot. On the cot 
lay a figure with a bandaged head. 

“Who dat you got layin’ there, Mis’ Alex- 
ander?” asked old John. 

“ Paul,” answered the old woman listlessly, 
without stirring from her seat. 

“You don’t tell me so, Mistress Alexander!’ 
exclaimed John. “ If you got Paul layin’ there, 
why ain’t yer boat layin’ on the beach?” 

“De boat were stole,” replied the woman 
quietly. 

James and the boatman crossed the thresh- 
old without waiting for an invitation. James 
advanced to the cot and looked down at Paul’s 
bandaged head and slender figure. 

“What is the matter with the young man?” 
he asked. “ How was he hurt?” 

“ Haid bust, sah,” said the woman, looking 
up at Beauchamp with a flicker of awakening 
interest in her eyes. “Found ’im like dat a 
long time back, sah, layin’ in the woods. 
Sometimes he talk wild, sah, and sometimes 
he lay like he was daid. Some one bash ’im 
over the haid, sah, sure to mercy! Yessah, 
and now he got the fever into ’im. He don’t 
eat now, sah; but he do certainly swill a 
powerful quantity ob water.” 

The young man opened his eyes and looked 
at James. 

“Paul Alexander am a rich man now,” he 
said, slurring the words together in feverish 
haste. “ Got plenty ob gold—me and the old 
gentlemun—plenty, plenty!” 

“ He talk like dat mostly all the time,” said 
the old woman. 

James sent the boatman to fetch the medi- 
cine-chest and a bucket of spring water. He 
then examined the wound in Paul’s head and 
found it to be greatly inflamed. He washed 
it with a boracic solution and dressed it with 
sterilized gauze and a new bandage. He 
administered a few grains*of quinin to the 
sick man, questioned the old woman about his 
diet, and, as a result of her answers, gave her 
several articles from his store of provisions 
and showed her how to make beef-tea with the 
bottled extract. 

The tents were pitched in a grove of white- 
woods by old John and young Reginald. After 
a cold luncheon Costin and Savage retired 
under their mosquito-curtains and James went 
back to the hut. 
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James was interested in Paul’s unhappy con- 
dition and feverish talk. He remained by the 
cot for several hours, and during that time 
he had the satisfaction of giving the patient a 
second dose of quinin and a mug of beef tea. 
Paul spoke only once during Beauchamp’s 
second visit. 

“Plenty ob gold,” he said. “Plenty ob 
gold—me and the old gentlemun got ‘nough 
for to buy all the world now!” 

“Where do you keep it?” asked James. 

Paul did not answer the question. He did 
not seem to hear it. 

“Have you seen any of this gold?” asked 
James of the old woman. 

“Lord ha’ mercy, no, sah,” she replied. 
“There certainly ain’t no gold round heah 
‘cept in his poor, busted haid—and never was, 
sah.” 

“What of this old gentleman he speaks of? 
Who is he?” 

“T never seed dat old gentlemun, sah. He 
had his tent round to the north a mile or two, 
sah; but I never seed ’im, sah, for I ain’t no 
hand nowadays at visitin’ round. But Paul 
there, he worked every day for the gentlemun, 
catchin’ butterflies. Mistah Smith were his 
name; and I’m sometimes opinionated dat it 
were him stole the boat, sah.” 

“ And broke Paul’s head.” 

“Yessah, and broke Paul’s haid—dat am 
right, sah.” 

James told her that he thought her grand- 
son would soon recover from the wound and 
get rid of the fever if he were properly dosed 
and fed and nursed. He promised her that 
he would do the dosing and supply the food. 

“If he doesn’t show marked improvement 
in a few days, I'll send the boat back to 
Princetown to fetch a doctor,” he promised 
her. 

She wept with gratitude, fondled and kissed 
his hand, and called down the blessings of 
heaven on his head. He freed himself from 
her gently and left the hut. 

“Td do it, in any case,” he told himself. 
“Td do that much, if I could, for any poor 
chap, black or white; but I must admit that 
I am anxious to hear more of this gold story 
of his. If there is anything in his babbling, 
this isiand must crawl with gold!” 

James looked in at the sufferer twice during 
the night, and bathed and dressed the wound 
again just before dawn. After an early break- 
fast he set out for the other side of the island, 
accompanied by Mr. Costin and the poet and 
guided by old John. The boatman had made 
the journey once before, several years ago; but 
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now the path by which he had crossed was 
not to be found. The living jungle had flowed 
into it and obliterated it. 

They set a course by compass and started 
in. Old John took the lead and kept it for 
about two hundred yards. Wherever the 
tangle grew so thick that they could not force 
their way through it the negro €ut into the 
vines and underbrush with his heavy-bladed 
cane-knife. It was hard work and slow, and 
John was very old. James took the cane- 
knife and the lead, and slashed manfully for 
fifteen minutes. 

The close walls of the forest shut out the 
brisk wind, though the adventurers could hear 
it blustering and rattling in the green tops high 
above them. No breath of it came down to 
them. The air about them was warm and 
moist and flat. Fifteen minutes of knife- 
work was enough for James, to commence 
with; then Costin took the knife. 

“T’m an old hand at this sort of thing,” he 
said. “ More than once have I cut ten thou- 
sand words out of a worse tangle than this 
at one sitting!” 

He lasted ten minutes and advanced the 
party ten yards. 

The poet made twenty yards, and raised 
one blister for every two of them. Old John 
took the badge of leadership again and 
wrought manfully with it. Progress was slow 
and rests were frequent. At last the boatman 
offered for their consideration the well-known 
fact that the world was not made in a day. 

“You are right,” said the poet. ‘“ Nor was 
this island made in a day. Those little coral 
insects built the island grain by grain, carry- 
ing the material in their beaks from far shores, 
with now and then a coconut or an olive- 
branch, by way of variety. Buf they didn’t 
try to do it all in one day. They weren't 
hogs. Let us accept the lesson that was 
taught by those bright-winged coral insects so 
many ages ago.” 

James spoke uncomplimentarily of Savage’s 
knowledge of natural history, took possession 
of the cane-knife, and kept it. He hacked 
straight ahead, and soon issued upon a tract 
of open woods, as clean underfoot as a park, 
but slanted steeply. Through this he passed 
without delay, with the others sweating be- 
hind him, and carved into the green tangle 
beyond. 

By the time the top of the ridge was 
reached even James had had enough of it for 
the day; so they all returned to their tents 
and the wash of the wind, bathed and ate, and 
fell asleep. 
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James was the first to awake. His temper 
was subdued and lonely. He attended to his 
blistered hands, then went to the palm-roofed 
hut, and found both the patient and the old 
woman sleeping soundly. He returned to his 
tent, got out paper and a pen, and wrote to 
Victoria Featherstonhaugh. 

He wrote recklessly, inspired by love, lone- 
liness, and anxiety. He forgot that he had 
made up his mind that she had ceased to care 
for him. He begged her pardon for his last 
ill-natured letter. He told her again of his 
love, and begged her to Jet him know if she 
needed him or wanted him. He assured her 
that a single word would take him to her, 
even if she were half the world away. He 
made no effort to conceal his anxiety for her 
nor his distrust of her father, though he made 
no specific charges against John Featherston- 
haugh. 

Having sealed and addressed the letter, he 
aroused old John and young Reginald. 

“You must go back to Princetown immedi- 
ately and post this,” he said. “When the 
letter has been mailed at the post-office, go 
to the Ice House Hotel and ask for Mr. 
Simms, the clerk. If there is any mail for us, 
he will give it to you. He has his orders. Get 
back as soon as possible. If you are not here 
by noon to-morrow, I warn you that there'll 
be trouble.” 

The three of them launched the boat. 
an hour later James wakened his friends. 
“ Where's the boat?” asked Costin. 

“Tt will be back to-morrow,” replied 
James. “TI sent it to Princetown with a let- 
ter to be posted.” 

“The deuce you did!” exclaimed the editor. 
“T could have sent a few letters, too, if I had 
known the boat was going.” 

“Sorry,” said James. “I didn’t think of 
that. She can make another trip to-morrow, 
if you wish it.” 


Half 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN PARIS 


Victoria and her father were ia Paris, in an 
English hotel on the Boulevard Haussmann, 
when James Beauchamp’s two letters, forward- 
ed from London, arrived together. 

John Featherstonhaugh was out when the 
postman brought the letters, which were sent 
up immediately from the office to Victoria’s 
room. The girl had put on her hat and 
gloves, intending to go out and meet her fa- 
ther at a certain fashionable tea-room; but 
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when she took the letters in her hand, saw 
the St. Mark’s stamps, and recognized the 
writing on the envelopes, she sat down and 
forgot her engagement with her father. 

She had seen many specimens of James 
Beauchamp’s handwriting on envelopes before, 
in New York, in the old working days, before 
she had ever set eyes on James himself. Now 
she recognized it at a glance; and suddenly 
she became conscious of the action of her 
heart. The thought that James was in St. 
Mark’s sent a warm wave tingling along her 
nerves. 

It was four o’clock. The little timepiece 
on her dressing-table said so in a clear and 
musical voice; but she did not hear it as she 
drew off her gloves and opened one of the en- 
velopes. It was the thicker of the two that 
she opened first. 

The Featherstonhaughs had stayed in Lon- 
don a week longer than Victoria expected, 
owing to a brief and sudden indisposition 
which had seized her father late one night and 
kept him in bed, and in the hands of a doctor 
and a nurse, for six days. She had not been 
permitted to see him once during the first 
four of those six days. It was a touch of old 
fever, he had told her. 

During the eleven days they had spent in 
Paris Featherstonhaugh had been in good 
health and high spirits; and so he had been in 
London, save for the attack of fever. To 
Victoria he had been unfailingly affectionate, 
considerate, and generous ever since the first 
moment of their meeting at Liverpool. He 
had a cheery, playful way of bragging about 
his health. 

“ Sound as a bell,” he would say. “ An iron 
constitution! When I was twenty-five years 
old I suffered a sunstroke that would have 
killed an ordinary man; but it did no more 
than lay me on my back for a week. I’ve 
never once felt a twinge from it, or heard a 
whisper. A few years later I had a dose of 
fever that would have killed ten men; and but 
for a trace of that, which the doctors say is 
still to be found in my blood, I'd be in perfect 
health. Even so, I’m in better health than 
ninety per cent of the young fellows of to- 
day, my dear. I’ve always lived simply and 
carefully; but I’ve never flinched from taking 
a man’s risk with hard work and hard climates. 
That’s Jack Featherstonhaugh, my dear—sound 
as a bell and tough as a pine-knot!” 

Once, eying his daughter reflectively, he 
had referred to the time when she had visited 
him in St. Mark’s between her London and 
New York engagements. 




















“I was in low spirits at that time,” he had 
said. “ My fortunes were at their lowest ebb 
just then, and I was disheartened. I began 
to think that every man’s hand was against 
me; and I tried to lighten my mood and find 
courage in the bottle. You may have noticed 
it, my dear, and felt pity and shame for your 
poor father. That thought braced me up 
after you went away to New York. I would 
not have my daughter feel shame for me—my 
dear daughter, the living image of my dear, 
lost love; so I put aside the bottle and took 
up the bitter fight again. Since then I have 
never touched anything of an intoxicating na- 
ture—anything stronger than the lightest of 
light wines.” 

Victoria read the bulkier of the two letters 
first, and was so deeply stirred by it that her 
vision was blurred by a mist of tears which 
had to be attended to several times. It was 
a long letter; and what with the length of it, 
and her frequent pauses to dab her eyes with 
her handkerchief, the first reading of it took 
twenty minutes. Warm thrills and cold chills 
went through her, and vague, delicious pains 
moved in her heart. Her cheeks flushed and 
paled and flushed again, and her breath all but 
failed her. 

She had guessed that James loved her; but 
she had guessed nothing like this. He was a 
great lover, that young Beauchamp—and he 
could write. He could say what he felt; and 
Victoria blushed and paled and thrilled before 
his written words as if he had spoken them 
in her ear, with his eager eyes upon her face 
and her hands in his strong clasp. She 
pressed her lips to the first page of the letter, 
and then to the last page. 

Victoria sat motionless for several minutes, 
with the letter crumpled against the sweet agi- 
tation of her young breast, and her misted 
eyes gazing far away, beyond the wall of the 
room, beyond Paris. At last she sighed, patted 
her eyes again so as to clear their vision and 
shorten it to the room in which she sat, and 
opened the second letter—the thin one. 

Victoria stared at the single sheet. Her 
first emotion was a shock of amazement, her 
second a stab of pain. I refuse to try to 
describe, or even to name, the emotions which 
followed the numbing shock and cruel stab. 
In time she remembered the letter which she 
had written, to which this single sheet was an 
answer. 

“Oh, he is cruel!” she cried. “ He does not 
care! He—he does not even understand.” 

She read the short letter a second time. 
Then she read the long letter again. She 
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hardened her heart against the magic and 
wonder of it with anger and offended pride. 
She told herself that all this fine outcry of 
love and loneliness and worship and joy was a 
vain thing, a trick of art, a creation of the 
head rather than a truth of the heart; for a 
word in defense of her father’s character, and 
a word against old Peter Finlay, had been 
enough to silence it. 

She let both letters fall to the floor, threw 
off her hat, and flung herself upon the bed. 
She hid her face in her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. 

At last fatigue calmed Victoria. She 
searched her memory for the precise words of 
her letter to James Beauchamp. They came to 
her; and they brought misgivings. It had not 
been a kind letter; but what right had he to 
expect her to lay bare her heart to him—in 
ink, on paper? And it had been a just letter 
—just to her father, at least. She had said 
nothing but the truth about Peter Finlay. She 
was sorry that she had told James the truth 
about his uncle so soon after the old man’s 
death; but she had not known that he was 
dead. 

She left the bed, gathered up the pages 
from the carpet, and glanced over the single 
sheet of Beauchamp’s second letter. Her face 
crimsoned. 

“He does not believe me!” she cried. “ He 
cares more for the memory of that old man 
than for my word. And he still thinks that 
father is—is all that Peter Finlay said he 
was!” 

She went to her writing-table, drew forth 
a sheet of paper, and dipped her pen into the 
ink—and then she sat there for fifteen min- 
utes with the pen idle in her fingers. Tears 
filled her eyes, ran over, and glinted on her 
cheeks. She felt the salty bitterness of them 
on her lips. 

Suddenly she dropped the pen and turned 
away from the table. 

“Why should I answer him?” she said. 
“ He does not believe me, because he does not 
want to believe me. He thought it picturesque 
to be magnanimous—to tell me that he loved 
me despite my father’s sins; but when he 
hears that my father is an honorable man, and 
that it was his own uncle who was false and 
dishonorable, the affair does not look so pic- 
turesque to him. He refuses to believe me— 
or else his anger and pride make him pretend 
that he does not believe.” 

At that moment the door was thrown vio- 
lently open, and her father appeared on the 
threshold. He stood there for ten seconds or 
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so, with his hat on his head, and stared at her 
in silence. 

The expression of his face awoke vague 
and fearful half-memories in her—ghosts of 
memories that had died long ago. His pale, 
slightly protuberant eyes were fixed and glazed 
in their regard, and glittered with a queer, 
superficial brightness. One side of his gray 
mustache was lifted a little. His thin cheeks, 
usually of a bloodless, golden tint, were slight- 
ly flushed. 

“ What is it?” she asked, her voice faint and 
unsteady. 

He turned and shut the door, and turned 
again, swaying slightly on his long legs. He 
advanced slowly toward her; and now both 
sides of his mustache were lifted by a cheer- 
less grin. 

“Father!” she cried. “Father! What is 
the matter?” 

He paused with a sort of quivering start, 
and the expression of his eyes flickered and 
changed. He sat down heavily in the nearest 
chair. 

“Well, what is it? What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

“You looked so strange,” she said. 

“Strange?” he returned. “No wonder. 
I’m tired. Worked hard to-day—steady at it 
since breakfast. That mine—organization of 
company—feel faint. Ring the bell.” 

She obeyed, then turned and regarded him 
anxiously. 

“You look better now, but far from well,” 
she said. “Let me take off your boots and 
get your slippers.” 

“ Slippers!” he exclaimed with sudden vio- 
lence, sitting up quickly in his chair. “ Slip- 
pers? To hell with ’em!” 

She stared at him in horrified astonishment. 
He grinned and sank back in the chair, breath- 
ing quickly and audibly. 

“ Beg pardon, my dear,” he said. “ Male 
me angry, talk of slippers. I’m all right— 
sound as a bell—sound as a nut. Life in the 
old dog yet!” 

His short and broken sentences did not 
alarm her, for though he did not always talk 
in a choppy, explosive manner, he did so fre- 
quently enough to make her accustomed to it. 

At that moment some one rapped softly on 
the door. 

“Come in!” cried Featherstonhaugh. 

A servant entered, eyed Featherstonhaugh 
and the girl with swift and lively inquiry, then 
bowed. He was a Frenchman, of course; but 
he spoke and understood the English language, 
as became a servant in an English hotel. 
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“ Brandy!” said Featherstonhaugh. “ You 
know the kind. Bring the bottle—and three 
bottles club soda.” 

“Very good, sir,” returned the waiter with 
a second bow. 

But he did not go. He shuffled his feet and 
bowed again, then shot a questioning glance 
at the father and a furtive look at the daugh- 
ter. And he bowed again. 

“May I have a word with you, sir?” he 
asked diffidently. “In your private ear, sir.” 

“No!” cried the Englishman. “ Off with 
you! Do as you are told, confound you! 
Bottle of brandy—three bottles soda.” 

The man bowed for the last time, gave his 
feet a final shuffle, and retired, closing the 
door behind him. Featherstonhaugh grinned, 
leaned his head against the back of the chair, 
and closed his eyes. His hat tilted forward, 
fell, and rolled on the floor. 

“Why did you speak to him like that?” 
asked Victoria. “I never heard you speak so 
before, to a servant or any one else.” 

“ He’s a fool,” replied her father. “ Long- 
winded—should attend to his business. Beg- 
gar, too. Sick wife—so he says. Gave him 
twenty francs only yesterday. Wanted to 
stop now and ask for more.” 

“That was generous of you, and just like 
you. If he really has a sick wife, you will give 
him more, I know,” said the girl. “But why 
hurt his feelings? That is not like you.” 

Her father moved uneasily in the chair, and 
opened his eyes. For a moment he looked as 
if he meant to speak; but he only grinned and 
closed his eyes again. 

Victoria continued to regard him with anx- 
iety and perplexity in her wonderful eyes. He 
looked ill and strange. His extensive order 
for brandy did not alarm her. She had never 
known him to drink brandy, or to order any- 
thing but the lightest wines, such as she drank 
herself; but if he needed a stimulant, she saw 
nothing against his ordering it by the bottle. 
Such a quantity would last him for several 
weeks. 

What troubled her was the faint spell that 
made the brandy necessary. How short and 
quick his breathing was, she reflected, and how 
drawn and flushed his face was! She decided 
that she would call in a doctor, after he had 
taken his sip of stimulant, for she supposed 
him to be suffering from another attack of his 
old fever. 

The waiter entered, carrying on a large 
tray a bottle of brandy, three bottles of soda, 
a corkscrew, and a glass. He set the tray on 
a table at Featherstonhaugh’s elbow, and as 


























he extracted the cork from the brandy bottle 
he eyed the Englishman disapprovingly. 

“ That will do,” said Featherstonhaugh. 

The servant bowed and retired. 

“ Hadn’t you better take some quinin with 
the brandy?” suggested Victoria. 

She had read of men who suffered with 
fever doing something of the kind; but her 
father shook his head. His hand trembled as 
he poured brandy into the tall glass. He 
muttered an oath as he wrenched off the cap 
of one of the soda-water bottles. He mixed 
a long, stiff drink and swallowed it in six 
gulps. 

As he set down the empty glass with his 
right hand, he took up the bottle again with 
his left. 

“Not another!” cried Victoria. 

He sneered at her openly as he slopped the 
brown spirits into the glass. She sprang from 
her seat and laid a hand on his wrist. 

“Please don’t!” she cried. “ You are not 
accustomed to it.” 

He shook the hand from his wrist violently, 
and in so doing spilled some of the brandy on 
the table. 

“Go to the devil!” he cried. 
damn you!” 

Victoria sat down and stared at her father 
with bloodless face and stricken eyes. She 
wondered if she were mad or dreaming. She 
did not believe her ears; but she was horribly 
afraid. 

He mixed his drink, swallowed half of it, 
then turned slightly in his chair and glared at 
her. 

“You are a fool!” he said. “So was your 
mother, until I taught her wisdom. Have a 
care, my girl, or I may have to teach you in 
the same way!” 

She could not speak. She could not turn 
her eyes from his; and still she could not 
think. With fascinated eyes she watched him 
lift and drain the glass. And still she did not 
believe it. Her dazed mind told her that her 
eyes and ears were playing tricks with her. 

“This was bound to happen, sooner or 
later,” he said. “Bound to happen. Nearly 
did in London. Glad it has. Tired of playing 
the fool just to please you. D’ye think I’m 
a fool? Evidently—or did until now. I'm 
not a fool. I’m a rich man now—and my own 
master. My own master—and your father. 
Sooner you know me the better. Tired? I’m 
not tired—I’m drunk. Ill in London? Rot, I 
was drunk—a bit too drunk that time. That’s 
me, Jack Featherstonhaugh! I’ve fooled 
cleverer people than you before now, and 
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hope to again. You're a fool; but I’m gen- 
erous, and your father. You look after me, 
and I'll look after you. Nothing too good for 
us. Plenty of money, and more where that 
came from. Business? Organize a mine? 
It’s to laugh. One more nip, and then you 
can ring for Jean to help me to bed. Jean’s 
a fool. Didn’t think I had courage enough to 
open your eyes. Courage! I have courage 
enough for anything. Full of it—courage and 
brandy—fine mixture!” 

He laughed, poured another glass of brandy 
and soda, and tossed it down. After that he 
sat motionless for a few seconds, blinking into 
space; then he hoisted himself to his feet by 
bearing down heavily on the arms of his chair. 
He stood upright for a moment, swaying, then 
clapped his right hand to his head, screamed, 
and fell to the floor like a log. There he 
twitched, rolled over, and lay still. 

Victoria struggled free from the numbness 
of horror as one struggles in a nightmare. She 
sped to the wall and rang the bell, then flew 
back to her prostrate father. She sank to her 
knees beside him, tore open his collar and 
cravat and the front of his shirt. She felt 
for his heart and found it moving. 

At that moment the servant entered. He 
gazed at the man on the floor with a white 
face. 

“A doctor!” 
a stroke!” 

“ Dead?” asked the servant, gaping. 

“No, he is alive. Get a doctor—quick! 
she cried. 

Jean turned and fled. Victoria felt at her 
father’s heart again, and found that it was 
still working. She could hear his breathing, 
which was loud and quick. He did not stir. 
His eyes were closed. She continued to kneel 
beside him and gaze at his unconscious face 
with horrified eyes. She could not think of 
anything to do for him. 

Presently the servant returned at top speed, 
followed closely by a young man in a gray 
tweed suit. 

“This gentleman is a doctor,” said Jean 
breathlessly. “ Also he is English, and a guest 
of this hotel.” 

“Name of Harley,” said the stranger, with 
a brief glance at Victoria, as he knelt down 
beside the prostrate Featherstonhaugh. 

The girl arose from her knees and sat down 
limply in the chair which her father had so 
recently occupied. She stared at the doctor. 
She watched him lay an ear to her father’s 
side and chest, feel his pulse, and lift the lids 
of his eyes. 


she cried. “Quick! He has 
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“ He is alive,” she said dully. “I can hear 
him breathe.” 

The young man glanced up at her for a 
moment. 

“ Yes, he is alive,” he replied. 





CHAPTER XV 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


Victoria suddenly felt sick and dizzy. She 
leaned back in the chair and closed her eyes; 
and she scarcely heard the doctor and Jean 
lift her father from the floor and carry him 
across the hall to his own room. A feeling 
of nausea that was not entirely physical, and 
a faintness that was of the spirit as well as 
of the heart and limbs, held her in the deep 
chair. Her brain refused to think. 

So the minutes passed—perhaps half an 
hour—before some one knocked on her door. 

“Come,” she said; and the young doctor 
entered. 

Harley closed the door behind him and sat 
down close to the girl, facing her. 

“Your father is not in any immediate 
danger,” he said gently, “ and he is not suffer- 
ing; but I fear that his condition is serious— 
or will be, if he does not make a sharp and 
radical change in his way of life. Is he sub- 
ject to strokes of this nature?” 

Victoria did not know. 

“He was ill in London, not long ago, for 
six days,” she said. “I don’t know what it 
was. I was kept out of his room, by the doc- 
tor’s orders, and he was taken ill late at night, 
when I was not with him.” 

“ How long ago was that?” he asked. 

She told him. He made a note of the date 
in a narrow book, and also of the London 
physician’s name and address. 

“ And before that?” he inquired. “ Did you 
ever notice anything of the kind before—a 
year ago, let us say, or two years ago?” 

She told him that she had not been with 
her father one year ago, nor yet two years 
ago, and that she had lived under the same 
roof with him only once, and then for a short 
time, since she was a baby. 

“He is from the West Indies, Jean tells 
me,” said the doctor. 

Victoria nodded. 

“ Has he ever had a touch of sun, do you 
know?” asked Harley. 

“Yes,” she said. “He has mentioned it 
frequently to me lately. He had a sunstroke 
many years ago, very seriously. He has told 
me that the stroke he had would have killed 
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an ordinary man, but that he was fully re- 
covered in a week. He really seems to have 
a wonderful constitution. Do you think it 
was the effects of an old sunstroke that over- 
came him to-day?” 

“ Not entirely,” returned Harley. “ Doubt- 
less it has intensified the attack; but we 
cannot give it all the blame. For how long 
has he been in this condition?” 

“He had been talking strangely, and be- 
having strangely, for several minutes before 
he fell unconscious,” she replied. “He had 
been out until then, since early this morning. 
He was not unconscious for more than a few 
minutes before you arrived.” 

“Yes; but how long has he been as he is 
now—ah, saturated with spirits?” 

“Oh, he does not drink! To-day I saw 
him drink brandy for the first time. It is not 
that. It is the sunstroke or the old fever in 
him.” 

“T am sorry, Miss Featherstonhaugh, but 
I feel that it is my duty to both of you_to 
tell you the truth. He is an unmistakable 
alcoholic. I make the statement, and am 
willing to stake my reputation on it, that but 
for this cerebral attack your father would 
now be raving in delirium—the typical de- 
lirium which is caused by the excessive and 
steady consumption of alcoholic drinks—de- 
lirium tremens.” 

Victoria shuddered and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“ Are you sure of this?” she whispered. 

“ There can be no doubt of it,” replied the 
young doctor. “ Every sign is there, as clear 
as print; and the servant tells me that he has 
been drinking steadily since his arrival in 
Paris. As you say, he must have a wonderful 
constitution. Even now his heart is in fair 
condition.” 

“He has lied to me! He has been lying 
to me for weeks!” 

“You must not take that fact too deeply 
to heart. When a man is afflicted as your 
father is, it is natural for him to lie—more 
natural for him to lie than to tell the truth 
—not about everything, perhaps, but always 
about the very thing that is killing him.” 

“ Will it kill him?” she asked in a ghost of 
a whisper. 

“ Not if he stops drinking, I think; and it is 
for us to see that he stops drinking. That 
is sure to be a difficult thing to do, but exactly 
how difficult depends on many things—on the 
length of time he has been living like this, on 
his conscience and character, on his ancestry, 
on the state of his heart and head—on many 

















things. It will be some time before we know. 
I can learn nothing of all that until he re- 
covers consciousness from this stroke. I must 
go to him now.” 

Dr. Harley called in a well-known French 
physician and a nurse, and together the three 
experts watched Featherstonhaugh return to 
consciousness from the stroke and immediate- 
ly suffer the terrific hallucinations of delirium 
tremens. Harley and the nurse remained with 
him all night. By sunrise he slept, exhausted. 
Then Harley crossed the hall to Victoria’s 
room. 

The girl was awake and fully dressed. She 
had not closed her eyes during the night. 
Harley spoke a few comforting words to her 
and ordered her to bed. 

Harley wired to the London doctor and re- 
ceived the following brief reply: 


D. T.—Srmmonps. 


Victoria was not allowed to see her father 
that day or the next; but on the third day 
after his seizure she was permitted to enter 
his room and speak to him. He lay perfectly 
still, and looked haggard and weak. When she 
stooped over him he rolled bloodshot, inquir- 
ing eyes at her. 

“ Are you feeling better?” she asked. 

“TI feel like the devil!” he replied in a 
rasping voice. “ These infernal doctors are 
playing the mischief with me. Tell ’em to 
leave me alone—to get to the deuce out of 
this. I’m all right!” 

“You must not excite him,” said the nurse, 
in French, to the girl. 

“You!” exclaimed the sick man. 
shut up your silly jabbering!” 

Victoria returned to her own room and flung 
herself upon her bed. Her father was a 
drunkard and a liar, and a beast when he was 
drunk. She wondered what he had been in the 
past, and what he had meant by saying that 
he would have to teach her wisdom as he had 
taught it to her mother. And he had spoken 
of her mother as a fool! 

She felt a horrifying and humiliating con- 
viction that he had always been a liar and a 
beast, drunk or sober—that everything which 
old Peter Finlay had said of him was true. 
She could not rid herself of this conviction. 
She felt pity for her dead mother—pity that 
ached in her breast like a wound; but she 
could awake no faintest twinge of pity for the 
bestial, lying braggart, the victim of his own 
vices, who lay in the room on the other side 
of the narrow hall. 


“You 
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She left the bed and wrote three lines to 
James Beauchamp: 


I am sorry that I wrote as I did about your 
uncle. Please forgive me, Jim—and please don’t 
forget me. 


That was all. Her pride, shattered as it 
was, withheld her hand from writing more. 
She sent this down to the hotel letter-box by 
Jean. The servant returned after a few min- 
utes with Beauchamp’s third letter to her in 
his hand—the one which he had written after 
his morning’s work in the jungle of Rum 
Island and despatched to St. Mark’s in the 
fishing-boat. 

She felt no doubt of the sincerity of those 
swift, eager, and tender words. He loved her! 
He knew the truth about her father—more 
now, it is likely, than Peter Finlay had told 
him—and still he loved her, honored her, and 
yearned for her. 

“He loves me!” she whispered. “And I 
love him, God knows—better than all the 
world besides!” 

Victoria’s sense of duty was highly de- 
veloped and naturally strong. She had in- 
herited it from her mother, together with her 
beauty of face and character; but her slen- 
der, strong beauty of body and limbs came to 
her from the Featherstonhaughs, from hard- 
riding gentlemen and light-footed, light-heart- 
ed dames long dead. 

She saw that her duty lay now with her 
father. 

The doctors kept Featherstonhaugh in bed 
for three more days, making six days in all. 
More than that they could not do; for on the 
sixth day after his stroke he got up and dressed 
in spite of them, pushed the nurse out of the 
room, dismissed the physicians with curses, 
and told them one and all that they might 
whistle for their pay. 

Dr. Harley was the last to leave his pa- 
tient’s chamber. He retired in good order, 
took the key with him, and locked the door 
from the outside. 

The nurse whistled to Victoria for her pay, 
and got it. It was only fifty francs that she 
wanted. The French doctor did not ask for 
anything; but Victoria begged him for his bill, 
got it, and paid it. It was one hundred francs. 
She had one hundred francs left in her purse 
—a fifty-franc note, two napoleons, and a ten- 
franc piece. 

Dr. Harley, who was alone with her by this 
time, laughed softly and took the purse and 
the money from her hands. He stuffed the 
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note and the gold pieces back into the depths 
of the purse. 

“ My bill amounts already to one hundred 
and five francs, and you haven’t enough money 
there to pay it,” he said. “ But don’t worry 
about it. It will be much larger than that 
when I render it, for please remember that 
I’m still on the case. Your father cannot 
offend me, and he cannot frighten me. I'll 
stick to him, never fear!” 

She thanked him warmly; but her cheeks 
were dyed and her eyes dimmed by the shame 
of it all. 

“I’m a navy sawbones,” continued the 
young man. “So you may believe that I’m 
not wholly lacking in courage and determina- 
tion; and as I’m on leave for three months, 
my time is my own. I'll keep my eye on your 
father, never fear; and I intend to cure him 
of his taste for spirits if I have to do it by 
force.” 

“Hark!” Victoria exclaimed. “ What is 
that noise?” 

“He is kicking on his door,” replied the 


doctor coolly. “I locked him in. Let him 
tire himself out. It would be the best thing 
for him.” 


“But he will disturb every one in the 
house.” 

Jean appeared, bearing a silver tray on 
which rested a large, folded sheet of paper. 
He looked embarrassed. He bowed before 
Victoria and extended the tray. 

She took the paper, unfolded it, and glanced 
at it. It was a bill for board and lodging and 
service and baths and wines and spirits and 
many other things. It was very long, and the 
figures at the end were not small. 

“And Mme. Grundy-Smeeth presents her 
compliments to Meess Featherstonhaugh,” 
said the servant, “and begs to say that—that 
she has immediate need of the rooms now oc- 
cupied by monsieur and mademoiselle.” 

“The deuce she does!” exclaimed Dr. Har- 
ley. “ Excuse me for a moment, Miss Feather- 
stonhaugh. I'll go down and speak to Mother 
Grundy.” 

Trembling with shame and disgust, Victoria 
crossed the hall, turned the key in her father’s 
door, and entered the room. He was seated 
in a chair facing the door, resting from his 
efforts of kicking. He sprang to his feet; but 
before he could open his mouth she opened 
hers. 

“Mrs. Smith wants our rooms!” she cried. 
“ We are not fit to be in a decent hotel. And 
here is the bill. She wants us to go im- 
mediately.” 
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Featherstonhaugh glared at the girl for a 
second, then snatched the bill from her hand, 
and dashed from the room, along the hall, 
down the stairs. She and Jean and a cham- 
bermaid followed him; but they failed to 
overtake him. 

He dashed into Mrs. Grundy-Smith’s pri- 
vate room, where she and the young doctor 
were talking earnestly together. He slapped 
the bill down on the table in front of the 
highly respectable Englishwoman, pulled a 
handful of money from one pocket, another 
handful from another pocket, and threw it all 
on top of the bill. It was in paper and gold. 
Some of the gold coins fell from the table 
and rolled on the floor. 

“If you want more you can have it, con- 
found you!” he cried. “ Take it. There’s your 
money! Pick it up. But if you think I'll 
leave this hotel until I’m ready to do so, you 
are vastly mistaken!” 

He turned then and dashed back to his 
room. Victoria followed him and entered her 
own room. Jean soon came to Victoria, again 
with the silver tray. Now it contained the 
receipted bill, several bank-notes, and half a 
dozen gold coins. 

“With Mme. Grundy-Smeeth’s compli- 
ments, and will mademoiselle be so obliging as 
to restrain her father from kicking upon his 
door in future?” said the man, bowing. 

“ Take the receipt, the money, and the mes- 
sage to my father,” she said. 

The man obeyed. She heard him knock on 
her father’s door. She heard him deliver the 
message. She heard him depart with a sharp 
yelp of pain and terror, and the clash of the 
silver tray against the wall. 





CHAPTER XVI 
FROM PARIS TO RUM ISLAND 


Dr. HarLey was as good as his word. He 
kept his eye on Jack Featherstonhaugh; and 
abuse and threats seemed to roll from him 
like rain-drops off a tarpaulin. He intercepted 
bottles of brandy on their way to the thirsty 
West Indian’s room, closed the bar of the 
hotel against him, and even followed him in 
the streets and interfered with his tippling in 
other bars and cafés. 

He was a young man of daring and assur- 
ance, this Harley, with manner and appear- 
ance to match. He played his part with a 
high hand, and at the same time with subtlety. 
Did he see Featherstonhaugh comfortably 
seated at a small table beneath an awning? 

















Well and good—he sought out the manager 
or proprietor of the place and displayed his 
card, which was engraved in this wise: 


Dr. A. L. Hartey, M.D., B.Sc., R.N. 
H.MS. Spitfire. 


This never failed to impress the manager 
or proprietor, as the case might be. Then he 
indicated the unsuspecting Featherstonhaugh 
with a nod of the head, a slant of the eye, 
or a furtive gesture of the hand, and whis- 
pered a few well-considered words into the 
Frenchman’s ear. The result of the doctor’s 
activities was that the West Indian was soon 
unable to obtain anywhere a drink of any- 
thing stronger than sirup or vin ordinaire. 

There were other results.- One of these was 
the furious father’s verbal and physical at- 
tack upon his daughter, in which he berated 
her in foul language, cursed her fearsomely, 
threatened terrible things if she did not send 
Harley about his business, and finally slapped 
her face with his open hand. Another was his 
attack upon Harley, in which the young doc- 
tor grasped him by the shoulders and shook 
him, returned him oath for oath, and informed 
him, in heated and unvarnished language, that 
he was a disgrace to humanity and the name 
of father, and that a few more spirituous de- 
bauches would be the death of him. 

The final result of Dr. Harley’s activities on 
Featherstonhaugh’s behalf, or almost the final 
result, was this—Victoria awoke one morning 
and was informed by the maid who brought 
up her coffee and rolls that her father was 
gone, bag and box, te parts unknown. He had 
decamped in the dead of night, leaving no 
message behind him; but he left an unpaid bill. 

Dr. Harley searched through Paris in vain 
for Featherstonhaugh. He combed dives and 
cheap hotels for two days, then bethought 
himself of the missing man’s bankers. 

Who were his bankers? Victoria did not 
know. Had he made any payments in Paris 
by check? Victoria remembered that he had 
given a check to a certain jeweler for a watch 
and bracelet which he had bought for her soon 
after their arrival in Paris. From that jeweler 
he learned that Featherstonhaugh’s check had 
been drawn on the Société Générale, 3, Avenue 
de l’'Opéra. To the bank he went, gave his 
card to the manager, and asked for informa- 
tion concerning his uncle, Mr. John Feather- 
stonhaugh, whom he had hoped to find in 
Paris. 

The manager regretted to have to inform 
M. Harley that his uncle had left Paris. 
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“ Has he returned to London or to his home 
in the West Indies?” asked the doctor. 

“He took with him a draft on our cor- 
respondents in the island of St. Mark’s, the 
Franco-British Bank of Commerce,” replied 
the obliging manager. 

This was enough for Victoria. Her father 
had sailed for St. Mark’s. Now both her 
duty and her desire pointed to her native 
island. She, too, would take ship for St. 
Mark’s without delay; but how? She had just 
one hundred francs in her purse. 

Harley saw her dilemma, and very delicate- 
ly and tenderly offered to advance her the 


required sum. Victoria refused the offer, 
gently but firmly. 
“No,” she said. “You are wonderfully 


kind to suggest it; but it might be months 
before I could repay you, for it is not likely 
that my father would give me the money. I 
have some articles of jewelry that must be 
worth something—things which he bought me 
here and in London. Can't I sell these, or 
raise money on them in some way?” 

She showed him her rings, the watch and 
bracelet, and several jeweled combs and orna- 
ments for the hair. 

The young man glanced at the pieces in her 
jewel-case. At the few rings on her fingers 
he gazed intently and at length, holding her 
hands to do so. 

“But why?” he queried, in an unnatural 
voice. ‘“ Why should you sell these things? I 
am only a surgeon in the navy, ‘tis true, but 
I’m not poor. I have enough money, and all 
that I have is yours—for I love you! Marry 
me, Victoria, and let me protect you and care 
for you! Make me the happiest man in the 
world! I'll retire from the service. I'll do 
anything for you. I'll take care of your fa- 
ther. You need me, dear—and I love you!” 

She withdrew her hands gently from his. 

“T am sorry,” she said faintly. “I am very 
sorry. I should have thought—I should have 
seen But I have been thoughtless and blind. 
Forgive me!” 

“ You do not care for me?” he asked, in un- 
even tones. 

“T care for you. I honor you, and—and I 
am very grateful to you, and fond of you, 
but—” 

“You will learn to love me, Victoria. I 
can teach you.” 

She shook her head, and tears filled her 


eyes. 
“No. I—I love some one else.” 
“ Truly?” 


“ With all my heart.” 
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Harley behaved well, and forced himself to 
consider Victoria’s position rather than his 
own. He acted for her in disposing of her 
rings and several other pieces of her little coi- 
lection of jewelry, and obtained a sum of 
money that exceeded her immediate require- 
ments by a comfortable margin. He went to 
Cook’s, learned that a boat was sailing from 
Havre for the West Indies next day, and, with 
a heavy heart but an unwavering purpose, 
bought her passage. 

He ran down from Paris to Havre with her 
early next morning and saw her safely aboard 
the ship. 


Now I give the globe a twirl and turn time 
back a little. 

James Beauchamp and his companions com- 
pleted their task of hacking a path through 
the jungle on the morning of the day follow- 
ing their first attack. From the edge of the 
green forest, half-way down the eastern slope, 
they overlooked the canes and orchards and 
pastures, the windmill and little boiling-house, 
the gray roofs of the planter’s residence and 
laborers’ huts, the thin palms and white beach, 
the bright lagoon, the spouting reef, the wide 
sea beyond. It was a charming and peaceful 
scene. 

A small schooner lay at anchor inside the 
reef. A boat, laden with boxes and passen- 
gers, pulled from the little jetty to the 
schooner. Two persons climbed aboard— 
white men, evidently — and the boxes were 
hoisted after them. 

The anchor was hauled up; the beat went 
under the schooner’s bow and towed her 
through the passage in the reef. The boat’s 
crew went aboard, the boat was swung astern. 
Mainsail, foresail, and jibs were run up, and 
the schooner stood away smartly to the north- 
northeast. 

The treasure-hunters had watched all this 
from the mountainside. As soon as the 
schooner was clear of the reef, they made their 
way down through the plantations to the 
house. They passed a paddock in which a 
few mules stood idle. Near by was a tethered 
cow, and a black man lay asleep on his back 
in the shade of a lime-tree. 

“T like this,” said Kent Savage. “ This is 
the life for me.” 

At the back of the plantation-house they 
were met by an old mulatto. 

“Where you come from, gentlemen?” he 
asked, regarding them with mild curiosity 
through a pair of gold spectacle-frames which 
lacked lenses. 
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“Came across from the other coast,” re- 
plied James. 

“You come to see Mistah Scott, gentle- 
men?” said the mulatto. “ Well, you come too 
late. Mistah Scott an’ all other gentlemen ob 
the estate, ‘cept me, formulate their de- 
parture from the island very short time ago, 
in dat schooner you ascertain sailing away. 
Yessah! Jarvis Washington—dat am myself, 
gentlemen—am now in sole an’ general charge 
ob the island, animate, inanimate, human, an’ 
crop, with five niggers assistin’ me, all an’ 
sundry havin’ been discharged by the new 
proprietor, Mistah Featherstonhaugh, pendin’ 
his arrival. In what may I hab the facility ob 
servin’ you, gentlemen?” 

“You are very kind,” said James. “ We 
came across to see our friend Scott—to take 
him by surprise. It is years since we last 
saw him. Sorry we have missed him; but 
glad to make your acquaintance. You occupy 
the house, I suppose?” 

“ Yessah, dat am my privilege, so to speak; 
but I hab not yet moved in from my former 
quarters. Nosah!” 

He produced a bunch of keys and showed it 
to the three. 

“Our camp is on the other side, but we 
should like to remain on this coast for a few 
days,” returned James. “ We wish to study 
the flora and fauna and—and climatic condi- 
tion of this charming island. We are phi- 
losophers and scientists.” 

“Yessah. I could see dat you was gentle- 
men ob some dissuasion.” 

“We don’t want to move our tents across. 
We expected our dear old school friend Scott 
to put us up; but as he is gone—” 

He stepped close to the old man and slipped 
him a sovereign. 

“'Yessah,” said the mulatto promptly. 
“Here am de keys, sah. I trust explicitly in 
your honor as gentlemen an’ scientists not to 
abduct the furniture.” 

James thanked him warmly. 

“ And when do you expect Mr. Featherston- 
haugh to arrive?” he asked. 

“]T hab received no intimation ob his inten- 
tions in that matter as yet, sah, from himself, 
nor from young Mistah Deputy Commissioner 
ob Agriculture Bedford,” answered the mu- 
latto. 

And so it happened that James and Costin 
and the poet found themselves in temporary 
possession of the plantation-house of Rum 
Island, including its scanty furniture and its 
elaborate equipment of table-dishes, decanters, 
and glasses. 

















Mr. Jarvis Washington undertook to supply 
them with food and drink, for a consideration. 
He assured them that his wife, Mistress Wash- 
ington, was a splendid cook. He admitted 
that he was a better one, but said that his 
duties as manager of the estate would take 
him out among the crops and keep him there 
most of the time. 

James Beauchamp looked over the ground, 
then took a nap before lunch. Costin went 
for a swim. Kent Savage wrote a poem. All 
three slept for a few hours after lunch, and 
then Savage and James made their way through 
the jungle to the other side. James paid Paul 
a visit, found him greatly improved, dressed 
his wound, and administered a dose of quinin. 

While they were in camp, the fishing-boat 
returned. Old John reported an uneventful 
voyage and brought mail of little importance. 
James and the poet started back for the 
plantation before sunset, with their pajamas, 
razors, and tooth-brushes, leaving the old 
boatman and Reginald in charge of the camp. 

That night the three adventurers delved in 
the warm soil of the island until their shirts 
stuck to their wet backs and blisters formed 
and squashed on their unaccustomed hands; 
but they dug up no treasure. They slept late 
next morning. 

James was the first to awake. He aroused 
the others, and all went down and bathed in 
the lagoon. On their way back to the house 
they found Jarvis Washington contemplative- 
ly regarding the indications of their nocturnal 
labors through his lensless spectacles. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “the fact pervades 
my mind dat some ob dem niggers am grow- 
in’ almighty energitic, cultivatin’ so deep. 
Yessah!” 

James did not make answer immediately, 
but soon. He laughed heartily and laid a 
blistered hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

“ My friends and I are the guilty parties,” 
he said. “We have been searching for the 
larva of the species known to science as the 
arbiter elegantiarum, or jigger flea. Only at 
night can it be sought with any chance of 
success. It always lies deep; but on certain 
nights it comes to within a few feet of the 
surface of the ground. I trust that we have 
not done any damage—or not more than a 
couple of shillings’ worth.” 

He passed over the florin. 

“Tf we succeed in obtaining a specimen of 
that larva in this vicinity, the fame of this 
island will ring through the world,” he added. 

“Dat am entirely satisfactory to me, sah,” 
replied the old man. “I hab an inclination 
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myself for scientifical pursuits, sah, an’ am 
proud to contemplate the energies ob gentle- 
men like yourselves laborin’ in the behalf ob 
dat irresistible scavenger, the jigger.” 





CHAPTER XVII 


OFF THE WESTWARD REEF 


For three days James and his friends made 
the plantation-house their headquarters, un- 
disturbed. Mrs. Washington cooked. for 
them. Mr. Jarvis Washington entertained 
them in the cool of the evenings with his con- 
versation. Every night they dug among the 
canes, the yams, the limes, and the bananas; 
and though they may have unearthed the 
larva of the jigger flea without recognizing it, 
they failed to uncover anything in the form 
of gold or jewelry. 

James visited Paul every day, morning and 
evening, to dress the wound on his head and 
dose him for the fever. 

As he crossed the island early on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, James was fully resigned 
to the belief that Featherstonhaugh had al- 
ready discovered and lifted Tomas Silva’s 
treasure. What else was he to think? How 
else was Featherstonhaugh’s sudden wealth to 
be explained? The treasure was nowhere 
within the bounds of that ten-acre tract. He 
had proved it in the sweat of his own and 
his friends’ brows, and by the blisters on his 
own and his friends’ hands. 

Upon reaching the palm-roofed hut on the 
western coast, James found his patient clothed 
in shirt and trousers and seated on the edge 
of his bed, drinking beef tea. 

Paul drained the cup at sight of his bene- 
factor, and got unsteadily to his feet. 

“TI thanks you, sah,” he said, grinning. 
“You suttinly hab drove de feber out ob me, 
sah, an’ mended my poor haid. An’ now, 
sah, I am goin’ to pay you.” 

“Sit down and let me look you over,” re- 
turned James. 

He found the wound healthy and almost 
completely healed, the pulse strong and regu- 
lar, and the temperature normal. 

“You'll be fit as a fiddle in a few days, if 
you continue to take care of yourself,” he 
said. 

“Yes, sah,” replied the youth. “I thanks 
you, sah; an’ now I am going to pay you 
with a fortune ob gold.” 

“A fortune of gold?” repeated James. 
“You babbled a great deal about gold while 
you were ill. What do you mean?” 
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“ Dat right, sah—plenty ob gold. Gimme a 
hand, sah, an’ I take you to it.” 

James felt a warm flutter of excitement 
running through his veins. He supported 
Paul with his right arm; and so they went 
from the hut together, leaving the old grand- 
mother on her knees beside the bed, mum- 
bling words of gratitude to the Almighty for 
her grandson’s recovery. 

The morning air was still cool and fresh, 
and the wind was brisk and bracing. They 
slowly moved northward along the beach. Old 
John joined them. James thought, for a mo- 
ment, of sending the boatman back; but he 
changed his mind. Old John supported the 
convalescent on the left. The sand was hard 
and almost level. 

“You hab suttinly did me a mighty good 
turn, sah, an’ now I gib you good for good,” 
said Paul, sniffing the salt air with relish. 

“What hit you on the haid, Paul?” asked 
the old boatman. 

Paul halted and glanced from one to the 
other of his supporters with puzzled eyes. 

“Dat right,” he said slowly. ‘“ Somethin’ 
hit me, yes, sah. Reckon I must hab fell 


down, maybe, an’ busted my haid ag’in’ 
somethin’.” 

“ An’ who run away with your boat?” asked 
old John. 


This question seemed to puzzle the youth 
still more deeply than the first. He stared 
into the faces of his companions, then at the 
sand, the white surf, the blue sea, and the 
green jungle. 

“Dunno,” he said. ‘“ Maybe dat ol’ gentle- 
mun take it—Mistah—I hab clean forgot his 
name. Yes, sah, an’ maybe he take dat gold, 
too; but I reckon I fool him, ral. sel Come! 
You see pretty soon how I hab make a fool 
ob dat ol’ gentlemun.” 

They advanced slowly and halted frequent- 
ly. James was eager to see whatever it was 
that the lad had to show him; but at the same 
time he was careful not to let the negro over- 
tax his new strength. 

“ Here we am,” said Paul at last. 

At this point the lagoon was narrow, the 
reef low and wide and broken. The youth 
pointed a thin finger to a certain spot on the 
reef where the little seas broke and frothed 
merrily. 

“ There,” he said. 
dat ol’ gentiemun.” 


“ There am where I fool 
He turned and pointed to 
the edge of the jungle. “ An’ there, sah, am a 
little boat hidden,” he said. “Fetch out dat 
little boat, sah, an’ I show you somethin’ good. 
Yes, sah!” 
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James and old John left Paul seated in the 
shade of the whitewoods and entered the 
jungle at the point that he had indicated with 
his finger. The underbrush was thin along 
the edge of the forest, and the sandy soil was 
pierced by innumerable burrows of land-crabs. 
A scar in the sand showed where the keel and 
bilge of a small boat had been dragged over 
it; but there was no boat. A cigar-butt, 
bleached by suns and unrolled by rains, lay 
on the sand. 

James and the boatman returned to Paul, 
and informed him that the boat was gone. 
The lad pressed his hand to his bandaged brow 
and wagged his head slowly. 

“ Dat right,” he said. “ We don’t hide de 
boat agin, dat time. We put de gold into her 
—all ob it dat we got—an’ dat ol’ gentlemun, 
I don’t know what he do.” He pointed out 
to the reef. “ But there am where I fool him, 
sah,” he continued. “He think I get it all 
up; but I don’t. I see plenty more where 
dat come from.” 

“Gold?” queried james softly. 

“ Yes, sah.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“ Outside de reef, off there, sah—in de sea.” 

“T reckon as dat ol’ man hit you on de 
haid, Paul,” said John. 

“Maybe. Somethin’ hit me on de haid, 
anyhow.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that there is gold 
out there in the water?” asked James. “ That 
you raised some of it, and that some of it is 
still there?” 

Paul nodded his head. 

“Yes, sah. But maybe I dream it all—all 
about dat ol’ gentlemun, an’ de little boat, an’ 
dibin’ into de water for the gold. Maybe dat 
bash on de haid make me dream it all.” 

“What did the old gentleman look like?” 
asked James. 

Paul couldn’t say. The question seemed to 
distress him. He puckered his brows and 
thought. 

“Sometimes I hab his picture clear as paint 
in my eye; but it slip away quick,” he said. 
“He hab spectacles, anyhow — green spec- 
tacles.” 

“You sit here,” said James. “ John and I 
will swim over and take a look at the reef. 
You can guide us from here.” 

So James and the boatman laid aside every- 
thing but their shoes and hats—and the boat- 
man hadn’t any shoes—and entered the warm, 
clear water of the lagoon. They were half- 
way to the inner edge of the frothy reef be- 
fore the depth of the water forced them to 

















swim. A dozen strokes, and they found the 
sand again with their feet. 

They waded out and mounted the ragged 
coral of the reef, which was full of sand and 
many varieties of bright shells. They turned 
to Paul, who waved them to the right and 
raised his hand above his head, as a signal 
for them to halt, after they had taken ten or 
a dozen paces. 

James went to the outer edge of the frag- 
ment of reef, and stood where the surf broke 
and frothed about his knees. By the action 
of the water and the sudden, single bar of 
surf, he knew that the foundations of the coral 
did not extend for more than a few yards to 
the westward, that deep water lay close in to 
the reef; but the froth of the bursting seas 
tore and scummed the surface, and so hid the 
depths from him. He could see nothing either 
in the surf or on the coral, or in the clear 
water inside the reef, to suggest the presence 
of anything unusual. 

Old John stooped and picked up a small 
hammer from a crevice between two knobs of 
the coral rock. 

“Lord ’a’ mercy!” he exclaimed. 
am dis heah hammer doin’ heah?” 

He passed it to James. The handle of hard 
wood was in good condition, but the head was 
thickly rusted. Those seas and that wind eat 
into iron as if it were ice. 

“Tt ain’t bin layin’ heah long,” said the old 
man. 

At the sight and touch of the hammer James 
felt the glow of excitement in his blood 
strengthen and intensify. It seemed to give 
a tone of reality to the black boy’s talk of 
gold. Paul had not mentioned a hammer, ’tis 
true; but what more likely than that a ham- 
mer should have been used by the gold-seekers, 
perhaps to box up the treasure, out there on 
the reef, or perhaps to break into water-logged, 
worm-eaten sea-chesis. Whatever its use had 
been, some one had been at work on this 
foam-flecked patch of coral off this desolate 
coast. There was something doing! 

Beauchamp turned his face toward the 
shore, with the intention of bawling a ques- 
tion to the lad, and was surprised to behold 
the convalescent in the water, shoulder-deep, 
heading straight for him. 

“Go back!” he shouted. 
You'll kill yourself!” 

Paul grinned, slid forward, and swam for the 
reef with long, slow strokes. He kept his band- 
aged head well above water and continued to 
grin reassuringly. James met him as he waded 
up the steeply sloping sand to the coral. 
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“Are you mad?” cried James. 
want to get that fever back again?” 

“Dat am all right, sah,” replied the lad. 
“Once a nigger git free ob de feber, he am 
free ob it forever.” 

He stared at the hammer for several sec- 
onds, then took it in his hands and examined 
it closely, shaking his head ponderously the 
while. 

“Yes, sah,” he said at last. “ Yes, sah, I 
remembers dat hammer—almost. I remem- 
bers dat I recollects it, sah, but I don’t quite 
recollect it. My haid don’t entirely picture it, 
sah. I reckon dat am de hammer de ol’ 
gentlemun used for nailin’ up de boxes.” 

“What boxes?” asked James. 

“We put de gold in boxes, sah; but we 
done dat ashore, in amongst de trees, sah, an’ 
hid ’em in de sand.” 

“What kind of gold was it? 
Sovereigns?” 

“No, sah, it wasn’t money. It was just 
gold, sah, in little bars. I fooled dat ol’ man! 
Now I show you, sah.” 

He waded across to a knob of the broken 
reef which lay outside the heaviest splash of 
the surf. The others followed him. They 
stood close together on the rough, weather- 
stained coral, with the bubbles and froth 
swashing about their feet and the hollow, ex- 
plosive tumult of the surf filling their ears. 
The boy stepped off the outer edge of the 


“Do you 
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. coral into water that took him to his hips. 


Another step, and the suds of the lively water 
floated against his brown chest. 

“Come out!” cried Beauchamp. 

Paul leaned swiftly forward and vanished, 
save for a momentary glimpse of one black 
foot on the surface. James made a jump, 
with the intention of following the lad; but 
the boatman gripped him and held him back. 

“Dat boy swim like a fish,” said the old 
man. 

“But his head! 
lated James. 

“Dat water neber hurt a sick nigger,” re- 
turned the other. 

At that moment the bandaged head ap- 
peared. Then Paul clambered out upon the 
coral and dropped something small and heavy 
and yellow on the rock at Beauchamp’s feet. 

“ There am one piece ob de gold!” he cried. 
“ An’ now I remembers it all. When I got 
under de water, it all flash into my haid as 
bright as a picture. I come out just like 
now, but without de gold, an’ say it all fished 
up; an’ there he stan’, just like you, an’ de 
little hammer in his hand. Yes, sah. Dat 


And his fever!” expostu- 
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wicked ol’ gentlemun, he up an’ hit me on de 
haid with dat hammer. Now I remembers dat 
much; but no more till I see you in the hut, 

James stood like a figure of stone, staring 
at the small bar of heavy yellow metal which 
the Rum Island boatman had placed in his 
hand. It was gold. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


THE GOLD 


James BEAUCHAMP was a strong swimmer 
and an experienced diver. He entered the 
water as the black lad had done, and felt his 
way cautiously down the submerged steps of 
coral; then he lowered his head beneath the 
surface and looked forward and down. 

He looked into a world of golden twilight, 
tremulous, flecked with the moving, amber 
shadows of the breaking wavelets and drift- 
ing fragments of froth on the surface. But 
the sunshine beat down strongly into the clear, 
breathing depths; and James could see far out, 
along the steep downward slope of the sand, 
to where the gold thickened to amber, the 
amber to purple. 

Immediately before him, below his foct- 
hold of coral, the white sand was rounded into 
several smooth mounds. Over these mounds 
grew marine shrubs and grasses, some as red 
as wine, others as purple as night, all swaying 
gently in the soft stir and tremor of the tide. 
James saw where this marine garden had been 
thinned in places—where the green grasses 
and flowering shrubs had been uprooted and 
white paths laid bare across the mounds. 
Then he straightened himself and lifted his 
head into the wind and sunshine. 

James eased his lungs, breathed deep, then 
submerged his head again. After a swift sur- 
vey of the bottom he slanted forward and 
launched himself from the coral ledge into 
the golden world below. He grasped the stems 
of several of the bright-hued plants in both 
hands. Little fish, gleaming like jewels, dart- 
ed away to the right and left. Thus anchored, 
he peered about him over the floor of the sea- 
garden. 

A minute later he shot up to the surface and 
clambered upon the reef with empty hands. 
He had not found any gold. 

Paul grinned at him. 

“ To-morrow I take you down with me, sah, 
an’ show you some more,” said the black. 

They returned to the beach and their scanty 
clothing; and after a short rest in the shade 
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of the jungle’s edge they set out for the hut, 
along the white sand. Paul seemed none the 
worse for his exertions and bath. Indeed, the 
salt water seemed to have done him good, for 
now he insisted on walking without the help 
of his companions. 

He mumbled and muttered as he walked. 
James asked him what he was talking about, 
and he replied that he was talking about the 
wicked old man who had hit him on the head 
with the hammer. 

James was convinced that the old man who 
had played that inhuman trick on young Paul 
Alexander was no other than John Feather- 
stonhaugh, and that this treasure of the reef 
was the real source of Featherstonhaugh’s 
sudden wealth. 

“Confound the thief and murderer! I'll 
put a crimp in him yet!” he exclaimed, moved 
by a swift, hot wave of disgust and anger. 

“ Dat am right, sah!” cried Paul, rolling his 
eyes and waving his arms aloft. “Dat am 
right! He rob me an’ he murder me. He 
make me swim down for dat gold day after 
day, day after day—an’ when I tell him dere 
ain’t no more, he hit me on de haid. An’ he 
run away with all dat gold, an’ de little boat, 
an’ my fishin’-boat.” 

“But how did he find the gold, in the first 
place?” asked James. 

Paul halted and placed the forefinger of his 
right hand against his own breast with a 
dramatic gesture. 

“ Dat was me, too,” he said. “ Long time 
ago I find dat ol’ wrack down there, under all 
dat sand, when I go down huntin’ for sea- 
eggs. Yes, sah; an’ one day, when I pull dat 
rubbage about, I find one bar ob silber; an’ 
when dat ol’ man meet me on de beach one 
day, an’ look an’ talk so mighty polite an’ 
frien’ly, I show ’im dat silber. Dat were de 
start ob de whole entire business, sah. He 
hire me for fibe shillin’ a day; an’ he make me 
tell granny he hire me for to catch butter- 
flies; an’ he make me hunt into dat ole wrack 
all de time. ‘ Neber mind de silber,’ he say; 
‘hunt for some yeller stuff... An’ I find dat 
gold pretty soon. So he make me go down 
all de time, day after day, an’ tell me how 
I get half ob all de gold I bring up an’ be a 
mighty rich man. But after a while my brain 
tell me dat maybe I better not fetch all ob it 
up to dat ol’ man. So one day I come up on 
de reef an’ tell ’im how it am all gone now. 
Den he smile polite an’ frien’ly, an’ up an’ hit 
me on de haid.” 

“The fiend!” cried James. “ But he must 
be mad—insane!” 
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At the sound of those words he felt a sick- 
ening quiver and contraction of the heart. 
Mad! Insane! Victoria’s father! 

“But he has himself to blame for it,” he 
muttered; “and no one else. He has driven 
himself mad with drink. It has nothing to do 
with her!” 

He swore Paul and the old boatman to 
secrecy concerning the gold, forbade them to 
leave Rum Island or even to launch the boat, 
charged Paul to rest and keep out of the sun, 
and then set forth on the jungle trail for the 
other side of the island. 

There was gold outside the reef—gold in 
yellow ingots, to be had for the diving; but 
James Beauchamp made his way through the 
jungle with a heavy heart. The glow of ex- 
citement was dead in him; the fever of the 
chase was cold. The prospect of quick and 
easy wealth, which had flashed upon him so 
dazzlingly at the first sight and touch of that 
bar of precious metal, failed to cheer him in 
his present mood. 

Thoughts of a man whom he had never seen 
haunted his mind in vivid, repulsive pictures, 
and almost crushed his spirit. He swore as 
he stumbled on a slippery root in the trail— 
swore with bitter ferocity; not at the in- 
sensible root, but at the mental image of 
John Featherstonhaugh. He hated the fellow 
—hated him for his own baseness, but even 
more bitterly for the fact that he was Vic- 
toria’s father. 

As he went forward between the green and 
tangled walls and under the high, green roof 
of the forest, he wondered a little at the bit- 
terness of his hate. That withering, detestable 
emotion was foreign to Beauchamp’s nature. 
He heartily disliked one or two people of his 
acquaintance, but he hated no one in the 
world except this man whom he had never 
seen, whose voice he had never heard—this 
despicable, murderous, sly beast, Featherston- 
haugh—her father! 

He wondered at the intensity of his hate, 
the magnitude of his contempt. The fellow 
was utterly bad, of course; but he had heard 
and read of other bad men without feeling 
any such emotional distress. 

He tried to rid his mind of the thought of 
Featherstonhaugh. He managed to think of 
other things, but the consciousness of the old 
sinner’s existence clung to him. A lurid pic- 
ture of the would-be murderer on the frothy 
fragment of reef, his feet braced, his eyes 
gleaming behind green lenses, striking down 
the dripping boy with that devilish little 
hammer, haunted him. If he drove it aside 
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by a sharp effort of will, it slipped back be- 
fore his mind’s eye the moment the pressure 
of his will was relaxed. The thing got on his 
nerves, then on his temper. He swore at it 
roundly. He called himself a fool. 

James found Costin and the péet on the 
seaward gallery of the house, with their feet 
on the rail and long glasses at their elbows. 

“ We have to turn out of here before night,” 
said Costin. “But who cares? Expulsion 
from this side of the island will save us from 
a lot of futile digging.” 

He pointed to the lagoon; and James, fol- 
lowing the line of the finger, saw a slender 
spar standing black above a clump of man- 
chineels. 

“There she lies,” continued the editor. 
“She is coming ashore, to establish herself 
in this house, before sundown. She has al- 
ready given us notice to quit—served it on 
us in style, by the hand of her sailing-master.” 

“Who?” asked James, with a quick thought 
and mad hope of Victoria in his head. 
“What are you talking about? Who is com- 
ing ashore?” 

“Not the lady you are thinking of, my 
boy,” returned Costin. “ Read this.” 

He fished a note from his pocket and passed 
it to Beauchamp. 

“Not a wood-nymph this time, but a mer- 
maid,” said Savage, speaking for the first time. 
“Not so glorious as your wood-nymph, James, 
but attractive, nevertheless — decidedly at- 
tractive. I saw her in her bathing-suit—or 
more likely her brother’s bathing-suit. Go 
away? Not I!” 

James forgot Featherstonhaugh in his be- 
wilderment. He read the note: 


Miss Eliza Gammage presents her compliments 
to the gentlemen who are at present unlawfully 
in occupation of the plantation-house of Rum 
Island. Miss Gammage has leased the entire 
island from the proprietor, and intends t' occupy 
the house herself for several months, for the good 
of her health. She regretfully requests the gentle- 
men to leave the house before this evening, and 
the island at as early an hour as possible to- 
morrow. She feels sure that the gentlemen will 
understand her request when she informs them 
that she is alone, save for two servants, and in 
need of absolute rest and quiet. 


“Who is she?” asked James. ‘ What does 
she look like?” 

“ She’s a mermaid,” said the poet. “ That’s 
what she looks like; and she orders us out of 
the house and off the island. I’m not going, 
I tell you flat. Leave a mermaid? Leave an 
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island named Rum? Leave the quest of an 
ancient treasure that has already been dug up? 
Not on your life! Through the bright days, 
down on the white sand beside the blue lagoon, 
I'll sing songs to the mermaid and make her 
bracelets and anklets of bright shells. I'll 
weave her a garland of sea-flowers. And 
through the purple, star-hung nights I'll dig for 
Tomas Silva’s treasure among the roots of the 
lush canes and dreaming limes, pausing now 
and again to lay aside my spade and take up 
my harp.” 

James turned to Costin. 

“ Have you seen her? What does she look 
like?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I have seen her,” replied the editor. 
“To me she looks like a pretty, graceful, and 
very capable young woman, and not in the 
least as if she were in need of rest and quiet. 
Mermaid nothing! She has legs—two of ’em.” 

“ All mermaids have legs,” said the poet. 
“ Fishes’ tails went out with the oak walls of 
Old England.” 

“ Legs or tail, she'll run us off the island if 
she has set her mind on it,” retorted Costin. 
“T know that kind. Bet you a fiver, even 
money, that she’s a New Yorker, and another 
that she’s a trained nurse.” 

“Take you,” said Savage. “I want to bet 
that she’s a mermaid who has been educated 
in New York.” 

“Trained nurse!” repeated 
“Why a trained nurse?” 

“ T’ve seen many trained nurses in my day,” 
replied Costin seriously. “I’ve been trained 
by ’em. There are just two kinds of trained 
nurses in North America now — pretty ones 
and ugly ones. The pretty ones are all pretty 
as the mischief, abloom with perfect health, 
and capable as the Evil One; and that’s Miss 
Eliza Gammage for you.” 

“A nurse? I wonder what her game is,” 
muttered James. “ I must have a look at her.” 

“Here she comes!” exclaimed Savage, 
jumping to his feet. 

James left his chair and stepped back into 
the open doorway behind him. He took his 
field-glasses from the table and trained them 
on the white-clad, approaching figure. The 
face of the young woman leaped into his eyes, 
clear and close. Yes, she was pretty. It was 
the same face that he had glimpsed and won- 
dered at on the wharf at Princetown. 

A nurse? Of course! It was the face of 
the pretty and capable young woman who had 
nursed his Uncle Peter. 

James retired further into the dusk of the 


Beauchamp. 


room. 
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“Don’t mention my name to her,” he whis- 
pered shrilly. “Clear out when she tells you 
to. You'll find me on the west coast.” 





CHAPTER XIX 


MORE GOLD 


Leavinc the plantation-house by a back 
door, James Beauchamp darted into the cover 
of a grove of young limes, through that into 
the rustling canes and from the canes into 
the forest. He found the trail and followed 
it briskly. He felt better in spirit, though still 
very weary of leg. The excitement of finding 
Uncle Peter’s nurse on the island had driven 
the depressing consciousness of Featherston- 
haugh’s existence from his mind and spirit. 

He felt sure that the new arrival—Miss 
West was the name by which she had gone 
in the Finlay household—had come to Rum 
Island in quest of old Tomas Silva’s treasure. 
Perhaps Uncle Peter had told her about it, 
James reflected; but it was still more likely 
that she had overheard the sick man’s whis- 
pered directions to himself. 

“She is welcome to all that she can find of 
that treasure; but I'll not leave the island until 
I’m ready to,” he said. 

He walked fast through the stifling warmth 
of the jungle. A monkey chattered at him 
from fhe green gloom overhead. He halted 
and looked up at it, and in so doing caught 
sight of several long, white blooms queerly 
marked with rich brown spots. His thoughts 
flashed back to New York and to the Victoria 
of those magic days. 

For a moment he contemplated a climb 
after the orchids then and there; but on second 
thoughts he marked the place by hacking the 


vines beside the trail with his knife. He was 
in a hurry, and his head was aching dully. He 
would climb for the orchids to-morrow. So 


he went on his way, thinking of Victoria and 
the white orchids, and remembering how they 
had looked that day against her side, just be- 
low the tender curve of her young breast. 

James found the hut, the camp, and the 
boat as he had left them. He was delighted to 
see that Paul was none the worse for his long 
walk of the morning and his dip into the sea. 
He drank a cup of beef tea and lay down in 
the shade of one of the tents. 

As soon as the afternoon had begun to cool, 
he called the old boatman and Paul to him, 
told them of the arrival of a stranger on the 
island, and suggested the immediate com- 
mencement of diving operations. They ac- 
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cepted the suggestion. They made better time 
along the beach now than they had earlier in 
the day, for Paul stepped out strongly. 

“Plenty ob gold still there,” said Paul. 
“ How much am you reckonin’ to gib me, sah? 
An’ how much do Mistah John Wilkins heah 
git for his trouble? We ain't afeared ob you 
cheatin’ us, sah, like dat ol’ man done me. 
No, sah! You am a good man.” 

“Thank you, Paul,” returned James. “ But 
it is your gold. It is for you to say how we 
shall share it.” 

The lad had no suggestion to make on that 
point. All he wanted was enough to buy a 
new boat, a gold watch, and three suits of 
clothes. 

“You have more than enough for that in 
the piece you brought up this morning,” said 
James. 

Both the negroes were astonished and over- 
joyed at that information. 

“My friends must be let in on this,” said 
James. “ What do you say to making eight 
shares of what we find—four shares to Paul, 
one to me, one to John, and one to each of 
my friends?” 

The colored men considered it a good plan. 

They waded and swam the lagoon and 
mounted that fragment of the reef off which 
the spilled treasure of the ancient ship lay 
hidden beneath the bright sea-grasses and the 
white sand. Paul and James stepped down 
the coral side by side, until the water washed 
to their shoulders. 

“Now I show you,” said Paul. “ Follow 
me, sah.” 

The young negro dived. James dived after 
him, a second later, and followed him down 
through the gold and amber lights and shades 
to the many-hued sea-garden. They anchored 
themselves to the weed side by side, in a high 
thicket of swaying grass. Bright fish darted 
away from them, crabs scuttled right and left 
to new cover, and strange, orchidlike anem- 
ones of the sea swayed and quivered and 
closed their painted eyes. 

The negro shifted his hold from the weed 
to a knob of something that looked to James 
like moss-grown rock; but in reality it was 
a knob of moss-grown, worm-eaten timber. 
Paul lifted something in his left hand and 
held it in front of the Englishman’s eyes. It 
glowed softly, richly in the black fingers—an 
ingot of gold. He passed it into the other’s 
hand, then scooped into the sand again. 

James tightened the grip of his left hand on 
the gold, braced his feet on the sand, and 
jumped for the surface. Paul shot after him, 
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with an ingot in each hand. And then the 
greed for gold, the passion and lust for it, lit 
Beauchamp’s veins to fire. He flung his prize 
at the feet of the old boatman, turned, felt 
for a foothold, and plunged again into the 
magic depths. 

And so they worked for half an hour. Even 
old John went down twice, and brought back 
a little bar of gold each time. Then James 
called a halt, and they rested for a few min- 
utes on the reef before crossing the lagoon. 

They had brought up sixteen ingots; and 
James judged the weight of each to be from 
five to six pounds. At the rate of somewhere 
about a thousand dollars to an ingot, they had 
raised sixteen thousand dollars’ worth of gold. 
To get their treasure across the lagoon to the 
beach they made two trips, carrying it in their 
shirts. 

When the divers got back to camp, they 
found Costin and Savage there. 

“ She turned us out,” said Costin, “ and she 
is very anxious for us to leave the island im- 
mediately. She was gentle but firm about it. 
She has leased the island in the interest of a 
wealthy old lady, a patient of hers, who suffers 
from nervous debility brought on by social 
excitement—so she says. So I was right when 
I said she was a nurse, unless she is lying.” 

“Lying!” exclaimed the poet. “ You have 
no right or cause to hint at such a thing. 
Truth shines in her eyes. And fF softened her! 
When I called her a mermaid—” 

“Her name is West,” interrupted James, 
“and she is lying about the rich patient. She 
is here to look for the treasure that we have 
been digging for—the treasure that Tomas 
Silva left to Peter Finlay and Peter Finlay 
left to me. She nursed my uncle during his 
last illness.” 

“The deuce she did!” exclaimed Costin. 

““T took a squint at her through the glasses,” 
continued James. “She is the same young 
woman who nursed Uncle Peter, I’m willing 
to swear. But let her dig. If that treasure is 
there, she is welcome to it, for I have found 
another, and all the trained nurses in the 
world can't chase me from this spot until I 
have lifted it!” 

He told them, at considerable length, about 
the gold in the sea. 

“So that’s where Featherstonhaugh got his 
fortune from!” remarked Costin. “And 
Featherstonhaugh is the old fiend who broke 
young Paul’s head. Good Lord!” 

“You've guessed it,” said James gloomily. 

The glow of excitement had deserted him 
again. 
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They all went to work early next morning, 
leaving only the boy Reginald and Paul’s 
grandmother behind to guard the camp and 
boat. Every one dived, and the mad and joy- 
ful excitement of bearing ingots of gold up 
through the golden sea filled every heart. 
James forgot the hideous character of Vic- 
toria’s father; Costin forgot the reading pub- 
lic and its appetite for fiction as he had not 
forgotten them in ten years; the poet forgot 
the sad aches and fleeting joys of the literary 
life; the old boatman forgot his years and the 
problem of to-morrow’s bread; Paul forgot his 
recent illness and misfortune. 

They lived to bring up gold from the sway- 
ing sea tangle and white sand. They lived 
for the long dive into that golden world; for 
the touch of fingers on smooth metal; for the 
upward leap and the sudden break into sun 
and wind. They lived to toss their golden 
prizes upon the rough coral, to count the glow- 
ing ingots, to draw breath and dive again. 

James had a splitting headache; but in the 
fever of the work he forgot it. 

After bringing up some twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold they rested for half an 
hour, lying flat on the coral with the gold and 
washing sea-froth all about them, the sun 
beating down on them, and the gleam and 
dazzle of the sea round them. James became 
conscious of his headache, and also of a dis- 
tressing sensation of weariness in his legs and 
shoulders. He aroused the others, and they 
all set at the task of ferrying the gold across 
the lagoon and burying it in the sand among 
the whitewoods and manchineels. 

After a second brief rest they returned to 
the diving. By eleven o'clock they had more 
than forty thousand dollars’ worth of ingots 
buried in the sand ashore. They lunched on 
cold corned beef, biscuits, fruit, and rum and 
water. James slipped down five grains of 
quinin with his drink. 

After the midday meal they all slept and 
loafed in the shade of the forest’s edge until 
four o'clock; then they returned to the diving. 
They had to dig deeper now for the ingots. 
One deposit gave out, and they dug in the 
sand and uprooted the weeds for twenty min- 
utes—for twenty minutes under water, which 
spelled an hour and a half on the watch—be- 
fore they found another store. The negroes 
could remain submerged for a minute and a 
half at a time, sometimes for two minutes, 
but one minute was the limit for the whites. 
They cleaned out the second deposit of ingots. 

The stars were out when the treasure-hunt- 
ers made their way back to camp. They were 
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too tired to talk much, though Costin man- 
aged to voice a few surmises concerning the 
origin of the treasure. James felt as if he 
had been hit over the head and back with a 
club, and thumped with bricks about the legs 
and shoulders. He refused to eat any dinner, 
but took another small dose of quinin and an- 
other stiff glass of grog. Then he fell asleep. 

The others ate and drank and also fell 
asleep. In their utter weariness, they had 
not thought of setting a guard on the treasure; 
but the gold was safe. It was hidden in the 
sand, at the edge of the jungle. No one but 
the members of their party knew where it was, 
or even of its existence. 

In the middle of the night James woke up, 
and the first thought that came to him was 
that some one should keep watch on the gold. 
He felt light-headed and thirsty. He drank 
half a pint of water from a clay bottle which 
hung in the wind at the open front of the 
tent, and then went out on tiptoe. 

The stars were big, white, and multitu- 
dinous. The wind sang in the roof of the 
forest behind him, and the surf drummed and 
swashed on the reef in front. He turned to 
the right and walked waveringly along the 
firm beach. 

Perhaps he did not know that his course 
wavered and his legs wabbled. If he did 
know, he did not care. He felt cheerful in 
spirit, though uncomfortable in stomach. The 
light sensation in his head was rather pleasant. 

He reflected that he had never before seen 
so beautiful a night. Twice he stumbled over 
nothing, and fell to his hands and knees. The 
first fall astonished him; the second only 
amused him. 

“T must have something the matter with 
me,” he said. “ Fever, perhaps.” 

Even the thought of fever did not depress 
him. He reached the place where the gold 
was buried, and was at a loss to know what 
he had come there for. He dug some of it 
up with his hands—six ingots of it. He care- 
fully replaced the sand over the rest, and with 
the six set to the playing of a foolish game of 
his own invention. 

This game consisted in tossing the ingots, 
one by one, at the round mouths of the land- 
crab burrows. His eyes and hand were not 
true or steady, and so he was forced to make 
many tosses before the six golden bars were 
placed to his entire satisfaction; but it was 
done at last. Four cf them had vanished 
down one hole, and two down another. That 
ended the game. He was tired of it by that 
time, anyhow. 
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It took him a long time to get back to 
camp. He crawled in under the fly of the 
tent, lay down on a blanket, and sank into 
heavy and dreamless slumber. 

James Beauchamp was a sick man when he 
awoke in the early, cool morning. He had 
sense enough to realize that fact, and not a 
bit more. He felt as heavy as iron—as heavy 
as gold—from head to foot. 





CHAPTER XX 


FEVER 


James was unable to raise his head, so 
heavy and dizzy did it feel, and so stiff was 
his neck. They lifted him from the sand to 
his cot. 

“ Malaria,” he said. “I’ve had it before. 
Nothing serious. Gimme quinin, an’ plenty 
water. I’m all right!” 

Savage remained with James until the cool 
of the afternoon, while the others — Costin, 
Paul, and the old boatman— went back to 
their diving off the reef. James tossed on his 
cot and rambled in his talk. The poet gave 
him water whenever he asked for it, quinin 
every now and again, and between times wrote 
some verses about a sea-garden: 


Beneath the froth of the surf and the crisping 


blue, 
Where green stems wave and amber shadows 
crawl, 
And a golden noontide wavers and trembles 
through 


To an amber twilight merged in a purple wall, 


My captain sleeps. Death-still does he take his 
rest ; 
Deaf are his ears to the shift and sift of the 
tide. 
Blind are his eyes; the white sand crawls on his 
breast ; 
The sword of his fathers powders to rust at his 
side. 
Soft in the silt the frail, pink shells are rolled; 
Quick in the gloom of the weeds the bright fish 
dart ; 
And still, so still, in the pale sand’s shifting fold, 
My captain*’sleeps and waits with a steadfast 
heart. 


There is more of it. There is always more 
than twelve lines when Kent Savage writes a 
poem. He read it all to James Beauchamp; 
but James paid no attention. 

Costin returned to camp in the cool of the 
evening. James was feeling a little better by 
then, and had just sipped half a cup of beef 
tea. The editor reported another five thou- 
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sand dollars’ worth of gold brought ashore, 
and no more to be found. There was silver; 
but for hours the divers had been scratching 
about unsuccessfully for another deposit of 
gold. 

“Get up the silver,” said James. “ Silver's 
better than nothing.” 

The poet folded his verses, stowed them 
away, and departed to take the editor’s place 
on the reef. Costin changed his clothes, mixed 
himself a glass of rum and water and bitters, 
and tossed it off; then he began to fuss with 
the man on the cot. He was anxious about 
Beauchamp’s condition. 

“You are a sick man, James,” he said. 
“You need a doctor.” 

“Nothing but a touch of malaria,” an- 
swered Beauchamp fretfully. 

As the night approached James began to 
mutter and toss again. He drank quantities 
of water, but refused food. 

The divers returned soon after sunset, 
weary but in high spirits. They had raised 
and cached twenty bars of silver, each weigh- 
ing about twelve pounds. 

Costin left Savage in charge of James, and 
entered the dark forest. He followed the nar- 
row trail by feeling his way with his feet and 
hands. He did not spare himself, and made 
good time in spite of several tumbles. When 
he issued from the eastern edge of the jungle 
he was breathless and dripping, but he did not 
pause to rest. 

He reached the plantation-house without en- 
countering any one and ascended the steps to 
the gallery. Windows and doors were open, 
and a lighted lamp, shielded by a tall wind- 
guard of clear glass, stood on a table in the 
sitting-room; but the long room was empty 
of life. 

He stood at the open door and surveyed the 
deserted interior for several seconds. He no- 
ticed a magazine lying open and face down on 
the corner of the table. 

“T suppose they have gone to bed,” he re- 
marked, and straightway rapped sharply on 
the side of the door. 

Nobody appeared. Costin entered the room 
and picked up the magazine. It was one of 
his own editing. The thought of that work 
seemed strange to him for a moment, but only 
for a moment. Then a pang of longing for 
that work and the far-off, familiar desk went 
through him. 

He ran his glance down the table of con- 
tents. He remembered every story, and a 
discussion which he had had with Victoria 
Featherstonhaugh over one of them. She had 
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called that particular story “ mushy,” and he 
had defended it on behalf of a mush-loving 
public. 

Here was the story, in the plantation-house 
of Rum Island; but where was Victoria? And 
here was an instalment of one of James Beau- 
champ’s romantic and adventurous yarns. 

“ Queer!” he remarked. “ James is on his 
back with fever now, and I have been diving 
for shipwrecked treasure!” 

He heard a footfall on the bare floor of the 
gallery, and turned sharply. Miss Gammage 
—or was her name West? —stood on the 
threshold. Her smooth cheeks were white as 
paper; her eyes were wide and dark as the 
midnight jungle. She looked angry, fright- 
ened, and attractive. Her black shoes and 
stockings, her short black skirt, and black 
blouse were besmeared with earth. One of 
her white hands was stained with earth—the 
right hand. Costin noticed that hand par- 
ticularly, because it was raised to the level of 
her eyes and extended toward him—and from 
the tense grip of it a pistol was pointed at 
his head. 

Costin felt a mixture of admiration, em- 
barrassment, and apprehension — but appre- 
hension first and last. The magazine fell 
from his hands to the floor. 

“Don’t do that!” he whispered. 

The whisper was not intentional. It added 
to his embarrassment. His voice had failed 
him. 

“Don’t shoot —please!” he continued. 
“Let me explain. Friend of mine is ill— 
fever, I think—and very bad. I’ve come to 
you for help.” 

“You came to spy on me,” she said. 

“No, upon my soul! Let me _ explain. 
Beauchamp is very ill, and you are a nurse. 
I’m not spying on you, upon my word! We 
know who you are, and it’s all right. Dig 
away, and you are welcome to all that you 
find. Beauchamp says so, too. But come 
now and have a look at him, please, and tell 
me what to do for him.” 

“ Beauchamp?” 

“Yes. Old Mr. Finlay was his uncle. He 
recognized you, but it is all right. He won’t 
bother you. Please come with me, Miss West. 
His case is serious.” 

“Are you lying to me? Are you trying to 
trick me?” 

“No! Do I look like a liar and a trickster?” 

She advanced, still holding the muzzle of 
the pistol toward him. A little color crept 
back into her smooth cheeks. She gazed at 
him intently for several seconds. 
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“ Did you come here to look for that treas- 
ure?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Mind that trigger, for 
goodness’ sake!” 

“Did you find it?” 

“Not a hair of it; but we have found an- 
other on the other coast, and I'll give you half 
my share of it if you'll come with me and do 
something for Beauchamp.” 

“TI believe you,” she said. “I'll go with 
you; but I don’t want your treasure.” 

“You are a brick!” exclaimed Costin. “I 
knew it when I first set eyes on you.” 

She smiled at that; but there was still a 
glint of suspicion in her eyes. She lowered 
her hand, but continued to hold the pistol. 

“ You said fever, I think. I'll get my medi- 
cine-bag from the bedroom,” she said. “ Wait 
here, please.” 

“ James has a chest full of medicines,” he 
replied. “ The trouble is, I don’t know which 
to dose him with.” 

So she followed him as she was, still hold- 
ing the pistol at her side. They passed up the 
cultivated slope, through cane-brakes and 
groves of fruit-trees. When they entered the 
blackness of the forest Miss West quickened 
her pace and so drew closer to her guide. She 
also quickened the action of her lungs and her 
heart. She was a daring and capable young 
woman, but the thick, sweltering dark of the 
jungle daunted her. 

“What's that?” she asked in a gasping 
whisper. “Listen! That!” 

Costin halted as she stumbled forward. 
She brushed against his shoulder. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “ Listen!” 

The editor stood firm and gave ear to the 
curious, furtive sounds of the engulfing tangle 
of blackness that held them in. 

“Only a monkey, or something of that 
sort,” he said reassuringly. 

His left hand touched her arm, and he felt 
that she was trembling. 

“ You afraid?” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” she admitted, faintly and unsteadily. 
“Tt’s so terribly dark, and stuffy, and full of 
queer noises! And perhaps there are snakes 
crawling in the trail—and hanging down from 
the trees!” 

Costin felt a slight tingling sensation under 
his hat; but he spoke lightly. 

“Snakes? Not on your life! There are 
no snakes on this island. The natural histories 
say so. St. Patrick drove them into the sea 
long ago.” 

“ But there are, for I have seen them,” she 
answered. 
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“They are not dangerous—haven’t any 
fangs. We must hurry along. Let me take 
your hand.” 

In her uneasiness she gave him the hand 
which contained the pistol. He smiled in the 
dark as he gently ‘eleased the weapon fiom 
her fingers and let it fall to the ground. She 
did not notice her loss. Evidently she had 
forgotten the existence of the pistol. 

She gripped his hand hard, and he returned 
a little of the pressure of her slender, strong 
fingers. And so, hand in hand, they continued 
and completed their journey through the 
forest. 

When the nurse from the other side of the 
island entered James Beauchamp’s tent all 
signs of nervousness and agitation left her. 


In spite of his night journey, and the fact 
that he had not retired to the tent which 
Savage shared with the provisions until after 
ten o'clock, Costin was the first of the party 
to awake and turn out next morning. He 
looked in at the hospital-tent, and saw that 
the nurse and the patient were both asleep. 

His eyes dwelt upon the face of the uncon- 
scious nurse for several seconds; then he 
turned and gazed down the white beach. The 
expression of his eyes changed suddenly, and 
he gasped. Old John’s fishing-boat was not 
there! 

Costin sprinted up to the hut and entered 
without knocking. Granny was sound asleep 
in one corner, and Paul in another. He pulled 
Paul from his lowly cot and set him on his 
feet. 

“ Where’s the boat?” he yelled. 

Paul didn’t know. Together they rushed 
from the hut and searched everywhere for old 
John and Reginald. Savage joined them. The 
three set out along the sand at top speed; but 
they were too late. They found a hole in the 
sand, among the roots of the whitewoods and 
manchineels, and caught a glimpse of the gray 
sail of old John’s boat far away on the bright- 
ening surface of the sea. 

“ Fifty thousand dollars!” cried Costin. 

“We'll catch them! We'll overhaul them!” 
cried the poet. 

“Shall we walk or swim?” queried Costin. 

Paul Alexander said nothing at all. He sat 
down on the beach and held his head with 
both hands. 

They returned to the camp, the black boy 
still silent, each of the whites calling himself 
and the other a fool. They found Miss West 
awake and looking as fresh as a rosebud in an 
English garden. At sight of her the editor 
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felt less desperate about the fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold and silver. 

“You had better run across and go after 
him in my boat,” she said, when she had heard 
the story from Savage. “ We'll all cross. This 
is no place for a sick man. We must get 
Mr. Beauchamp into a house.” 

They did not wait to break camp, but set 
out immediately for the eastern side of the 
island, only old Granny Alexander remaining 
behind. Savage and Costin carried James in 
a hammock. The morning was still fresh 
when they reached the cultivation and the 
house. 

Here Miss West took command. She des- 
patched the little sloop in which she had made 
the voyage from Princetown, manned by its 
negro proprietor and sailing-master, Kent Sav- 
age, and Paul Alexander. Costin refused to 
join in the chase, saying that he was more 
concerned about his friend’s recovery than the 
recovery of the gold and silver. She did not 
argue the point, but told him to put James 
to bed. 

The day passed uneventfully on Rum Island. 
James tossed and muttered in his fever, and 
either the nurse or Costin was always at his 
side. Mr. Jarvis Washington pottered about 
the house all day, gazing reflectively at noth- 
ing in particular through his lensless spec- 
tacles. Mrs. Washington cooked all day in 
the little kitchen behind the house. 

Neither Miss West nor Costin got a wink 
of sleep that night, for James babbled from 
dark till dawn. He babbled of London; of 
gold and silver ingots lying in a bed of white 
sand, beneath a sapphire tide, at the roots of 
a swaying sea-garden; of editors and stories; 
of Victoria Featherstonhaugh, and Peter Fin- 
lay, and white orchids queerly marked with 
red-brown spots. 


CHAPTER XXI 


COSTIN BESTIRS HIMSELF 


On the afternoon of the third day after 
their departure Kent Savage and his com- 
panions returned to Rum Island with word 
that the thief had not put in at Princetown. 
They had failed to discover a trace of him, 
or of the boat, or of the treasure. 

“As you hadn’t sense enough tu bring a 
doctor back with you, the only thing for you 
to do is to return and fetch one from Prince- 
town now,” said Miss West to the poet. 

“And don’t take a week about it,” said 
Costin. 
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Mr. Savage felt at once indignant and hu- 
miliated; but he went. Of course the owner 
of the sloop went, too; but young Paul Alex- 
ander refused to take ship again. He seated 
himself on the bottom step of tke stairs lead- 
ing up to the yallery of the hose, with his 
black head held tight between his hands, and 
refused to budge. 

“ No, sah,” he muttered. “ All my gold am 
gone now. First I is robbed by dat ol’ white 
debbil an’ now I is robbed by dat ol’ black 
debbil. Reckon I don’t nebber buy a gold 
watch now in all my life!” 

Kent Savage returned to the island next 
day, with Dr. Fisher. The doctor was a small, 
middle-aged man with a preoccupied manner 
and a sandy beard. He treated every one who 
entered his field of vision to one keen glance, 
and that was all. He asked no questions and 
gave no signs of listening to what was said to 
him. 

He took off his coat as he entered James 
Beauchamp’s room. When Dr. Fisher took 
off his coat he meant to fight. 

A night, a day, and a night passed; then 
the doctor took a shower-bath, after which he 
put on all his clothes, including his coat. He 
looked quite lively and almost human as he 
shook hands with Miss West. 

“T must get back now,” he said. “ Your 
patient will pull through. You are a remark- 
ably capable nurse. Good morning!” 

Costin accompanied him down to the beach, 
and on the way paid him his fee. 

“You've got a fine wife there, my friend,” 
said the doctor, as he climbed aboard the little 
sloop. 

Costin returned to the house slowly, pausing 
frequently to smile and scratch his chin. 

“T wonder,” he murmured, more than once; 
but when he reached the house he did not 
mention the doctor’s parting remark to any 
one. 

James was on the mend; but he was neither 
clear-headed nor well. He looked like a be- 
whiskered ghost, took his food in the form of 
broth, and continued to babble to himself of 
many things through the still hours. But the 
fever had done its worst, and was now merely 
fighting a rear-guard action. It knew it was 
beaten. 

Paul Alexander made a daily trip across the 
island, and spent the rest of the time seated 
on the steps of the gallery, with his head be- 
tween his hands. 

Kent Savage bathed in the sea, wandered in 
the woods, and wrote verses in a cool corner 
of the gallery. He enjoyed himself, in spite 
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of the loss of the gold and the very evident 
fact that his verses did not interest the mer- 
maid. He learned the art of mixing, seven 
kinds of swizzles from Jarvis Washington’s 
wife, and ate largely of that old woman’s cook- 
iug. He enjoyed the lif, and was in no hurry 
to get back to New York. 

Nothing important happened — nothing to 
catch the outward eye, that is to say—until 
the return of the sloop from Princetown. 
Then the owner of the boat came up to the 
house to see Miss West. He addressed her as 
“Miss Gammage.” 

Costin, in his chair beside James Beau- 
champ’s bed, heard the negro talking in loud 
and excited tones. He got swiftly out of his 
chair and left the room. He halted for a 
moment in the sitting-room and gave ear to 
the sound outside. Then he hurried across 
the room and out upon the gallery. 

He saw Miss West and the owner of the 
little sloop standing confronted. The black 
was waving his arms. 

“TI want my money now!” he exclaimed. 
“I don’t trust you no more. I fetch three 
friends with me this trip, an’ we make you 
gimme my pay. I don’t figger to be cheated 
by you nor nobody.” 

“ But—but can’t you wait?” returned Miss 
West in a voice of distress. “ I'll send for it 
immediately, as I have told you. I must 
cable to New York for it.” 

Mr. Costin stepped forward on his toes, 
lightly but vigorously. The nurse and the 
boatman caught sight of him at the same mo- 
ment; and at that moment his right hand fell 
softly upon the negro’s left shoulder. It fell 
softly, but its grip quickly stiffened. 

“Come with me,” he said quietly. 

Quietly he twirled the other about and 
calmly he pushed him headlong down the 
seven wooden steps. He followed swiftly, 
snatched a handful of the back and neck of 
the prostrate boatman’s shirt, and so dragged 
him away. He halted in the banana walk, 
and, with a mighty lift and swing, hove the 
flabbergasted boatman upright and afoot. 

“ There you are,” he said. “ Now you are 
at liberty to talk business. How much do I 
owe you to date?” 

“Tt am the young lady dat owes me, sah!” 
exclaimed the other. 

“T pay my sister’s bills. How much? 
Name it quick, or I'll drag you down to the 
sea and chuck you in.” 

“Ten pound, sah—yes, sah, so help me!” 

Costin pulled a five-pound note from his 
pocket and handed it over. 

















“ That’s half of your bill to date,” he said 
briskly. “ When you get back I'll pay you the 
balance, and an extra fiver. You are to start 
immediately for Princetown.” 

He took a fountain-pen and a note-book 
from his pocket, wrote a few lines, and tore 
out the sheet. 

“ Give this to the clerk of the Ice House 
Hotel, and he will give you letters for myself 
and my friends,” he said. 

He wrote again and tore out another sheet. 

“Give this to Mr. Bedford. It is a note 
for himself and a message which he will cable 
to New York for me. Now hump yourself! 
If you are not back with the mail and a reply 
from Mr. Bedford by to-morrow night, you'll 
probably find yourself in jail before the end 
of the week.” 

Costin returned to the gallery, but found it 
empty. He glanced around him, far and near. 
The sloop was already moving toward the 
passage in the reef. Paul Alexander still sat 
at the foot of the gallery steps, his head in 
his hands. Savage was nowhere in sight. 

Costin entered the sitting-room and there 
found the nurse. Her face was hidden from 
him. He advanced and stood beside her. 

“ Please don’t,” he said tenderly. 

“T can’t—help—it!” she mumbled broken- 
ly. Her face was hidden against her arms, 
and her arms lay straight and fair before her 
on the table. “I am beaten,” she continued. 
“Dishonest—and beaten. I—can’t—pay— 
that man. I—lied to him. I—spent—all my 
savings—to get—here—to find that—treasure. 
I didn’t—lease this island. I lied. But I— 
wanted—that—treasure!” 

“Naturally,” said Costin. “ You had as 
much right to dig for it as any one—as Tomas 
Silva ever had, or Peter Finlay, or James 
Beauchamp. It was anybody’s treasure, until 
somebody found it. But unfortunately there 
isn’t any treasure on this island now, except—” 

He paused, staring down at her bowed head 
and blinking his eyes. Every tremor of her 
slender shoulders seemed to turn his heart 
completely over. 

“Except you,” he added. 

The word “ you ” escaped him in a high and 
shaken cry. It frightened him. He stared 
down at her bowed head, aghast. It seemed 
to him that her shoulders became suddenly 
still and her stifled sobs quiet. 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t throw me down 
—unless there’s no hope for me,” he whis- 
pered. “I’ve been touched before—once fair- 
I love 
I’m old, I know—thirty-nine, but—” 


ly sharp—but never smashed like this. 
you! 
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She raised her face from her arms and 
turned it to him. Her smooth cheeks were 
red. Tears ran on them like drops of dew. 
Her eyes were dimmed and agleam with tears. 
Her lips were tremulous. They trembled into 
a wonderful smile. 

Costin knelt beside her chair, suddenly and 
violently, as if he had received a blow behind 
his knees. 

“Do you mean it?” he cried. 

She did not speak. She even closed her eyes 
and ceased to smile; but he seemed to think 
that he had received an answer, for he slipped 
his left arm around her shoulders, his right 
around her waist, drew her to him, and kissed 
her tremulous lips. 

Half an hour later a feeble and fretful voice 
issued from an inner room. 

“T want a drink. What the deuce is going 
on out there?” 

They entered Beauchamp’s room hand in 
hand. James regarded them inquiringly and 
critically through the mosquito-netting around 
his bed. 

“But for me, neither of you would have 
come to Rum Island,” he said. “ Am I right?” 

“Near enough,” said the editor, with a 
shadow of uneasiness on his blushing face. 

“ Indirectly,” admitted the young woman. 

“But for me—but for my Uncle Peter, at 
least—you two would not now be standing 
hand in hand,” said the sick man. “Am I 
right ?” 

“You are always right,” returned Costin 
heartily. 

“Then give me a drink,” demanded James. 
“T’m dry as tinder.” 

Costin got a glass of cool water and held 
it to his friend’s lips. James drank thirstily. 
As the glass was withdrawn he whispered: 

“Four cents a word.” 

“Tt’s worth it,” said the editor. 

“ Don’t excite him,” said Miss West. “ But 
what does he mean? Four cents a word? 
His temperature is normal.” 

Costin laughed. 

“Jim is a writer of fiction, and I am a 
buyer. He thinks he is the lucky fate that has 
—ah, done this for me—the god in the car, 
you know—and so he has stuck up his rates 
from three to four cents a word. I never 
knew an author to raise his rates for so good 
a reason. I’m not kicking. I don’t care who 
takes the credit for this, so long as I get the 
prize. I’m not kicking!” 

“T’m the turkey in the straw,” said James 
gravely. “You must admit, Costin, that I 
have straightened things out pretty well for 
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you, one way and another, since we first met. 
You were in a fog.” 
“T admit it,” agreed the editor hastily. 
“But it looks as if I had made a pretty 
bad mess of my own affairs,” said the sick 
man. 


The sloop returned next day. Its humbled 
master brought mail for Costin, Beauchamp, 
and Savage, and a note from Bedford to say 
that the cablegram to Mr. Patrick Burke, of 
New York, had been despatched. 

One of James Beauchamp’s letters was from 
Victoria. He read it first, and then forgot all 
about the others. He called for paper and a 
pencil, and tried to write an answer to it. 
He managed one at last, very scrawly and 
crooked. Miss West put it in an envelope 
for him and addressed the envelope. Then 
James wanted to sing; but Miss West would 
not permit it. She had not yet lost sight of 
the fact that she was a capable nurse. 

“Tf you won’t let me sing,” said James, 
“then you must let me have a shave. Costin 
can do it.” 

But Costin was engaged just then in earnest 
conversation with the poet. His hands were 
on Savage’s shoulders, and as he talked he 
shook the smaller man briskly back and forth. 

“A parson, a marriage-license, Bedford, 
Jones, and a case of wine!” said the poet in 
bewildered tones. 

“ That’s all,” returned Costin. “I wouldn’t 
trust any one but you to get them for me. 
Be as quick as you can, too.” 

“ But what is it all about?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Get the license for 
Miss West and me. Here are our names on 
this card. And here’s the price of everything. 
You can be best man, and then you can write 
a poem about it.” 

“T'll go, to oblige you,” said Savage, turn- 
ing away. “ But I'll be darned if I write any 
verses about it! I’m getting a bit fed up with 
singing other people’s fun.” 

Before the little sloop got back with the 
assorted cargo for which Costin had sent—at 
an early hour of the morning after its de- 
parture, in fact—a little fore-and-aft schooner 
entered the lagoon and let go her anchor. Mr. 
Jarvis Washington was the first to see it. He 
gazed at it through his gold rims, then retired 
to his hut and thrust his feet into a pair of 
boots and his head into a high hat. 

“T prognostigate dat to be de new owner,” 
he informed his wife. 

He pulled on a long blue coat with yellow 
facings, which had once belonged to a gov- 
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ernor’s coachman, and hastened down to the 
beach. 

Costin overheard the old man’s remark to 
the old woman, and issued promptly from the 
hut which he now occupied at night. He ran 
up the steps of the house to the gallery, and 
took a look at the schooner. 

A small boat was pulling for the jetty, with 
two men at the oars and a figure clad in 
glistening white at the tiller. He uttered a 
low whistle. Miss West opened the door of 
the house and came to his side. 

“ Here’s a go!” he exclaimed. “ Perhaps 
it is the new owner, Featherstonhaugh. He’s 
mad as a hatter, from all I hear. But don’t 
worry, dear. Stand by for squalls, that’s all. 
I'll talk to him.” 

“Whoever he is, my patient shall not be 
disturbed for a few days yet,” said the nurse 
firmly. “I know my duty.” 

He chuckled and kissed her. At that mo- 
ment poor Paul Alexander came into view 
around the corner of the house and sat down 
on the lowest of the gallery steps. He glanced 
dully at the schooner, then clasped his head 
between his hands. 

The lovers watched from the gallery. Cos- 
tin felt a trifle uneasy, but Miss West was 
perfectly cool. They saw the tall man in white 
step from the boat to the little wharf. They 
saw Jarvis Washington bow low before the 
tall man, hat in hand. They saw the stranger 
wave a fist toward them, then wave it under 
Mr. Washington’s nose, then turn Mr. Wash- 
ington about and beat him vigorously with a 
green umbrella. 

“ See what we are up against!” said Costin. 
“ That’s the owner of the island, sure.” 

The young woman’s blue eyes gleamed. 

“Tf he starts anything here, I'll beat him 
with his own umbrella,” she said. 

The newcomer stormed furiously across the 
sand and up the slope toward the house, with 
Jarvis Washington hobbling in his rear. His 
long legs wabbled every now and again. The 
two on the gallery could see his gray mustache. 
He paused frequently to shake his umbrella 
at the house, at them. 

“Mad enough to bite a tree,” remarked 
Costin, chuckling uneasily. 

“He'd better cool off before he tries to 
enter this house,” said Miss West, quite un- 
daunted. “I'll not have a patient of mine 
excited by anybody!” 

The irate stranger drew near swiftly. When 
within ten yards of the steps leading up to 
the gallery, he halted, leaned on his umbrella, 
and panted like a dog. 
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“Hot stuff!” said Costin. “I'd better go 
and meet him.” 

At that moment the other got under way 
again. He came on swiftly, shaking the green 
umbrella and addressing breathless, sputtering 
curses to the two on the gallery. 

Costin started for the top of the steps; but 
just then Paul Alexander raised his head from 
his hands, and flashed to his feet. 

“You wicked ole man!” he cried. “ You 
murder me, hey? You bust my haid out on 
de reef?” 

The stranger let the umbrella fall to the 
ground. He clutched the breast of his white 
coat with both hands, uttered a stifled scream, 
fell, and lay still. 

He was dead when Costin got to him and 
felt for his heart. 


CHAPTER XXII 


VICTORIA ARRIVES 


“Fricnt busted his heart,” said young 
Paul Alexander. ‘“ He mistook me for a ha’nt, 
I reckon.” 

Old Jarvis Washington gazed down owlishly 
at the dead man through his empty spectacle- 
frames. 

“He was alwas exasperous, was dis heah 
Mistah Jack Featherstonhaugh,” said the old 
man. “ Alwas exasperous, ’cept when he was 
sober.” 

Featherstonhaugh’s body was carried to the 
idle boiling-house and there locked away. Cos- 
tin told all that he knew of the dead man’s 
career—Peter Finlay’s story—to Miss West. 
James Beauchamp was not informed of the 
proprietor’s arrival and sudden death. 

The four blacks who formed the crew of 
the little schooner came ashore, and joined old 
Jarvis Washington and the idle laborers. They 
clustered near the cook-house in a whispering, 
awestricken group; and each had something 
to tell—something that had been told to him, 
or that he had seen with his own eyes—con- 
cerning Featherstonhaugh’s past. 

“He was alwas bad,” said Jarvis Washing- 
ton. “ An’ at last he sold himself to the debbil 
—yes, sah, to Satan—for de price ob Rum 
Island.” 

“When he marry Mis’ Mansard; she beat 
*im ebery day; but when he marry Mis’ Wick- 
ham, den de whip am in de udder hand,” said 
one of the schooner’s crew. 

“But it wasn’t rum entirely,” said Wash- 
ington. “Long time ago I heah ’im talkin’ to 
Doctah Morris, in Benbow Square, an’ he say 
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how he hab prostration ob de sunstroke one 
day in Brazil. Yes, sah!” 

So the day passed. When the sun went 
down, the blacks drew closer and closer to- 
gether, and closer to the lighted lantern on 
the ground. The sound of their whispering 
became thinner and thinner as the shadows 
deepened. They glanced fearfully over their 
hunched shoulders, rolling their eyes. 

Paul Alexander showed neither fear of 
Featherstonhaugh’s ghost nor concern at 
Featherstonhaugh’s death. He sat on his 
favorite step until a late hour, brooding over 
the loss of his wealth, then retired to one of 
the empty huts and slept until morning. 

The morning brought the little sloop, with 
Kent Savage, the Rev. Thomas Bolton, Mr. 
Bedford, Mr. Jones of Mount Jolly, and a 
case of wine. Costin was aboard as soon as 
the anchor was down. He told of John 
Featherstonhaugh’s arrival on the island, his 
furious outburst of temper, and his sudden 
death from heart failure. 

“T can well believe it,” said Bedford. “ He 
had been in Princetown two days, raising par- 
ticular Ned, and left in the face of the doc- 
tor’s orders to remain in bed.” 

The entire party visited the boiling-house. 
Bedford, Jones, and the clergyman identified 
the body as that of John Featherstonhaugh at 
a glance. Bedford took charge, being ener- 
getic, a man of affairs, and a high official of the 
island of St. Mark’s. He wrote a full report 
of Featherstonhaugh’s landing and death on 
Rum Island, and had all the witnesses sign 
their names or put their marks to it. Then 
he ordered the body to be carried aboard the 
schooner. He told Costin and the others to 
proceed with the wedding. 

“T’'ll take poor Feather back to Princetown 
and fix things with the coroner,” he said. 

He was as good as his word. 

The hour for the wedding was to be four 
o’clock in the afternoon. James Beauchamp 
heard of Featherstonhaugh’s visit and death 
at two o’clock, from Kent Savage. His brain 
was clear as glass. He guessed Costin’s and 
Miss West’s reason for keeping him in igno- 
rance of the matter. 

“What about Victoria?” he asked in a 
guarded whisper. “ Where is she?” 

The poet didn’t know. 

“She wasn’t with him,” he said. “ He was 
alone in Princetown, at the Ice House, and 
alone on the schooner.” 

“T’ll bet she crossed from Europe with 
him,” said James. “She must be somewhere 
in St. Mark’s. Give me a shave, will you, 
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Kent? I must look decent, even if I can’t 
attend this wedding; and, by the way, don’t 
let Costin or Miss West know that you have 
told me about Featherstonhaugh. They didn’t 
tell me. They don’t want me to be excited.” 

The obliging poet shaved his friend’s emaci- 
ated face. 

“ Leave me enough skin to be identified by,” 
begged James. 

The poet left him quite a lot, then departed 
from the room to join in the general excite- 
ment outside. James slid out of bed and 
grabbed his linen trousers, his shirt, and his 
shoes. He took them back to bed with him, 
under the sheet with him. He found his wal- 
let in a pocket of the trousers, and some loose 
gold and silver in another pocket. He worked 
cautiously, pausing frequently to listen to the 
sounds outside. 

The bride-to-be looked in at James half an 
hour later. She found him resting quietly, 
and gave him a dose of medicine and a bowl 
of broth. 

“When will you let me out of this?” he 
asked. 

“ Perhaps I'll let you sit up for half an hour 
to-morrow,” she replied. 

“Fine!” said James. 
lucky man.” 

Costin looked in at him a few minutes be- 
fore the marriage service was to begin. James 
begged successfully for another bow! of broth, 
thick and strong, and one glass out of that 
case of wine. 

“ Shall I leave the door open, so that you 
can hear and see something of what is going 
on?” asked the editor, blushing. 

“Don’t you do it!” exclaimed Beauchamp. 
“T’m not strong enough. It would excite me 
and raise my temperature.” 

At the first sound of the clergyman’s voice 
in the sitting-room James got out of bed. He 
had on his pajamas, and under them his shirt 
and trousers. He wound a large towel about 
the crown of his head, to serve as a hat, then 
lowered himself from the window and put on 
his shoes. 

He went softly to the corner of the house 
and peeped around. Young Paul Alexander 
sat on the bottom step, his head still in his 
hands. Paul and James were the only human 
beings on the eastern side of the island who 
were not at the wedding. 

Beauchamp tossed pebbles at the negro 
until he aroused the despondent youth and 
drew his attention. He beckoned, and Paul 


“Old Costin is a 


approached and joined him. 
“T’m going to Princetown, to look for my 
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girl,” whispered James. “ You come with me. 
Costin thinks I’m too ill to move, but you 
know better than that. Will you help me?” 

Paul nodded his head; so they went down 
through the canes and cassava on their hands 
and knees, crawled across the beach, and 
waded out to the little sloop. Paul got the 
anchor up and pulled her through the passage 
in the reef. As they hoisted the mainsail, they 
heard a yell of consternation from the house. 

“Let ‘em yell!” remarked James. “ There 
they are, without a boat of any sort; and there 
they may remain, as far as I’m concerned, 
until I’ve attended to my affairs. They seem 
to forget that I have any.” 


When James Beauchamp landed in Prince- 
town, he did not feel quite as fresh as when 
he left Rum Island; but his brain was clear 
and his courage unshaken. He and Paul drove 
to the Ice House Hotel. He went to bed, 
drank an egg-nog, and sent the boy to find 
Mr. A. C. B. W. Bedford. At the messenger’s 
request, that capable and good-humored young 
gentleman came to the hotel and listened at- 
tentively to what Beauchamp had to tell him. 

“Miss Featherstonhaugh did not come here 
with her father,” he said. “She was not on 
the ship, and she has not been seen in town.” 
He glanced keenly at the man in the bed. 
“So you want to marry her?” he queried. 

“T do,” replied James. 

“Have you discovered the source of her 
father’s sudden wealth?” 

“ Perhaps I have. I wonder what it amount- 
ed to!” 

“Not very much. I’ve been cabling to 
London. He has nothing of it left but Rum 
Island and about fifty pounds; and yet he was 
talking very big when I last saw him alive, 
as if he could lay his hand on more without 
much effort. He died without leaving a will, 
by the way, and Rum Island belongs to his 
daughter now. It is a considerable property.” 

“May the devil take it!” said James. 
“She'd be happier without that wretched 
island.” 

“What's the matter with it? It would be 
a valuable sugar estate, if properly managed.” 

“T’ve taken a strong dislike to the place.” 

“The fever has sickened you of it, I 
suppose.” 

Bedford cabled to London, at Beauchamp’s 
request, for Miss Featherstonhaugh’s present 
address. Upon receiving a reply, three hours 
later, he sent two cablegrams to Paris, one 
addressed to Victoria, the other to the hotel, 
just in case the girl had moved. 














A reply to the second message arrived in 
the morning. Bedford showed it to James, 
then picked up a copy of the morning paper 
and glanced at the last page. 

“ She is due in Princetown to-day,” he said. 
“Her ship should be in early this afternoon, 
for it was off St. Vincent at five o’clock last 
night.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed James. 

Bedford observed him for some seconds in 
silence, with something of amusement and 
something of admiration in his eyes. 

“T see that you are absolutely, hopelessly 
cracked about the girl,” he said. “ Nothing 
could frighten you off, I suppose; but I can 
tell you something that may ease your mind 
a little, in spite of the violence of your 
affection.” 

“ Fire away!” said James. 

“The coroner here is an old chap named 
Morris—Dr. Maxwell Morris,” returned Bed- 
ford. “The other day, after he had looked 
old Feather over, he told me that he used to 
treat him for some complicated trouble, 
long ago, in the days of Feather’s first wife. 
I forget the name of the thing, but it was the 
result of a sunstroke which Feather had had 
in South America. Morris maintains that he 
could have cured him if he had given up his 
rum and brandy. So you see that Feather’s 
insanity was a thing of his own manufacture.” 

“T never thought anything else, for a mo- 
ment,” said James. “If you had known Vic- 
toria, you wouldn’t have needed a doctor’s 
word for it. The old fellow was mad and bad, 
but it was all his own doing.” 

The trip from Rum Island, and the anxiety 
and excitement following his arrival in Prince- 
town, played the mischief with Beauchamp’s 
new-found strength. All the will-power in the 
world could not have carried his dizzy head 
and unsteady legs down to the wharf so he 
remained in bed, swallowed a dose which Dr. 
Fisher gave him, and sent the obliging Bed- 
ford down to meet the boat. 

Mr. Bedford found Victoria without diffi- 
culty. He recognized her at the first glance, 
by Beauchamp’s description of her, introduced 
himself, and escorted her to the hotel. On 
the way, he told her of James Beauchamp’s ill- 
ness. All the color went out of her face at 
that. She laid a hand on his arm and ques- 


tioned him with pleading eyes. He assured her 
that James was out of danger and regaining 
strength daily. 

When they were within a few yards of Beau- 
champ’s door she halted suddenly and asked 
Bedford if he had seen her father. 
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“ Ah—I saw him,” admitted Bedford. “ He 
was here—but he has gone.” 

“Where to?” she asked; and there was a 
note of relief in her voice. “To his gold- 
mines in Dutch Guiana?” 

“T don’t think so,” he stammered. “ Never 
heard of them. He went to Rum Island, and 
—and his heart was weak, you know.” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“Not ill, exactly. 
of him, I suppose?” 

“He is my father; but I have seen very 
little of him, and—and though I have tried to 
—love him—” 

Mr. Bedford interrupted her by clasping 
both her hands in his. He breathed a great 
sigh of relief. 

“Tt was very sudden,” he said. “ He died 
of heart failure, shortly after landing on Rum 
Island.” 

Her face whitened with horror. 


You—you are very fond 


They were all at the Ice House Hotel— 
Victoria and the convalescent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Lemont Costin, and Mr. Kent Savage. 
It was Monday, and Victoria and James were 
to be married on Tuesday. It was eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and the lovers had the 
upper seaward gallery of the hotel to them- 
selves. The poet and the bride and groom 
were bathing in the blue sea. 

“T raised my rates on Costin from three 
to four cents a word,” said James. “I'll work 
like five men now!” 

“ And I have my island,” she said. 

He turned in his long chair and took both 
her hands in his. 

“Will you do something for me?” he asked. 

“ Anything,” she replied. 

“ There is a young negro named Paul Alex- 
ander on Rum Island,” he said. “ Will you 
deed the island to him—every foot of it?” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly. “ But why?” 

His grip on her hands tightened. He told 
her of the gold that had lain in the golden 
water off the western reef, of Paul Alexander, 
and of the hammer. 

She left her chair and clung to him. 

“He was mad!” she cried against his cheek. 
“Tt was only sunstroke; but perhaps I— 
should not—marry you, Jim! I have no right 
—to marry you!” 

“If you mean that, do you know what I 
will do?” he whispered. 

She shook her head. 

“Tl kill you,” he said. “T'll strangle you 
with my fingers—now, here, on my breast. I 
shall be armed with the strength of insanity!” 
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That threat seemed to comfort her vastly. 
She clung closer to him, turned her face to 
his, and kissed him on the lips. 

“ Do you really love me so much, Jim?” she 
whispered. P 

“You know it,” he said. 


The Beauchamps have been married a year. 
They have a flat in London, but they visited 
the Costins, in New York, for three months 
last winter. James writes more than he used 
to, and better. He is as happy as Victoria— 
and she is the happiest and the most at- 
tractive young woman in the world. Kent 
Savage says so. 

Poor old Kent! He is busy now trying— 
with small prospect of success—to persuade 
Costin to issue a weekly magazine to be de- 
voted exclusively to the publication of his 
verses. 

Rum Island continues to lie off the coast of 
St. Mark’s, ringed by its calm lagoon and its 


hedge of coral reef and flashing surf. No 
sugar is made there now. The boiling-house 
is idle, the little windmill has nothing to grind. 
The jungle creeps down the eastern slope upon 
the acres of old Colonel Mansard’s clearing. 

Paul Alexander, his grandmother, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jarvis Wasaington occupy the plan- 
tation-house in peace and plenty. Paul has a 
gold watch. He no longer sits and sulks with 
his head between his hands. 

On the western coast, in the shade of white- 
woods and manchineels, six little ingots of 
Spanish gold repose in the dark throats of two 
Jand-crab burrows. 

On the eastern slope, beneath the floor of 
the plantation-house which Colonel Mansard 
had built, and twelve inches below the surface 
of the cool earth, lies Tomas Silva’s treasure, 
unsuspected and forgotten, where Captain 
Flint put it and where the good Tomas left it. 
No living person knows or cares anything 
about it. 





THE END. 
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